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1 HREE  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  controversies  ori^- 
nadng  in  the  merits  of  the  works  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurjiheim 
were  keenly  agitated  in  this  metropolis.  By  few  individuals, 
however,  did  the  subject  then  appear  to  undergo  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  interested  themselves  in 
the  debates,  acted  the  part  of  mere  on-lookcrs,  who  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  the  degrees  of  plausibility  exhibited  by  more  deeply 
engaged  combatants. 

The  works  of  these  noted  authors  had  been  only  known  by  dis¬ 
tant  rumour,  when  an  article  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  which,  with  every  appearance  of  learning,  their  merits  were 
weighed  in  the  critical  balance,  and  declared  not  merely  to  be 
wanting  as  contra.sted  with  their  pretensions,  but  to  be  utterly  no- 
thing ;  and  strong  intimations  were  given  that  the  authors,  in  the 
whole  of  their  speculations,  had  coolly  calculated  to  take  advantage 
of  the  credulity  of  the  world.  In  this  state  of  the  matter,  while  the 
reading  public  seemed  content  to  adopt  these  impresrions,  and 
to  thiiik  nothing  more  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Spurzheim  made  his 
appearance  in  j^nburgh,  and  announced  his  mtention  of  explun- 
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ing  and  vindicating  his  doctrines.  Having  brouglit  introductiooi 
to  a  few  persons  oi  scientific  habits,  he  was  eyed  with  some  keen, 
ness  of  scruUny ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  impressions  oi 
his  character  were  favourable.  His  conversation  was  that  of 
a  learned,  communicative,  and  candid  man ;  no  deficiency,  no. 
tiling  of  what  can  be  denominated  quackery,  could  be  per.  ' 
ceived  in  him ;  and,  what  was  most  agreeable  of  all,  he  never 
obtruded  his  peculiar  views  in  private.  These  were  reseived 
for  occa.sions  on  which  the  intention  was  previously  announced. 
Those  who  thought  favourably  of  the  man,  still  entertained  no 
respect  whatever  for  his  hobby ;  and,  while  they  acquitted  him 
of  wilful  imposture,  believed  him  to  be  quoad  Hoc  actuated  by  a 
blind  and  puerile  enthusiasm. 

The  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Gall  and  he  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous  were  two,  which,  however  independent  they  are  g^ 
nerally  conadered  to  be,  these  gentlemen  represented  as  inti- 
mately  conjoined,  and  mutually  illustrative  of  one  another — the 
true  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  the  true  doctrines  of  the  animal 
and  mental  powers.  These  last  were  considered  by  them  as  de.  | 
pending  for  their  modes  of  activity  on  the  state  of  the  differem 
parts  of  the  cerebral  mass,  and  therefore  os  constituting  an  im. 
portant  department  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Spurzheim’s  first  public  effort  was  in  vindication  of  his  ana. 
tomical  v-iews;  and  this  was  conducted  in  the  form  of  a  close  com. 
bat  with  the  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
.severe  attack  which  had  lieen  made  on  his  doctrines.  Had  the 
love  of  truth  been  on  both  sides  predominant,  and  every  other  * 
consideration  sacrificed,  a  good  opportunity  was  now  offered  for  . 
reciprocal  instruction ;  but  human  nature,  under  such  circum. 
stances,  is  seldom  prepared  to  make  the  best  use  of  opportunity. 
Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim  had  maintmned  a  high  tone  of  pre. 
tension.  The  reviewer  had  assumed  the  air  of  a  steady,  judicious, 
and  conscientious  critic ;  and  neither  of  the  parties  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  all  at  once,  to  descend  to  make  acknowledgments,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  an  unjust  world,  would  have  been  construed  to 
their  extreme  disadvantage.  It  is  often  tliought  most  politic 
on  such  occasions,  to  secure  the  praise  of  blind  admirers  by  a 
dignified  consistency  or  a  superficial  decency.  Few  can,  after  hav- 
ing  gone  certain  lengths,  recant  with  a  good  grace.  When  their 
candour  predominates,  it  too  often  liappens  that  they  are  pointed 
at  as  persons  obliged  to  mve  up,  ana  as  now  the  fair  objects  of 
insolent  treatment  from  tlie  ignorant  and  the  ungenerous. 

'  Dr.  Spurzheim,  among  his  other  introductions,  brought  one 
to  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  an  eminent  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  suj^xwed  to  be  hU  reviewer  j  and  obtained  the  f 
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use  of  his  lecture-room  to  give  a  public  demonstration  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain.  In  the  progress  of  his  demonstration,  he 
held  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  his  hand,  and  contrasted  the  as¬ 
sertions  which  it  conUuned  with  the  objects  which  he  exhibited  to 
the  eyes  of  his  audience.  In  a  particular  manner,  he  pointed  out 
the  coinddence  of  the  appearance  of  his  sections  of  the  real  brain 
with  the  plates  which  he  had  published,  and  which  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  culpably  and  even  infamously  fictitious.  Every  one  saw 
that  Dr.  Spurzheim  possessed  great  dexterity  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain,  and  was  able  to  demonstrate  circumstances  in  its  texture 
which  had  eluded  the  ordinary  class  of  anatomists.  Whether 
Dr.  Crordon  perceived  in  his  dissections  any  merit,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  he  saw  in  his  pretensions  some  ex¬ 
cess, — in  his  physiology,  some  gratuitous  fancy, — and  also  in  his 
anatomical  as.sertions,  some  points  which  he  did  not  ex|)ect  to  find 
verifiMl.  When  Dr.  Spurzheim  proposed  to  give  another  dissec¬ 
tion,  he  requested  permission  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  in  the 
course  of  the  public  demonstration.  The  result  was  a  diJtputatio 
anatomica,  before  a  crowded  audience,  comprehending  many  of 
our  professional  men,  but  in  itself  unsatisfactory.  The  now 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  eloquence  was  interrupted.  He  thought  he 
had  reason  to  complain  that  his  operations  and  exhibitions  were 
deranged  and  disturbed.  Dr.  Gordon’s  cross-questionings,  not 
having  been  expected  in  such  a  form,  were  not  always  fully  an¬ 
swered  ;  and,  on  both  sides,  some  degree  of  irritation  broke 
through  the  solemnity  of  philosophic^  inquiry.  The  scene 
was  evidently  not  so  contriv^  as  ta  give  cither  of  the  parties 
jusUce  in  those  points  on  which  they  were  at  issue.  The  disap¬ 
pointed  love  of  triumph  was  in  too  evident  operation. 

Within  a  moderate  period,  and  during  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  stay  in 
this  city,  an  elaborate,  and  certainly,  in  some  points,  an  able  trea¬ 
tise  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gordon,  in  the  form  of  a  critical 
inquiry  into  the  anatomical  pretensions  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spur¬ 
zheim.  This  work  mmntiuned  a  decided  refusal  of  all  anatomical 
merit  to  this  new  school.  But  the  effect  of  it  was  marred,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  by  this  one  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  it  seemed  intended  chiefly  to  support  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  author,  by  a  vindication  of  his  former  assertions.  The 
declared  motive  was  a  wish  to  support  the  character  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  school  of  anatomy,  and  this  was  exhibited  as  the  only 
consideration  that  could  have  induced  the  author  to  give  to  the 
world  a  publication,  which  necessarily  resulted  in  severe  cen¬ 
sure.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  review;  but  those  who 
believed  that  it  was  written  by  the  author  of  that  review,  and 
who  heard  it  insinuated,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  it  had 
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^  been  urged  by  the  conductor  as  necessary  to  the  credit  of  hi* 
work,  considered  the  motives  of  publication  as  in  some  degree 
different ;  and,  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  estimate  the  merits 
of  the  dispute,  naturally  considered  it  only  as  a  plausible  and  de¬ 
cent  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  retiun  the  countenance  of 
his  friends,  and  to  reclaim  some  of  those  who  had  been  influenced 
by  the  opposite  plauribilities  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  This  publica¬ 
tion  was  quickly  followed  by  another  from  Dr.  Spurzheim,  form, 
ing  a  general  reply  to  those  who  had  attacked  his  system  in  BriUun, 
and  more  particularly  to  his  most  recent  antagonist.  He  certain- 
ly  shewed  that  some  of  his  statements  had  bi^n  misrepresented ; 
but  the  leading  impression  which  it  made  on  the  reader's  mind 
was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  anatomical  controversy  involved  in 
the  dispute  consisted  in  verbal  differences.  Into  *this  dispute  we 
do  not  enter;  partly  because  we  number  ourselves  among  those  who 
expect  much  less  light  than  Dr.  Spurzheim  promises  to  be  thrown 
on  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  anato- 
my,  and  still  less  by  the  most  perfect  estimate  that  can  be  formed 
of  the  degrees  of  merit  in  priority  of  discovery,  in  propriety  of  ver¬ 
bal  description,  and  in  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  which  exist 
among  the  different  competitors  of  past  and  present  times;  and  be-  11 
cause  we  consider  the  other  doctrines  which  connect  the  manifests-  H 
tions  of  mental  character  with  the  form  of  the  exterior  of  the  brain 
as  an  independent  subject  of  inquiry.  We  must,  therefore,  take 
leave  of  a  contest  from  which  one  of  the  parties  has  been  unhap¬ 
pily  called  by  an  early  death ;  a  gentleman,  to  whose  memoiy 
we  offer  no  (fisparagement,  althou^  we  do  not  coincide  in  senU- 
ment  with  those  eulogists,  who  imagine  that  they  do  most  justice 
to  the  character  and  memory  of  their  friends  when  they  describe 
them  as  peerless  and  su|ier-human.  Dr.  Gordon  was  a  man  of 
great  industry,  respectable  information,  and  a  pleasing  address. 
His  death  (x:casioned  just  regret,  from  the  zeal  with  which  he 
had  prosecuted  science,  and  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  he 
communicated  it.  The  success  which  resulted  from  this  last  qua¬ 
lity  would  have  probably,  had  he  lived,  done  much  good  to  our' 
medical  school,  by  stimulating  the  activity  of  others  in  cultivating 
either  talents  similar  to  his,  or  talents  of  a  different  kind,  by 
which  an  inferiority  in  these  might  have  been  compensated.  An 
honourable  emulation,  we  hope,  will  always  be  cultivatcxl  among 
us,  in  preference  to  an  invidious  dis|x)sition  to  dwell  on  those 
faults  which  are  only  detected  by  rivals,  who  see  one  another  in 
the  most  trying  situations.  •  Forbearance,  even  where  ground  of 
complaint  exists,  is  w'orthy  of  being  practised.  The  resignation 
of  some  eclat,  and  of  .some  emolument,  is  a  cheap  price  fur  the 
purchase  of  good  iieighbourhooil  and  mutual  instruction.  Yet 
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experience  seems  to  shew  that,  in  the  medical  profession,  much 
inmvidual  exertion  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  salutary 
guardedness,  and  a  just  degree  of  self-denial. 

We'  must  now  enter  on  a  view  of  the  phrenological  doctrines 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  the  subject  of  some  subsisting  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  we  have  selecterl  the  most  recent,  and,  we  think, 
most  able  representations  which  have  been  given  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  principal  questions.  The  article  Cranioscopy,  by  Dr. 
Boget,  gives  a  clear  deUul  of  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  with  a  brief  but  amusing  history  of  the  works  that  have 
been  written  on  physiognomy,  and  the  opinions  held  relative  to 
the  seat  of  the  human  soul.  The  circumstances  by  which  Dr. 
Gall’s  inquiries  were  suggested,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted,  are  described ;  the  plauriblc  analogies  by  which 
the  system,  in  some  of  its  parts,  is  supported,  are  fully  repre^ 
sentra ;  the  system  itself  briefly  describe ;  and  the  article  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  statement  of  those  considerations  by  which  the 
author  is  led  to  reject  the  whole  of  it  as  fallacious. 

Mr.  Combe's  Essays  form  a  zealous  defence  of  Dr.  Spuiv 
iheim.  Many  of  his  observations  show  much  acuteness,  seme 
of  them  are  both  orimnal  and  in  themselves  well  founded  and 
important;  but  whether  or  not  he  has  made  out  the  position 
that  Spurzheimism  is  a  system  founded  in  nature  and  truth,  be¬ 
comes  a  different  question. 

We  must  suppose  the  great  body  of  our  readers  to  be  already 
acquainted  with  the  principles,  and  a  few  of  the  details  of 
this  novel  system ;  and  we  can  scarcely  spare  room  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  it  at  such  length  as  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory  view  of 
h  to  those  to  whom  it  is  entirely  unknown :  we  can,  however. 
My,  that  our  readers  will  And  a  tolerably  full  account  of  it  in 
rimer  of  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 
We  recommend,  in  preference,  that  of  Mr.  Combe,  which,  being 
given  by  an  admirer,  must  at  least  be  expected  to  impart  a 
greater  d^p^  of  interest  to  the  subject. 

The  set  of  facts  inusted  on  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
amounts  to  this  general  account,  that  the  heads  of  persons  are 
in  some  measure  shaped  in  a  manner  conformed  to  their  men¬ 
tal  character ;  that  persons  possessed  of  particular  propensities, 
particular  sentiments,  and  particular  talents,  are  always,  or  al¬ 
most  always,  marked  by  a  greater  prominence  than  others  in 
particular  parts  nf  the  head.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  is 
a  question  which  can  only  be  determined  by  c^ful  observations. 
On  such  observations  the  founders  of  the  system  say  that 
they  have  established  their  doctrines.  These  observ’ations,  Mr. 
Combe  says,  he  has  found  by  much  inquiry  to  be  correct. 
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Others  say,  tliat,  for  various  reasons,  none  of  these  observa¬ 
tions  are  worthy  of  reliance. 

Spurzhcim,  nowever,  and  his  proselyte  IVIr.  Combe,  do  not 
rest  satisfied  with  this  as  an  insulated  groupe  of  facts.  They 
connect  with  them  a  curious  and  altogether  new  view  of  the 
human  faculties.  They  assert  that  man  possesses  a  diveraty 
of  faculties  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  kinds  of  ex. 
temal  objects  with  which  they  are  conversant.  Different  cerebral 
parts  are  considered  as  the  organs  of  these  different  determinate 
tendencies  and  powers,  in  the  same  manner  as  five  sets  of  organs 
are  destined  to  the  admission  of  the  objects  of  the  five  external 
senses.  This  is  exhibited  as  a  foundation  for  a  far  more  sound 
and  useful  classification  of  the  human  faculties  than  any  previous, 
ly  employed.  The  terms  understanding,  memory,  conception, 
imagination,  attention,  association,  and  all  the  others  which  have 
been  used  as  the  names  of  faculties];  by  metaphysical  wnUrs, 
are  miuntained  to  signify  nothing  more  than  modes  of  action 
w’hich  are  common  to  all  the  faculties.  The  metaphysidans 
themselves,  indeed,  have  considered  them  merely  as  different 
modes  of  action,  but  they  have  regarded  such  modes  as  the  only 
foundation  of  subdivision  on  the  subject  of  the  human  mins. 
They  consider  the  mind  as  one  single  power,  which,  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  understanding,  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment, 
acts  in  so  many  different  ways,  and  these  they  consider  as 
more  radically  different  from  one  another  than  any  diver¬ 
sity  of  talents  founded  on  the  classes  of  external  objects  about 
which  mental  operations  are  conversant.  In  their  attempts 
to  reconcile  their  doctrines  with  the  phenomena  of  human  cna- 
racter,  however,  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  account  for  the 
great  diversity  of  t^ent  in  the  same  person  as  directed  to  par¬ 
ticular  sets  of  objects,  and  the  differences  which  in  this  re* 
spect  are  found  between  one  individual  and  another.  These, 
accordingly,  they  ascribe  to  habit  and  accidental  occurrences 
operating  on  the  inclinations,  and  calling  forth,  or  in  other 
w’ords  creating,  facilities  in  a  determinate  direction.  Such  ex¬ 
ternal  causes  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  producing  the  most 
important  modifications  in  the  active  principles  and  the  cffec- 
tivo  talents  of  most  men.  Yet  it  cannot  lie  denied  that  many 
important  differences  appear  at  too  early  a  period,  and  under 
too  determinate  a  form  to  be  so  explained ;  and  in  short  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  evident  to  a  man  of  habitual  observation  of  character, 
that  some  are  born  with  one  talent,  and  one  set  of  powerful  sen¬ 
timents  and  propensities,  and  others  witli  characters  variously 
diversified,  as  that  one  man  is  naturally  an  idiot,  while  another 
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is  an  apt  subject  of  intellectual  and  moral  tuition.  But  where 
shall  the  boundary  be  fixed?  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ori^- 
haI  nature,  and  how  much  to 'education  and  other  external  circiun- 
sunces?  is  a  question  not  easily  solved.  It  is  a  question,  how¬ 
ever,  which  we  feel  ourselves  indebted  to  Drs.  Grail  and  Spur- 
zheim  for  agitating,  and  for  treating  in  an  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining  manner — in  a  manner  which  may  be  made  condudve  to 
instruction  even  by  those  who  are  most  rigidly  on  their  guard 
against  precipitate  conclusions  and  seductive  theories.  0^  this 
subject  also  we  find  many  valuable  observations  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Combe. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  undertakings  of  these 
gentlemen  was,  to  invent  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  between 
natural  and  acquired  faculties.  With  their  enterprise  some  judg¬ 
ment  is  conjoined,  and  we  can  pardon  them  though  they  do 
not  on  all  points  give  us  satisfaction  in  their  division  of  the  hu¬ 
man  faculties  by  reasonings  a  priori^  especially  as  they  do  not 
pretend  to  so  much,  and  grant  that  the  discovery  of  particular 
characteristics  in  the  form  of  the  brun,  as  inferred  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  the  head,  was  necessary  to  substantiate 
lone  of  the  distinctions  which  enter  into  the  details  of  their 
sjatem. 

They  consider  the  determinate  propensities  and  talents  of  man 
as  analogous  to  the  propensities  and  instincts  of  the  lower  animals. 
In  some  propensities,  common  to  both,  a  near  coincidence  takes 
place.  Some  of  the  animal  instincts  excite  our  just  admiration,  as 
duplaying,  in  their  effects,  much  apparent  consideration  and  in¬ 
imitable  dexterity  in  beings  in  other  respects  utterly  stupid. 
These  phenomena  have  seemed  to  most  naturalists  to  demand 
an  explanation  totally  different  from  any  thing  found  in  the  ac- 
doDs  of  mankind,  ana  they  therefore  have  given  them  the  name 
of  instincts,  as  indicating  a  peculiar  order  of  original  endowments. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  considers  the  varied  powers  of  man  as  arising 
from  a  plurality  of  similar  determinate  instincts,  varied  in  their 
original  proportions  to  one  another,  as  well  as  in  their  degrees 
of  cultivation.  His  rules  for  determining  what  faculties  are  pri¬ 
mitive,  are  the  following : 

He  admits  such  a  faculty  only  to  be  primitive,  as  he  finds, 

1.  To  exist  in  one  kind  of  animals  and  not  in  another. 

2.  To  vary  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species. 

8.  To  be  disproportionate  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  same 
individual. 

4.  Which  does  not  manifest  it.self  simultaneously  with  the 
other  faculties,  but  appears  earlier  or  later  in  life  thou  the 
ethers. 
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'  6.  Which  may  act  or  rest  singly. 

6.  Which  is  propagated  in  a  distinct  manner  from  parents  to 
children. 

7.  Which  may  ringly  preserve  its  proper  state  of  health  or 
disease. 

-  It  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  these  rules  infallible ;  in  com. 
mon  hands  they  certainly  will  not  prove  so ;  we  do  not  assent 
to  all  the  specifications  given  for  the  illustration  of  them  by 
Mr.  Combe ;  yet  they  certainly  furnish  valuable  materials  for 
forming  the  foundation  of  a  train  of  practical  observations  on 
human  character.  To  connect  such  observations  with  others 
nmultaneously  made  on  the  form  of  the  head  is  undoubtedly 
a  harmless  occupation.  It  may  exercise  the  talent  for  ob. 
serving  both  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  body.  To  declare  it 
utterly  and  necessarily  useless  for  all  purposes  of  discovsq, 
and  to  declare  that  any  connection  between  the  mental  chane. 
ter  and  the  form  of  the  head  cannot  possibly  be  real,  would 
be  the  height  of  presumption,  and  could  only  be  excused  by 
this  consideration,  that  such  discoveries  are  improbable,  other, 
wise  they  must  have  been  long  ago  made.  But  even  here,  whea 
it  is  considered  that  we  often  from  the  form  of  the  head  pro¬ 
nounce  a  man  or  a  child  to  be  an  ideot,  even  while  we  cannot 
specify  clearly  the  particulars  in  this  form  which  are  the  founds- 
tion  of  our  confident  and  unerring  conclusion,  we  may  at  lesa 
hope  to  distinguish 'from  one  another  by  the  form  of  the  head 
characters  in  certain  points  diametrically  opposite;  we  may 
hope  to  reduce  our  distincUons  to  more  or  less  precise  rulei; 
and  we  may  learn  in  the  end  to  pronounce  on  the  degree 
of  latitude  flowed  to  our  decisions.  Nay,  we  have  no  res- 
eon  to  deny,  that  discoveries  altogether  unanticipated  may  be 
made  on  many  varieties  in  the  human  character,  as  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  form  of  the  head,  in  proportion  as  our  obser¬ 
vations  both  on  mind  and  body  become  more  minute,  and  re- 
ceive  correction  and  extension  by  persevering  practice.  We 
arc  supported  farther  by  the  analogy  present^  in  the  fomu 
of  the  heads  of  those  animals  which  approach  nearest  to  mas 
in  the  distribution  of  the  bodily  organs.  We  perceive  con¬ 
stant  deviations  from  the  human  form  in  the  brain,  parricularly 
in  the  proportion  of  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part  of  it  We 
are  supported  also  by  the  strong  facts  which  declare  the  brain 
to  be  a  ruling  organ  in  the  motions  and  sensations  of  the  body, 
and  which  indicate  it  to  be  the  organ  of  thought,  or  the  most 
direct  intermedium  betwixt  the  mind  and  the  rest  of  the  corpo¬ 
real  frame,  as  well  as  betwixt  the  mind  and  the  external  wwld. 

From  such,  and  numerous  other  considerations,  Drs.  Gall  and 
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Spurzheim  were  induced  to  prosecute  this  train  of  inquiry,  and 
the  result  was,  that  they  presented  the  world  with  a  system  in 
which  they  connected  a  plurality  of  determinate  propen^ties, 
sentiments,  and  intellectual  powers,  with  determinate  portions  of 
the  brain.  This  system  appears  in  a  form  totally  diflerent  from 
the  refined  speculations  of  the  metaphysician,  by  which  graceful 
transitions  are  made  from  one  part  of  the  subject  to  another,  and 
by  which  the  whole  are  so  amalgamated  into  one  system,  that  the 
encroachment  of  one  department  on  another  assumes  an  imposing 
appearance,  by  being  held  out,  not  as  a  proof  of  confusion,  but 
an  exhibition  of  connection.  The  utuatiuns  of  the  organs,  on 
the  contrary,  are  delineated  by  these  new  inquirers  in  plates  of 
the  human  head,  in  which  lines  of  demarcation,  crossing  one 
another  like  net-work,  are'  traced.  The  meshes  between  these 
lines  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  for  the  sake  of  reference  to 
the  descriptions;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  juxta-posi- 
tion  of  the  respective  organs  presents  us  with  an  apparently 
crude  assortment  of  the  human  faculties.  We  shall  merely  give 
a  brief  enumeration  of  them,  in  the  order  of  the  founders,  which 
generally  follows  that  of  contiguity. 

1.  Amativeness  is  conceived  to  have  its  seat  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  cerebellum.  2.  Inimediately  over  this  is  the  or- 
gan  of  the  love  of  offspring.  Philoprogenitiveness.  3.  Over 
this,  InhabitivenesSy  or  a  propensity  to  choose  a  particular  ha- 
Intation.  4.  Adhesiveness^  or  a  propenrity  to  form  attach¬ 
ments  to  persons  and  things.  5.  Combativeness^  behind,  and  a 
little  above  the  ears.  6.  Destructiveness^  immediately  above 
No.  5.  7.  Constructiveness,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  temples. 
8.  Covetiveness.  9.  Secretiveness.  10.  In  the  middle  of  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  head,  immediately  above  inha- 
bitivenessy  b  Self-esteem.  11.  On  both  sides  of  this.  Love  of  Ap¬ 
probation.  IS.  Cautiousness.  13.  BenevoUncCy  in  the  superior 
middle  part  of  the  forehead.  14.  Veneration.  15.  Hope.  16. 
Idealitpy  or  poetic  disposirion  and  talent,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  temple,  immediately  above  covetiveness.  17.  Conscientious¬ 
ness  y  above  cautiousness.  18.  In  the  middle  and  upper  part  of 
the  head,  is  Firmness.  19.  In  the  central  part  of  the  forehead, 
Individualityy  the  faculty  which  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  exter¬ 
nal  beings  consequent  on  the  impressions  received  by  the  senses. 
20.  The  organ  of  Form  between  the  eyes,  above  the  inner  canthi. 
When  large  it  produces  unusual  distance  between  the  eyes.  2] . 
The  faculty  of  distinguishing  Size.  22.  The  faculty  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  Weight.  Neither  of  these  is  ascertained  by  oDservation,  but 
theb  existence  is  inferred  by  analogy;  the  organs  are  concluded 
to  be  situated  near  to  No.  W.  23.  Coloury  power  of  distin- 
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guishing  and  estimating  colours.  24.  Space,  or  local  memory. 
25.  Order,  the  faculty  of  methodical  arrangement,  immediately 
over  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye.  26.  Time.  The  power 
of  remembering  circumstances  connected  together  by  time.  27. 
Number.  The  faculty  of  calculation.  28.  Tune.  The  faculty 
of  music.  29.  Language.  The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  supra-orhitar  plate  of  the  eye  socket  When 
large,  it  imparts  an  unusual  degree  of  apparent  prominence  to 
the  eyes.  30.  Comparison.  In  the  forehead,  under  benevo- 
lence.  31.  Causality.  32.  }Vit.  33.  Imitation,  on  either  side 
of  benevolence.  On  the  outside  of  this  organ,  between  it  and ' 
ideality,  a  space  is  left  blank  as  the  situation  of  an  organ  the 
nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  whole  system  wears,  in  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  science,  a  highly  uncouth  appearance.  There  is  a 
rudeness  in  the  terminology,  an  abruptness  in  the  transitions 
from  organ  to  organ,  and  a  phy«ological  subdivi^n  foreign  to 
all  anatomical  separations  between  the  parts  of  the  brain.  The 
system,  therefore,  has  to  contend  with  some  disadvantages  which 
must  oppose  the  general  reception  of  it  in  the  world. 

In  so  far  as  terminology  is  concerned,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mank,  that  it  is  not  now  quite  so  rnde  as  in  an  earlier  state. 
The  organ  of  destructiveness  was  at  first  called  the  organ  of 
murder.  Has  every  man  such  an  organ  }  has  every  man  more 
or  less  of  the  murderer  ?  were  questions  which  naturally  occurred 
to  the  startled  reader.  This  appellation  was  suggested  by  a  fact 
stud  to  be  observed  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  this  part  id'  the  bnun  was 
veiT  prominent  in  persons  remarkable  for  numerous  atrocious 
ana  unaccountable  acts  of  murder.  To  say  that  every  man  has 
an  organ  of  murder,  and  that  every  one  who  has  a  particular  part 
of  the  cranium  unusually  prominent,  must  be  a  murderer,  were 
doctrines  which  could  not  fail  to  be  offensive.  This  iinguarded- 
ness  might  be  adduced,  by  friends,  as  an  evidence  merely  of  a 
want  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Gall,  and  might  even  lie  stat¬ 
ed  as  a  circumstance  mvourable  to  his  fidelity  to  nature  and  to 
facts.  This  organ  and  its  function  are  now  generalized  into  a 
faculty  of  destructiveness,  which  gives  an  inclination  for  destroy¬ 
ing  various  things  indiscriminately,  inanimate,  animated,  and 
human.  It  comes  in  aid  of  reason  and  prudence  in  those  in¬ 
stances  in  which  proceedings  in  some  measure  destructive  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  valuable  ends.  Where 
any  thing  is  destroyed  in  mere  wantonness,  and  where  human 
beings  fall  under  the  knife  of  the  murderer,  we  recognize  this 
faculty  to  be  grossly  abused,  and  to  become  the  uncontrolled  in¬ 
stigator  to  deras  of  immorality. 

Without  entering  farther  into  particulars,  wc  shall  simply 
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state  a  few  propositions  expressive  of  the  feelings  which  we 
entertain  towards  this  system.  We  cannot  receive  it,  and  we 
cannot  condemn  it,  because  we  do  not  profess  to  have  sub¬ 
jected  all  the  alleged  facts  to  the  test  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment.  We  do  not  perceive,  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  • 
of  the  authors,  that  uniform  strictness  of  logical  and  ra¬ 
tional  method,  which  entitles  them  to  our  entire  confidence. 
Gross  violations  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  frequent  in 
their  writings.  Towards  the  end  of  the  article  Craiiioscopy, 
the  reader  will  find  an  enumeration  of  some  of  them ;  and 
we  cannot  visit  with  very  pointed  censure  an  author  whose  re¬ 
gard  to  the  purity  of  our  knowltnlge  has  disposed  him  to  dis¬ 
courage  his  readers  from  expecting  a  system  of  sound  doctrine 
from  authors  whose  conjectures  and  conclusions  are  at  least 
sometimes  erected  on  a  sandy  foundation.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  accuse  ourselves  of  a  culpable  apathy  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science  if  we  were  to  pronounce,  without  more  minute 
inquiry,  tliat  there  is  in  reality  no  foundation  in  nature  for  a 
train  of  inquiries  similar  to  those  of  Gail  and  Spurzheim,  viz. 
that  there  is  no  conformity  between  the  mental  character  and  the 
shape  of  the  brain  and  of  the  head.  We  even  highly  admire 
their  ingenuity  in  the  new  foundation  which  they  have  proposed 
for  subdividing  the  human  faculties.  This  part  of  their  doc¬ 
trine  indicates  certain  qualities  which  belong  to  philosophers  of 
the  first  rank.  But  we  are  in  want  of  an  txperimentum  cruets 
on  the  question.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  are  all 
to  study  it  for  ourselves.  It  is  granted  to  be  attended  with 
difficulties,  and  to  require  the  aid  of  experience.  We  can 
easily  foresee  tliat,  when  we  find  a  want  of  correspondence 
in  the  facts,  we  shall  be  told  that  we  hl^e  misconceived  the 
application  of  its  principles.  We  do  not  find  in  all  its  me¬ 
taphysical  subdivisions  a  character  which  at  once  claims  our 
acquiescence ;  and,  in  the  course  of  acquiring  a  nicer  tact  in 
the  examination  of  the  human  head,  and  greater  practice  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  extent  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  we  might  fall  under  the  influence  of  habits  of  admira¬ 
tion  unfavourable  to  sound  inquiry,  or  we  might  feel  a  disap¬ 
pointment  from  a  want  of  satisfaction,  which  would  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  regrets  on  the  loss  of  precious  time,  and  a  mis.<lLrec- 
tion  of  labour,  too  bitter  to  contemplate  without  painful  appre¬ 
hension,  even  in  distant  and  uncertain  perspective.  We  can  find 
amusement  in  comparing  the  heads  of  children  and  of  men  with 
the  casts  of  Cicero's  head  which  have  the  organs  traced  in  the 
manner  of  our  friend  Dr.  Spurzheim.  We  sometimes  find  a  re¬ 
markable  coincidence ;  but  we  must  be  at  liberty  to  take  it  as  a 
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mere  amusement,  and,  in  our  state  ot* noviciate,  in  order  to  render 
this  amusement  the  more  tolerable,  we  must  at  times  be  permit 
ted  to  laugh  a  little  at  those  things  in  the  system  of  our  friend 
which  strike  us  as  oddities.  We  are  not  al tether  well  pleased 
with  Mr.  Combe  for  proscribing  all  mirth  on  the  subject.  Our 
mirth  may  not  l)e  that  of  contempt,  and  ccrtmnly  we  never 
mean  to  indulge  in  abuse.  But,  when  we  find  metaphysics,  ma. 
thematics,  music,  cunning,  vanity,  and  all  the  other  component 
parts  of  human  character,  exhibited  in  due  proportion  in  Uie 
forms  of  the  heads  of  every  person  with  whom  we  are  destined 
to  have  social  intercourse,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  curiously  struck 
with  the  grotesque  novelty  of  the  spectacle.  We  shew  some  phi. 
losophy  when  under  such  circumstances  we  say,  bona  Juky  (as  we 
most  sincerely  do,)  that  all  this  is  not  impossible.  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  have  paid  great  attention  to  human  heads,  and  to  hu. 
man  character;  and,  if  some  of  their  pracrical  remarks  are  evident, 
ly  shallow,  others  may  be  better  founded.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his 
demonstrations  even  of  the  human  skull,  succeeds  in  overturning 
some  of  the  objections  of  the  anatomists.  He  shewed  to  our 
complete  satisfaction  that  the  external  form  of  the  head  indicata 
in  general  the  form  of  the  brain,  that  the  irregularities  of  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  cranium  are  nothing  compared  to  the  differences  in 
the  form  of  the  cavity,  and  its  contents  in  different  individual! 
On  this  last  point,  as  illustrated  by  selections  from  his  cabinet  of 
skulls,  we  stand  indebted  to  him  for  views  equally  satisfactory 
and  unexpected.  His  dissertations  on  the  frontal  sinus  are  in. 
genious,  and  in  some  degree,  we  believe,  founded  in  truth.  Some 
of  them  would  require  to  be  verified  by  more  minute  inquiry ; 
and  particularly  by  taking  casts  of  the  same  head  or  face  at  ^ 
ferent  periods  of  li3[|  and  examining  the  skulls  of  the  same  sub¬ 
jects  after  death.  But  what  we  wish  chiefly  to  state  is,  that 
the  adepts  and  best  authorities  on  this  subject  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  even  to  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  hostile  part 
of  the  world,  irresistible  evidences  of  the  degree  of  confidence  due 
•  to  them  with  regard  to  the  principal  points  of  their  doctrine.  It  is 
not  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  be  told,  that  they  have  made  some 
remarkable  discriminations  on  particular  occasions,  and  that  un¬ 
biassed  persons  were  astonished  at  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
described  the  form  of  the  head  after  knowing  the  mental  character, 
and  vice  versa.  We  all  know  how  much  of  the  delusion  that  has 
been  propagated  through  the  world  has  been  founded  on  striking 
proofs  of  this  kind.  We  therefore  propose  that  a  trial  should  be 
instituted  on  an  extensive  scale.  Let  a  large  number  of  children 
be  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  best  accredited  supporter  ot 
this  system,  and  let  him  receive  no  previous  intimation  of  any 
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particulars  whatever  regarding  them ;  let  them  be  admitted  to  him 
one  after  another,  and  distinguished  by  numbers ;  let  the  scruti¬ 
ny  of  the  head  be  deliberately  made,  and  let  an  explicit  states 
roent  he  given  by  him  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  different 
subjects  under  certain  given  opportunities.  Let  the  witnesses  to 
the  fairness  of  the  proceedings  be  as  numerous  and  as  rigid  as 
possible ;  and  let  no  premature  admiration  or  captious  statement 
of  exceptions  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  collection  of  the  average 
results.  If  there  is  a  general  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  which 
the  system  thus  applied  authorizes,  some  exceptions  may  be 
allowed  without  overturning  the  system  itself.  We  are  told 
that  there  are  exceptions ;  that  the  superior  activity  of  a  small 
oi^n  may  sometimes  compensate  for  its  want  o5  size.  Mr. 
Combe  observes,  that  this  is  no  objection  to  the  system  itself, 
because  it  is  the  ordination  of  nature ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
if  the  exceptions  bear  nearly  an  equal  proportion  to  the  coin¬ 
cidences,  w;e  have  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  appropriate 
uses  of  those  jxirtions  of  the  brain  designated  as  separate  or- 

Igans.  The  size  or  the  activity  of  a  part  wholly  different 
may  be  the  true  instrument  of  the  mental  phenomena,  or  the 
whole  may  depend  on  activity,  and  that  activity  may,  for  any 
thing  we  know,  extend  to  the  whole  brain  or  to  some  determinate 
portion  of  it  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  We 
must  insist  on  some  proofs  of  coincidence  between  the  manifesta- 
l  tioDS  of  the  mind  and  the  she  of  the  respective  organs;  and,  when 

we  consider  that  the  appearances  of  talent  and  other  mental  fea¬ 
tures  are  liable  to  be  variously  accounted  for,  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  acknowledge  that  a  large  proportion  of  exceptions, 
though  still  forming  a  minority  of  the  cases  under  the  explana¬ 
tions  with  which  the  system  is  provided,  would  be  subversive  of 
the  wliole.  Another  request  for  additional  precision,  we  think,  will 
not  appear  unreasonable,  that  the  manner  of  determining  the 
aze  of  the  organs  should  be  subjected  to  fixed  rules.  Let 
us  have  a  centre  or  point  of  departure.  A  strmght  line,  con¬ 
necting  the  external  orifices  of  the  two  ears,  seems  to  be  fixed 
I  upon  as  the  axis  wanted, — what  are  the  minimum,  the  rae- 
!  dium,  and  the  maximum  of  the  distance  from -this  axis,  or  its 
j  middle  point,  allowed  for  the  respective  organs  ?  In  what  cases 
arc  the  proportions  of  the  organs  in  the  same  head  to  be  consi- 
1  dered  as  fixing  the  character  ?  and  in  what  cases  shall  we  allow 

!  that  the  conspicuousness  of  the  predominant  organs  may  be  con¬ 

cealed  by  Uie  size  of  tliose  adjoining,  which,  though  powerful 
in  themselves,  circumstances  may  not  have  permitted  to  appear 
so  prominent  in  determining  the  character  of  the  mind  ? 

We  must  remark,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  ambiguity  which 
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strikes  the  novice  in  this  department  of  inquiry,  from  the  result- 
ing  character  said  to  depend  on  the  various  combinations  of  the 
different  organs  in  their  respective  degrees  of  power.  Some  of 
these  results  are  stated  by  Mr.  Combe,  and  are  sufficiently 
plausible,  so  far  as  they  go ;  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  them  to 
say  that,  on  so  extensive  a  subject,  they  Ibmi  a  small  part  of  the 
varieties  in  human  character.  But  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  elementary  from  complex  feelings  by  the  principles  | 
of  the  system.  We  have  also  this  general  remark  to  make  I 
on  the  views  taken  of  human  character  by  Mr.  Combe,  that  I 
too  little  provision  is  made  for  its  great  versatility,  and  most 
especially  for  a  phenomenon  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  that 
a  person  prone  to  one  extreme  in  sentiment  is  equally  prone 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  is  with  facility  driven  to  ather 
by  the  force  of  extraneous  impulse.  A  man  who  feels  the  dis-  | 

advantage  arising  from  extreme  timidity  somedmes  falls  into  the  I 

opposite  extreme  of  temerity,  not  with  symptoms  of  constraut,  i 
but  «dth  facility,  and  in  a  manner  which  appears  altogether  na-  I 
tural  after  he  has  changed  his  plan.  A  person  who  sympa-  [• 
thizes  profoundly  w’ith  feelings  of  distress,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance  appears  full  of  human  kindness,  is  liable  to  become  deeply 
wounded  by  unexpected  neglects  and  instances  of  apathy  in  others,  .  ^ 
and  his  disappointments  render  him  in  the  end  so  malignant  and  1 
mischievous,  that  his  former  character  is  forgotten,  misrepre-  | 
sented,  and  discredited. — Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  but  the  im-  I 
perious  demonstration  of  fact  is  adequate  to  shew’  that  firmness  is  | 
a  separate  faculty,  operating  by  a  separate  organ,  and  is  not  rather 
the  result  of  constiiuUonal  texture  in  the  whole,  insuring  a  steady 
proportion  in  their  modes  and  degrees  of  activity. — One  asser¬ 
tion  which  runs  through  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Combe  we 
leave  to  controvert,  that  tlie  reflecting  faculties  are  compars-  | 
tively  late  in  life  in  their  developeinent.”  It  is  in  young  sub-  I 
jects,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  find  reflection  most  active,  and  I 
the  power  of  drawing  just  inferences  from  the  materials  of  their  | 
knowledge,  most  remarkable.  It  is  chiefly  in  comprehena%'e-  | 
ness  of  range  of  mind,  in  steadiness  of  conduct,  and  that  conso-  | 
lidated  tout  ensemble  of  character  which  commands  respect,  that  f 
the  stripling  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  is  excelled  by 
the  adult.  We  believe  that  the  young  have  in  general  been  too  | 
little  respected,  and  that  the  manners  and  habits  of  society  have  | 
led  to  an  unjust  disparagement  of  their  faculties,  and  an  impro¬ 
per  restriction  of  their  pursuits  to  uninteresting  exercises  of  the 
memory,  when  they  might  have  been  employed  in  the  initia-  i 
tory  parts  of  profound  science,  which  were  only  rendered  inac-  J 
cessible  by  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  explanation  under  w  hich  '  i 
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the  whole  scientific  world  itself  had  laboured,  and  an  oblivion  of 
the  steps  of  advancement  by  which  their  own  intelligence  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  science  was  atudned.  The  love  of  superiority,  attaching 
a  character  of  unnecessary  mastery  to  their  pursuits,  must  also 
come  in  for  a  share  in  forming  the  cause  of  this  prevmling  im¬ 
pression,  in  which  we  think  Mr.  Combe  too  readily  acquiesces. 

Allowing  that  a  great  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  those  doc¬ 
trines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheira  which  actual  observation  is  capa. 
ble  of  ascertaining  should  be  established,  we  do  not  conceive  that 
all  their  inferences  will  be  warranted.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  grant  that  these  different  portions  of  the  brain  are  exclu¬ 
sively  the  organs  of  these  different  powers ;  it  will  only  follow 
that  they  are  in  a  particular  manner  connected  with  then;. 
They  may  have  a  close  and  mutual  dependence,  totally  different 
from  that  common  participation  in  the  benefits  of  one  system  cf 
nutrition  which  they  possess  by  co-existing  in  the  same  Individ  uil 
body,  different  also  from  such  sympathy  and  mutual  influence 
as  are  analogous  to  the  nervous  sympathies  which  connect  mai^ 
of  the  animal  functions.  There  may  also  be  subdivisions  of  their 
parts  in  the  subordinate  exercises  belonging  to  one  genera 
function ;  particular  modifications  may  be  attached  to  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  placed  along  the  different  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion;  there  may  be  other  separate  faculties;  or  the  faculties  anl 
their  organs  may  imperceptibly  graduate  into  one  anothei 
Mr.  Combe  assuredly  goes  too  far  when  he  encourages  us  t> 
expect,  by  this  train  of  investigation,  to  ascertain  the  numbe 
of  the  faculties.  It  is  with  that  surface  of  the  brain  alom 
which  can  be  judged  of  through  the  cranium  and  integument 
that  these  inquines  are  conversant.  Now,  although  it  shouU 
be  granted  that  all  the  intervening  parts  between  the  centri 
point  and  the  surface  possess  a  unity  of  mental  function,  yet  oi 
what  principle  can  we  deny  the  same  distinctive  peculiarities  to 
take  place  with  other  superficial  parts,  which  are  not  directel 
to  the  external  aspect,  to  wit,  that  part  which  rests  on  the  basi 
of  the  cranium,  tnat  surface  of  the  cerebrum  which  rests  on  th 
tentorium,  and  those  portions  which  look  right  and  left,  and  ar 
seiiaratcd  by  the  falx  'f  Arc  not  these  convoluted  surfaces  as  lik* 
ly  to  belong  to  separate  organs  as  the  others ;  and  may  not  var\ 
ing  sizes  take  place  among  their  respective  parts,  which,  thoug. 
prevented  from  creating  any  visible  prominence,  modify  the  rt. 
suiting  shape  of  the  whole  ?  The  possibility  of  all  this  jnui 
lie  granted;  and  the  flat  denial  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  suj. 
porters  of  this  system  forms  one  of  the  least  promising  pledge 
of  their  delicacy  in  restraining  themselves  from  oversteppig 
tlie  modesty  of  nature. 
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Having  thus  delivered  our  present  impressions  of  the  value 
and  promises  of  this  system  of  phrenology,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  more  particularly  for  a  little  to  die  work  of  Mr.  Combe. 

It  oonnsts  of  three  Essays.  The  first  on  the  principles  of  the  sys. 
tern,  and  the  objections  made  against  it ;  the  second  on  the  fa¬ 
culties  and  their  organs ;  and  the  third  on  the  utility  of  the 
.system. 

The  Firk  Essay  contains  the  principal  reasonings  of  the  au- 
:hor,  in  which  he  attacks  the  metaplwsicians  and  the  anatomists. 
His  chief  object  with  regard  to  the  former,  is  to  shew  that  by 
'.heir  mode  of  studying  the  mind,  they  could  not  have  discovered 
h  it  any  determinate  faculties,  supposing  them  to  have  existence, 
from  the  glaring  insufficiency  of  their  mode  of  procedure,  consist- 
iig  entireTk  in  “  reflections  on  the  objects  of  their  own  conscious- 
ress,''  and  their  inattention  to  the  history  of  the  mind,  in  its  di- 
lersified  relations  to  society  and  external  objects,  and  its  coti- 
lection  with  the  organs  of  the  body.  In  these  fields  of  obser- 
mdon  they  satisfy  themselves  with  a  few  meagre  facts,  which 
fttey  bring  forward  in  illustration  of  the  vague  and  general 
lositoons  which'  they  establish,  by  reflecting  on  the  objects  of 
heir  own  consciousness.  Actuated  by  this  pride  of  generality, 
hey  treat  even  their  scanty  illustrations  from  human  life  as  not 
lecessary  to  their  own  discoveries,  though  useful  for  conciliating 
[fosser  and  more  desultory  minds.  Whereas  they  ought  to  have 
irst  studied  these  well,  in  order  to  form  any  thing  like  a  just  or 
txtensive  view  of  the  human  faculties. 

"  There  are  three  facts  in  the  constitution  of  man,  of  great  importance 
T>  be  attended  to  in  commencing  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  his 
lature,  which  Lave  not  hitherto  met  with  the  consideration  they 
wserve. 

**  Firsl,  consciousness  is  single,  although  there  is  a  plurality  of  in- 
truroents  by  means  of  which  the  mind  manifests  itself.  For  example, 

76  have  five  senses,  by  means  of  which  we  receive  impressions  from 
xtemal  nature ;  and  yet  consciousness  partakes  of  the  unity  of  the 
iind,  and  not  of  the  plurality  of  the  instruments.  Hence  it  follows 
hat  we  could  never,  by  reflection  on  the  subjects  of  our  own  con- 
ciousness  alone,  discover  that  we  possess  distinct  senses. 

"  In  the  second  place.  The  organs  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
cts  upon,  and  by  means  of  which  it  receives  impressions  from  the 
xtemal  world,  perform  their  functions  without  any  consciousness 
1  the  mind,  either  of  their  existence  or  their  operations.  For  ex- 
mple,  voice  is  produced  by  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  a  num- 
er  of  muscles  connected  with  the  larynx,  at  the  command  of  the 
'ill,  and  yet  consciousness  gives  us  no  intimation  either  of  the  ex- 
tence  or  functions  of  these  muscles.  In  like  manner,  the  leg  and 
rm  are  extended  and  withdrawn  at  the  command  of  the  will,  and 
)t  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  these  nerves  and  muscles,  con- 
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■cioniness  gives  us  no  intiouttion.  We  are  conscious  of  the  act  of 
volition  which  puts  them  in  motion,  and  of  the  result  produced,  but 
not  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  special  nerves  and  muKles 
themselves. 

"  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  organs  of  the  five  senses. 
When  the  table  is  struck  in  my  presence,  and  1  attend  to  the  subject 
of  my  own  consciousness,  all  that  I  discover  is  the  existence  of  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  which  1  call  a  sound,  and  from  which,  by  * 
the  constitution  of  my  nature,  I  immediately  infer  the  existence  of 
something  external  causing  it ;  but  by  this  reflection  1  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  impression  is  excited  by  means  of  an  ear. 

In  the  third  place,  The  functions  of  the  organs  can  never  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  dissection  alone. 

“  It  will  be  asked  then,  by  what  means  do  we 'discover  that  we 
possess  organs  as  the  media  of  communication  betwixt  the  mind  and 
the  external  world  ?  And  by  what  means  do  we  discover  that  there 
is  a  plurality  of  these  media  i  By  experience  and  observation  alone. 

I  dii-cover  by  experience  and  ob^rvation  that,  when  a  hard  body  is 
struck,  I  receive  the  impressions  called  sounds.  The  discovery  of  the 
different  intermedia  and  their  functions  is  made  only  by  comparing 
the  power  of  experiencing  impressions  with  the  condition  of  the  orga¬ 
nization.  It  is  only  by  a  course  of  observations  of  the  constant  con¬ 
comitance  betwixt  a  certain  state  of  the  ear  in  particular,  and  the 
power  of  experiencing  the  impressions  of  sounds,  that  we  discover 
which  is  the  organ  of  hearing.” 


Applying  these  principles  to  the  discovery  of  the  organs  of 
thougnt,  Mr.  ComM  proceeds  to  state,  that 

“  Gall  and  Spurzheim  lay  aside  all  preconceived  theories,  both 
regi^ing  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  connection  of  these  fa¬ 
culties  with  organization,  and  they  give  themselves  up  entirely  to 
the  observation  of  nature.  There  was  at  the  same  school  with  Dr. 
Gall  a  boy  whom  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  rival  in  the  art  of  learning 
Words,  but  to  whom  he  found  he  could  nudie  no  approaches  in  that 
art,  by  any  effort  he  could  make.  ’  This  circumstance  caused  him  to 
uk  himself.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  boy's  mind  that  there  is  not 
in  mine  ?  I  excel  him  in  other  acts  of  thought,  yet  he  excels  me  in 
this.  If  the  mind,  as  the  metaphysicians  teach,  manifest  but  one 
power  equally  cap^le  of  feeling  in  every  way,  how  does  it  happen 
that  I  possess  a  power  of  acting  in  one  way  superior  to  what  this  boy 
possesses ;  while  he  possesses  a  power  of  acting  in  another  way  supe¬ 
rior  to  what  1  possess  ?  I  am  certain  that  the  difference,  in  so  far  as 
regards  myself,  is  natural;  for  I  ardently  desire  to  rival  this  boy  in  the 
power  of  learning  wmds,  yet  I  cannot  do  so.  Dr.  Gall  observed,  by 
mere  accident, .  tnat  a  particular  portion  of  this  boy’s  head  was  more 
developed  than  the  corresponding  portion  of  his  own ;  while  other 
portions  of  his  own  head  were  more  developed  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  boy’s.  Here  there  were  two  facts,  viz.  a  certain 
mental  power,  and  a  certain  development  of  head  in  concomitance. 
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They  afibrded  no  result  of  themselves,  but  they  led  to  fiuther '  oi>. 
servations.” 

After  statihg  the  obvious  progress  of  these  inquiries,  in  accumu- 
lating  facts  adequate  to  lead  to  general  conclusions  by  induction, 
he  endeavours  to  show,  first,  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  real 
faculties  which  inspire  men  to  act,  hy  observing  their  actions ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  true  develope. 
ment  of  the  brain  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head.  He  con¬ 
demns  those  philosophers  who  account  for  mental  phenomena  to 
so  great  an  extent  by  habit  and  external  impressions,  and  shows 
how  unjustly  they  have  despised  the  vulgar  for  ascribing  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  human  character  to  nature.  He  does  not  however  ad¬ 
vert  to  a  fact  which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  vulgar  often 
ascribe  to  original  nature  phenomena  depending  entirely  on  ex¬ 
traneous  circumstances.  It  is  indeed,  as  he  states,  the  universal 
practice  of  those  who  wish  to  influence  others,  to  address  them¬ 
selves  to  their  strongest  biases.  But  this  is  equally  proper  whe¬ 
ther  we  consult  such  dispositions  as  are  natural,  or  such  as  every 
person  knows  to  be  the  result  of  habit  and  circumstances.  He 
brings  forward  the  opinions  which  different  metaphysicians  have 
entertmned  on  the  powers  of  the  mind,  who  have  ascribed  to  it 
different  faculties  indeed,  but  have  chosen  for  the  basis  of  their 
subdivision  mere  affections  or  acts  of  the  mind,  maintaining  the 
latter  to  be  a  single  general  power.  The  author  first  accuses  them 
of  an  improper  use  of  the  word  “  faculty,”  and  as  not  having  un¬ 
derstood  what  a  faculty  is.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
nomenclature.  The  mind,  in  so  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned, 
is  single.  Now,  while  no  other  division  of  the  mental  powers  is 
known  as  standing  in  separate  relations  to  certain  classes  of  ob¬ 
jects,  tliere  is  nothing  u^hilusophical  in  calling  memory,  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  judgment  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  This  proce¬ 
dure  does  not  in  itself  imply  the  least  hostility  even  to  the  different 
expedients  which  Mr.  Combe  embraces  for  studying  the  history 
and  nature  of  the  human  mind.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  may  have 
made  great  discoveries  ;  but  these  appear  rather  in  the  light  of 
additions  to  what  was  formerly  allowed,  at  least  by  some  meta¬ 
physicians,  and  not  a  subversion  of  all  former  principles.  A 
dispute  might  indeed  be  maintained,  whether  the  doctrines  of 
the  soundest  metaphysicians,  or  the  discoveries  of  the  new  school, 
are  of  greatest  importance ;  and  it  might  be  insisted,  that  the 
latter  are  so  important  as  to  throw  the  whole  speculations  of  the 
metaphysicians  into  the  shade,  But  this  is  different  from  prov¬ 
ing  tnem  to  be  fallacious. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  answer  what  he  calls  the  objections 
of  the  Anatomists.  Here  be  with  great  truth  contends,  that  obser- 
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ration  alone  can  decide  the  question  between  Drs.  Gall  and  Spur- 
zheim  and  their  opponents,  and  that  the  dictates  of  careful  ol^r- 
vationon  concomitance  between  mental  manifestationsand  external 
form,  are  in  vmn  combated  by  speculations  founded  on  anatomical 
researches.  Under  this  head  he  takes  up  the  different  objections 
offered  by  medical  men,  though  not  all  of  them  strictly  anatomical. 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  and  the  author  of  Cranioscopy  are 
those  with  whom  he  chiefly  grapples;  and  he  justly  states,  that  on 
this  point  too  great  deference  has  been  paid  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  as  it  is  one  on  which  other  persons  are  equally  com¬ 
petent  to  make  observations,  and  draw  conclusions.  Among 
other  statements,  Mr.  Combe  finds  fault  with  Dr.  Roget  for  call¬ 
ing  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  different  observations  “  arguments,”  even 
in  those  instances  in  which  they  are  given  as  independent  of  those 
considerations  on  which  the  system  rests.  The  greater  part  of 
them,  however,  when  admitted,  must  operate  as  confirmations, 
and,  as  such,  demand  a  little  examination  on  the  part  of  any  reader 
who  entertains  doubts  on  the  subject.  Among  others  are  to  be 
reckoned  those  which  relate  to  the  pathognomy  of  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
or  the  appropriate  motions  and  gestures  which  are  found  to  ac¬ 
company  different  sentiments.  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  observed, 
that  under  their  inffuence  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  direct 
the  motions  of  the  body  towards  the  respective  organs.  “  Dr. . 
Spurzheim  found  by  observation,  that  in  an  individual  who  ma¬ 
nifests  great  self-esteem,  a  certain  part  of  the  brain  is  fully  deve¬ 
loped  ;  and  likewise  that  the  individual  carries  his  head  high, 
and  reclining  backwards.  But  these  two  facts  are  independent.” 
Several  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  that  come  under 
this  head,  however,  bear  the  marks  of  great  improbability.  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  head  imply  simultaneous  motions  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  brain.  Among  others,  the  Dr.  specifies  the  lifting  up  of  the 
hands  and  eyes  in  religious  devotion  as  founded  on  the  high  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  organ  of  veneration.  It  does  not,  he  says,  proceed  from 
any  notion  that  the  Object  of  worship  is  considered  as  above  us, 
for  we  know  that  our  heads  take  various  directions,  according  to  the 
rotatory  motions  of  the  earth.  A  remark  of  this  complexion  we 
must  be  excused  for  not  being  prepared  to  listen  to  with  any  feel¬ 
ings  of  respect.  That  it  can  proceed  from  any  man  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation,  is  something  new;  that  it  could  be  entertained  in  the  same 
mind  that  occupied  itself  with  the  speculations  of  which  we  have 
expresscxl  our  approbation,  is  a  phenomenon  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  expect  We  must  also  say,  that  this  is  not  the  only  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  original  expositions  of 
this  system.  Mr.  Combe  accuses  Dr.  Roget  of  “  exerting  him¬ 
self  to  pick  every  possible  flaw  in  it;”  but  the  ^lerception  ot  these 
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faults  requires  no  exertion.  They  are  neither  very  few  in  nun. 
her,  nor  accompanied  with  any  appearance  of  vernal  inadvertence. 
They  consist  of  doctrines  urged  onyhe  reader  with  an  air  of  con- 
hdence,  as  superior  to  all  those  formerly  taught  on  the  subject; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  habits  of  our  countrymen  are  in 
general  such  that  the  loathing  which  they  excite  extends  to 
every  new  thing  that  emanates  from  the  quarter  which  gave  them 
birth.  They  do  not  justify,  but  they  go  far  to  excuse,  the  harsh, 
ness  of  some  of  our  reviewers.  On  this  account.  Dr.  Spurs- 
heim's  appearance  among  ns  was  necessary  to  convince  us  that 
the  school  in  which  he  is  so  conspicuous  possesses  any  clmms  to 
attention. 

Next  follow  Mr.  Combe’s  replies  to  popular  objections,  vi*. 
those  which  represent  the  system  as  in  contradiction  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion  and  morality.  It  has  been  branded  with  the 
charge  of  gross  materialism,  a  charge  certainly  founded  on  shal¬ 
low  premises.  What  materialism  is  there  in  saying,  that  the 
'powers  of  the  human  mind  are  closely  linked  in  their  mani¬ 
festations  with  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  more  than  in 
granting  that  the  human  soul  is  connected  with  the  human  body, 
and  that  the  upright  gait,  elevated  front,  and  expresave  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  human  face  divine,  announce  a  different  inhabitant 
from  all  the  forms  of  the  lower  creation  ?  Let  us  think  what  t 
confused  train  of  consequences  would  arise  from  a  denial  of  this. 
We  should  not  know  where  to  recognise  our  own  species,— we 
should  be  left  at  liberty  to  acquiesce  in  the  transmigrations  of 
the  gv'innomphists,  or  even  to  suppose  that  angels  and  divinities 
animate  the  bodies  of  the  most  contemned  reptiles  and  worms, 
and  therefore  adopt  the  beastly  worship  of  the  ancient  ‘Egyp¬ 
tians.  If  in  rejecting  these  abominations  there  is  no  matenal* 
ism,  neither  can  this  charge  be  justly  brought  against  the  doc- , 
trines  -of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The  doctrines  of  these  authors 
neither  invite  nor  repel  the  materialist.  .  They  leave  the  question 
exactly  where  it  was,  although  the  authors  inculcate  a  contrary 
doctrine,  and  always  connect  orthodox  principles  with  their  own 
peculiarities.  The  miuntenance  of  innate,  and  necessarily  operat¬ 
ing  powers,  fixed,  as  it  were,  by  certain  masses  of  matter  called 
their  organs,  has  also  been  urged  as  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of 
moral  liberty  and  accountableness ;  but  a  little  cool  consideration 
will  convince  any  thinking  mind  that  the  high  questions  of 
providence,  free  wrill,  and  fate,  are  equally  independent  of  their 
principles  witli  the  nature  of  matter  and  mind.  On  these  points 
Mr.  Combe’s  replies  are  satisfactory  and  instructive. 

The  second  essay  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
and  their  organs.  He  begins  with  a  secUon  on  the  functions 
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of  the  five  external  senses,  which  we  strongly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of,  the  reader  as  ingenious  and  instructive. 
Though  we  do  not  think  that  in  every  particular  he  has  esta¬ 
blished  his  speculations,  he  has  made  some  improvements  on  the 
views  of  his  predecessors.  On  the  dependence  of  the  sense  of  vi- 
non  on  the  sense  of  touch,  for  conveying  accurate  notions  of  the 
distance  and  direction  of  surfaces,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were 
too  open  to  the  remarks  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  their  posi- 
doDS  were  disgraceful  to  any  one  who  had  enjoyed  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  learning  the  first  elements  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Combe  defends  their  conclusion,  but  without  leaving  any  room, 
as  they  did,  to  suspect  that  he  did  not  understand  the  doctrines 
of  our  soundest  metaphysicians.  On  this  subject  some  farther 
research  is  still  required  to  give  it  precision.  The  present  is  not 
a  fit  occasion  for  original  discussions  on  such  subjects.  We  only 
beg  leave  in  the  mean  time  to  refer  tlie  reader  to  an  interesting 

E*'  Limous  essay  by  the  late  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham,  pub- 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  as  containing 
some  valuable  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  the  argument. 

In  describing  the  internal  faculties  and  their  organs,  our  author 
merely  detmls  the  particulars  of  the  system  which  lie  espouses, 
and  gives  the  testimony  of  the  impressions  which  have  been  the 
result  of  his  own  observations  on  human  nature.  He  points  out 
the  legitimate  application  of  the  terms  which  the  metaphysicians 
have  used  os  the  names  of  mental  faculties.  They  can  mily  be 
applied  with  propriety  to  express  modes  of  activity,  some  of 
which  belong  to  all  the  faculties,  and  others  only  to  a  certain 
class  of  them.  He  refers  us  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  for 
an  account  of  pathognomy,  or  natural  language.  Ho  then  states 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  moral  liberty.  These  sections 
are  followed  by  one  consisting  of  some  facts  illustrative  of  the 
system,  in  the  form  of  letters  sent  to  the  author  by  difierent  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  relate  to  him  the  observations  which  they  have  made 
of  concomitance  between  mental  character  and  cerebral  deve- 
lopement.  These*  are  merely  intended  to  show  that  conformU 
ties  of  this  sort  occur  in  practice;  but,  Os  no  names  are  given,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  proofs,  they  can  only  operate  as  encou¬ 
ragements  to  the  practical  observ  ations  of  those  readers  to  whom 
the  character  of  the  author  appears  in  any  degree  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Readers  will  differ  in  the  value  they  put  on  them,  but 
the  author  is  not  injudicious  enough  to  hold  them  up  as  ulti¬ 
mately  decisive. 

The  last  essay  is  on  the  utility  of  the  system.  “  It  is,”  says 
the  autlior,  “  a  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  and  treats  of 
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the  innate  powers  of  feeling  and  of  thinking  conferred  upon  , 
him  by  nature,  and  on  which  education  and  external  circumstan. 
ces  arc  destined  to  act.'*  He  seems  to  represent  it  as  adequate 
to  give  a  most  satisfactory  tennination  to  the  wandering  uncer. 
tainties  and  disputes  of  metaphysicians,  and  to  impart  a  charac. 
ter  of  soundness  and  efficiency  to  the  means  adoptra  for  itnprov. 
iiig  the  nature,  and  meliorating,  in  many  cases,  the  conaidon  I 
of  man.  | 

“  It  gives  us  a  clear  and  philosophical  view  of  the  innate  capa. 
cities  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  effects  of  external  circumstan* 
ces  in  modifying  them,”  and  “  it  is  therefore  fitted  to  throw  light 
upon  evei  y  subject  in  which  human  nature  is  concerned.  The 
subjects  on  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  throw  a  powerful  light, 
are,  education,  genius,  the  ])hilusophy  of  criticism,  criminal  legis- 
lation,  and  insanity the  last  three  of  these  subjects  being  too 
extensive,  he  confines  himself  to  the  first  two.  “  Before  we  can 
hope  to  conduct  education  to  advantage,  we  must  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  innate  dis{x)sitiun8  and  capacities  of  the  mind, 
and  learn  philosophically  the  sphere  of  action  of  each  faculty, 
and  how  far  each  is  susceptible  of  being  repressed  or  exalted.** 
He  proceeds  to  shew,  “  that  the  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
teaches,  that  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculties  depends  on 
or^nization.  This  accounts  fur  the  transmission  of  mental  pe> 
cuTiarities  from  parents  to  children.  The  same  consideration  in¬ 
culcates  the  importance  of  physical  education,  for  regulating  the 
degree  and  the  direction  of  sensibility.  Secondly,  This  system 
teaches  the  order  observed  by  the  faculties  in  the  course  of  their 
suco^ssiye  deyelopement,  and  inculcates  the  obligations  that  lie 
on  us  from  duty  and  affection,  to  direct  the  feelings  (which  he 
numbers  among  the  faculties)  to  their  proper  objects,  and  not  to 
lacerate  them,  by  treating  those  who  possess  them  as  if  they  had 
no  feelings  at  all.”  On  this  subject  he  offers  some  highly  useful 
and  pertinent  obseryations.  Among  other  points,  he  treats  in  a 

i'udicious  manner  the  influence  of  example:  but  we  cannot  follow 
lim  in  the  necessary  connection  which  he  wishes  to  establish  be- 
tween  good  methods  of  ecFucation  anil  the  theory  of  Dr.  Spur¬ 
zheim.  For  instance,  he  says  “  There  is  no  doubt  a  faculty  of 
imitation  which  giyes  the  power  of  mimicry^  and  which  unques¬ 
tionably  exerts  an  influence  in  disposing  the  child  to  imitate  his 
seniors ;  but  there  is  besides  an  identity  of  faculties,  (i.  e.  an 
identity  of  nature  in  all  the  faculties  as  existing  in  different  in- 
diyiduals,)  and  a  sympathetic  influence  arising  from  similaiity  of 
constitution,  that  makes  a  child  prone  to  do  the  acts  which  he 
secs  done  before  him.”  We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  when  he 
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finds  two  sources  of  imitation  so  different,  he  evinces  by.  far  too 
great  facility  in  believing  in  the  separate  faculty  of  imitadon, 
and  its  appropriate  organ.  If  imperious  facts  had  led  him  ir- 
reasbhly  to  a  conviction  of  its  existence,  it  must  at  first  sight 
wear  so  quesdonablc  a  shape  in  the  eyes  of  others,  as  to  require 
a  formal  apology  to  gain  admittance  into  respectable  society.  The 
cUum  advanced  in  its  favour  is  given  in  too  peremptory  a  tone. 

We  regret  that  we  have  npt  room  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manv  excellent  observations  of  the  author  on  the  culbvation  and 
regulation  of  the  different  sentiments  and  knowing  faculties.  Of 
one  point  we  are  completely  convinced^  that  the  different  sorts  of 
talent  and  traits  of  character  in  the  same  mind  are  far  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  another,  and  far  less  capable  of  being  explained 
ny  association  of  feeling,  than  has  been  supposed  among  meta¬ 
physicians  and  some  novelists,  and  that  the  parade  of  explana¬ 
tion  advanced  on  such  subjects  has  generadly  amounted  to  an 
empty  shew  of  profundity,  pregnant  with  fallacious  and  contract¬ 
ed  conclusions. 

On  genius,  we  are  highly  delighted  with  the  truth,  and  we 
may  add,  the  splendour,  of  some  of  our  author's  descriptions. 
His  great  aim  is  to  prove  that  genius  must  always  be  congeni¬ 
tal,  and  never  the  oft'spring  of  induWy  or  of  accidental  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  principal  fault  of  this  work  in  point  of  authorship  is ’dif¬ 
fuseness.  An  inexperienced  writer,  when  zealous  to  inculcate 
his  sentiments,  is  too  apt  to  suspect  his  readers  of  a  deficiency  of 
native  suggestion.  He  therefore  exhibits  the  same  idea  in  too 
many  shapes,  possessing  scarcely  any  difference  from  one  ano¬ 
ther.  He  is  too  little  aware  of  the  tedium  produced,  when  a 
reader  finds  the  author  delivering  in  full  detail  the  ideas  over 
which  his  own  mind  had  already  glided  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  and  with  ample  satisfaction.  It  is  after  becoming  bet¬ 
ter  acqumnted  with  the  feelings  of  readers,  and  better  disciplined 
in  self-castigation,  that  he  sacrifices  the  greater  part  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  that  occur  to  him,  and  gives  to  those  which  he  has  select¬ 
ed  such  an  arrangement  and  direction  as  will  secure  their  efficacy. 
The  eftiect  of  this  work  might  have  been  greater  if  it  had  been 
condensed  to  half  the  size.  We  can,  however,  confidently  re¬ 
commend  it  to  those  who  take  any  interest  either  in  philosophi¬ 
cal  inquiries  into  the  human  mind,  or  in  the  practical  study  of 
human  character. 
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Art.  II.  The  EnUmologiat'a  UaeftU  Compendium:  or  an  1%. 
trodueiion  to  the  Knmdedge  of  BritUh  Inaecta.  By  Gkoioi 
Sauodelle,  A.L.S.  Loudon.  1819. 

The  science  of  Entomology  has  of  late  years  been  cultivated 
by  the  naturalists  of  England  with  considerable  success ;  and, 
even  in  this  part  of  the  island,  there  are  a  few  observers  who  devote 
some  attention  to  the  subject.  The  endless  variety  of  forms  which 
insects  present,  the  vivid  and  diversified  colours  which  they  dis. 
play,  and  the  wonderful  instincts  they  exhibit,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  curious.  They  are  no  less  interest, 
ipg  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  The  silkworm  prepares  for 
us  the  finest  thread — the  bee  collects  honey— the  coccus  fur¬ 
nishes  the  arts  with  the  cochineal  dye,  and  the  blister-fly  is  eqi. 
ployed  by  the  apothecary.  But  the  ravages  which  they  commit 
among  our  crops  and  stores,  and  the  scenes  of  nastiness  in  which 
many  of  them  reside,  have  conspired  to  excite  an  aversion  to 
the  whole  insect  world,  and  a  reluctance  to  investigate  their  cha. 
racters  and  manners.  Besides,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in 
the  examination  of  many  ^f  the  parts  of  insects  on  which  thdr 
classification  depends,  arising  from  their  minuteness  and  compli. 
cated  structure. 


The  lovers  of  the  study  of  insects  have  long  perceived  the 
circumstances  which  rendered  it  generally  unpopular,  and  have 
looked  with  an  anxiety,  bordering  on  despair,  for  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  work  calculated  to  demonstrate  its  utility,  conquer  pre*  1 
judice,  and  explain,  in  a  perspicuous  and  engaging  manner,  the 
structure,  funcUdns,  and  economy  of  this  most  numerous  tribe 
of  living  beings.  At  last,'  two  of  the  most  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  entomologists  of  England,  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  and 
William  Spence,  Esq.  united  their  efforts  in  accomplishing  the 
task,  and  have  already  produced  two  volumes,  unuer  the  mo. 
dest  title,  of  “  An  Introduction  to  Entomology ^  The  first  volume 
was  published  about  four  years  ago,  and  the  second  in  1817. 
When  the  work  is  completed,  we  shall  lay  an  account  of  its  con¬ 
tents  before  our  readers.  In  the  mean  time,  we  observe,  that  it 
is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  talents  of  the  authors,  exhibit¬ 
ing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  a  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  of  facts,  united  with  cautious  generalization  and  pleasii^ 
description.  The  purest  mind  will  meet  with  nothing  offensive 
to  delicacy ;  and  we  arc  persuadcxl  that  neither  the  young  nor 
the  old  can  peruse  the  treatise,  without  being  greatly  amused 
and  instructikl.  We  anxiously  wait  for  tlic  publication  of  the 
remaining  volumes.  In  the  mean  time,  we  impose  on  ourselves 
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the  task  of  reviewing  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  but 
which,  we  r^ret,  docs  not  meiit  tlic  same  character. 

The  work  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  to  which  we  have  now  allud> 
ed,  appeared  to  Mr.  Samouellc  too  bulky  and  expensive  for  young 
•  persons  in  particular,  to  whom  he  considers  the  science  of  £nto* 
inology  as  peculiarly  adapted.  He  was  therefore  induced  by  these 
'  consiaerations,  (perhaps  some  other  motives  likewise  operated,) 
to  prepare  a  more  elementary  work,  of  whose  character  he  thus 
speaks  in  the  preface :  “  To  experienced  scientific  entomologists 
M  this  work  cannot  be  expectctl  to  afford  much  additional  infor- 
“  mation.  Their  good  sense  will,  however,  admit  its  necessity 
«  and  utility,' since  a  publication  on  such  a  plan  has  long  been  a 
“  great  desideratum  ;  yet  even  to  these  it  is  presumed  it  will  not 
«  be  altogether  useless,  since  it  contains  the  characters  of  many 
«  genera  lately  established  by  the  most  celebrated  entomologists 
“  on  the  Continent,  and  never  before  printed  in  this  country.”— 
P.6. 

To  write  a  useful  elementary  work  on  any  branch  of  science, 
is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  The  author  ought  to  be  ex* 
tensively  acquainted  w'lth  his  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  the  systems  of  different  observers,  and  select 
the  most  appropriate  examples  for  the  illustration  of  his  general 
I  views.  B^des,  it  is  expedient  that  he  be  qualified  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  perspicuous  language.  Even  with  these  acquire-  • 
ments  he  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  his  readers  arc  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  igT)orant  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  proceed,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  truths,  in 
BO  logical  an  order,  that  every  page  may  prepare  tl^  mind  for  the 
information  which  is  to  follow. ,  Such,  however,  arc  seldom  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  undertake  to  compose  elementary 
works.  In  zoology,  in  particular,  with  the  exception  of  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  Entomology  already  referred  to,  we  may  with  con¬ 
fidence  affirm,  that  there  are  no  elementary  works  on  any  of  its 
departments  in  our  language,  which  arc  not  mere  compilations, 
and  resemble  more  the  efforts  of  literary  hirelings,  than  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  well-informed  observers.  Wc  are  sorry,  for  the  sake 
of  our  entomological  readers,  that  the  present  work  scarcely  forms 
an  exception  to  the  censure  which  we  have  bestowed.  So  much 
dissatisfied  were  wc  with  the  pcru.sal  of  even  a  few  pages,  that 
we  felt  inclined  to  throw  the  volume  aade,  and  devote  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  more  pleasing  and  instructive  performance.  But 
upon  considering,  that  it  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
issued  from  the  press  since  the  commencement  of  our  critical  la¬ 
bours— and  that  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  we  must  neither 
be  fastidious  nor  selfish,  we  determined  to  malce  our  readers  ac- 
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quiunted  with  its  contents.  Although  we  are  in  bad  humour  witli 
Mr.  Samouelle,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  bestow  upon  him  plmarr 
discipline,  as'  we  are  apt  to  consider  him  rather  as  an  indust^ 
ous  collector  of  insects  than  as  a  scientific  entomologist  But 
this  our  readers  shtill  be  judges. 

The  subjects  which  the  author  has  treated  of,  are  arranged  unde 
the  following  heads — the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Insects— tbe 
different  Systems  of  Entomology — the  meth^s  employed  in  Collect, 
ing,  Exanuning,  and  Preserving  Insects — Explanations  of  the  Tenu 
used  in  Entomology — and  a  Calendar  of  the  Seasons  in  which  Ins^ 
may  be  obtained. 

We  had  a  right  to  expect  much  curious  and  interesting  inforautki 
from  the  author  of  an  elementary  work  on  insects,  when  treating  «f 
their  anatomy  and  physiology.  Until  within  these  few  years,  ento. 
mologists  confined  their  attention  to  the  forms  and  colours  of  insects, 
while  they,  in  a  great  measure,  disregarded  the  more  obscure  organ 
which  exercise  the  functions  of  digestion,  respiration,  or  circulation.  At 
present  the  scientific  inquirer  examines  every  organ,  however  minott, 
and  every  function,  however  feebly  exercised,  that  he  may  disoimr 
the  relations  which  subsist  among  the  different  parts — the  laws  wbid 
regulate  the  variations  which  they  exhibit,  and  the  modifications  rf 
manner  and  economy  produced  by  a  change  in  the  external  appea- 
ance.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  student  of  entomology,  Mr. 
Samouelle  has  contented  himself  with  a  description  of  the  parts  of  a. 
sects,  after  the  manner,  and  in  the  language,  of  the  older  writers  ontk 
subject.  He  appears  either  to  be  ignorant  of  the  improvements  whki 
have  taken  place  in  this  brancdi  of  zoology,  within  the  last  twem 
years,  or  unwilling  to  make  his  readers  acquainted  with  their  nhe. 
Hence  we  have  no  remarks-  illustrative  of  the  nervous  system  of  » 
sects ;  and  all  the ’information  respecting  their  digestion,  respintMD, 
and  reproduction,  is  communicated  in  the  following  sentence :  Tk 

abdomen  contains  the  inlestincs,  the  ovary,  and  part  of  the  oigai 
**  of  respiration."  P.  S3. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  m- 
ner  in  which  he  has  described  those  organs  which  he  has  selected  ii 
full  illustration,  we  shall  here  quote  the  description  of  the  eye. 

**  IVIany  intectf  have,  two  cresceuts  or  immoveable  caps,  composing  the  graSi 
part  of  their  head,  and  containing  a  prodigious  number  of  little  hexagonal  pnMh 
lances,  placed  widi  the  utmost  r^ul^ty  and  exactness  in  lines  crossing  eadi  oda, 
and  resembling  lattice-work ;  these  are  termed  compound  eyes.*  LeeuwoW 
reckons  in  each  eye  of  the  libcllula,  or  dragonfly,  lenses,  or  in  both  {A,(M; 

the  pictures  of  objects  painted  thereon,  must  be  mUlions  of  times  less  than  the  isap 
of  them  pictured  on  the  human  eye.  There  is  no  doubt  that  insects  still  smaller  kw 
eyes  adapted  to  discern  objects  some  thousands  of  timet  less  than  themselves ;  fix  • 
the  minute  particles  they  feed  on  must  certainly  be.  Besides  these  larger  eyes,  mm 
insects  liave  three  small  spherical  bodies  placed  triangularly  on  the  crown  of  the  M 
called  ocelB,  or  stemmata.  They  are  ample,  and  made  for  viewing  large  and  dkliv 
objects ;  the  other  eyes  for  small  and  near  ones,”  Pp.  20, 21. 

We  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  confident  manner  in  which  tk 
functions  of  these  two  kinds  of  eyes  are  announced  by  the  author,  k 
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he  has  not  given  us  any  proof  or  authority  for  the  truth  of  his  opi¬ 
nion.  Indeed,  had  he  considered  that  the  beetles  have  only  compound, 
eyea,  and  the  spiders  only  simple  ones,  he  would  have  perceived  the 
i-aibness  of  his  conclusions.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  be  familiarly 
acquainted  with  these  organs ;  had  he  been  so,  we  should  not  have  found 
a  rented  misapplication  of  the  terms  by  which  they  are  uesignatnd 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  second  division  of  the  work  is  included  under  the  title,  Ob¬ 
servations  on  different  systems  of  Entomology."  Here  we  are  not  fa¬ 
tigued  with  any  laboured  hbtory  of  the  writings  of  those  authors  who 
preceded  Linnaeus,  and  to  which  the  Swedish  naturalist  was  indebted 
for  the  valuable  materials  wherewith  he  constructed  his  system.  Mr. 

Samouelle  has  the  merit  of  comprising  all  his  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  while  he  tells  us,  that  "  In  tlie  works  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  in 
those  of  Agricola,  Aldrovandus,  Franzius,  Mouffet,  Swammerdam, 

“  Ray,  Willoughby,  Lister,  Vallisnieri,  and  various  others,  we  distinct- 
“  ly  perceive,  with  some  occasional  variation,  the  outline  of  the  super- 
“  structure  raised  in  the  ‘  Systema  Naturte.”  P.  43. 

Previous  to  an  attempt  to  expound  the  genera  of  insects  employed 
by  Linnaeus,  we  are  presented  with  a  synoptical  view  of  the  denemi-  ^ 

nations  and  characters  of  the  classes  in  the  system  of  Fabricius,  * 

which,  from  its  brevity,  could  never  have  been  intended  for  any  use. 

The  reader  is  likewise  informed  pf  the  existence  of  another,  and  more 
modem  system,  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  the  first  part 
of  which,  under  the  article  Crustaceology,  appeared  in  the  7th  volume  i 

of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  published  in  1813.  Afraid  lest  the  i| 

soundness  of  his  own  opinion  regarding  it  might  be  suspected,  he 
adds,  “  an  observation  of  Mr.  Kirby  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is  valua-  ; 

"  ble,  and  should  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  na-  | 

"  turalist,  and  must  fully  convince  every  liberal  minded  entomologist  i 

how  far  the  system  proposed  by  Dr.  l^ach  is  consonant  to  the  views 
"of  one  of  the  first  entomologists.”  P.45.  We  read  the  quotation 
referred  to,  from  Mr.  Kirby,  with  surprise,  as  it  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Leach,  but  merely  expresses-  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  giving  a  complete  account  of  all  the  species  of  a  genus.  Be¬ 
sides,  although  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  work  from  whence 
the  passage  was  obtained,  we  had  little  difficulty  in  tracing  its  situa-  f 

tion  to  the  preface  of  that  admirable  performance,  **  Monographia  ’ 

Apum  Angliae,"  which  was  published  eleven  years  previous  to  the  . 

appearance  of  any  part  of  that  system,  which  it  is  introduced  by  Mr.  I 

Samouelle  as  recommending.  But  as  this  system  is  more  fully  illus-  f! 

trated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  we  shall  at  present  confine 
our  observations  to  the  account  given  of  the  system  of  Linnaeus.  | 

In  the  illustration  of  the  Linnaean  orders,  we  are  presented  with  a  \ 

very  brief  account  of  the  general  character  and  economy  of  the  in-  t 

sects  which  they  include.  The  generic  characters  are  sometimes  il-  | 

lustrated  by  a  reference  to  figures ;  and  under  each  genus  there  is  gi-  | 

ven  the  specific  description,  with  a  figure,  of  at  least  one  species.  I 

Had  the  characters  of  the  genera  here  given,  been  translations  oi  those  | 

employed  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  latest  works  on  the  subject,  we  might  | 
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have  supposed  Mr.  Scmouelle  one  of  the  devoted  admirers  of  the  Swe. 
dish  naturalist,  and  unwillinf^  to  adopt  any  change  not  Mnctioned  by 
the  approbation  of  his  great  master.  Still  his  work  would  have  been 
useful  as  recording  in  an  English  dress,  the  characters  of  a  system  ones 
admired,  although  now  superseded  by  others  which  have  ori^nated 
in  the  progress  of  science.  But  many  of  the  characters  which  an 
here  introduced  were  never  employed  by  Linnaeus,  and  even  seve. 
ral  genera  appear  to  be  the  offspring  of  subsequent  naturalists.  We 
presume  that  our  author  employed  Gmelin  as  his  guide,  without 
consulting  the  writings  of  Linnaeus,  and  that  at  this  period  of  the 
fabrication  of  the  book,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
system  than  the  one  given  by  that  laborious  compiler.  For  he  teUi 
us  that  the  plates  were  all  prepared  in  illustration  of  what  he  tenas 
the  Linnaean  genera,  and  ^t  the  return  of  Dr.  Leach  from  the  Coa» 
tinent  first  induced  him  to  add  the  account  of  the  modern  tyUem  which 
now  occupies  one  half  of  .the  book.  This  confession  makes  us  ac> 
quainted  with  the  qtialifications  of  our  author  for  composing  this  ele> 
mentary  work.  We  do  not  know  what  opinion  would  be  formed  of 
the  scientific  merit  of  an  author  who,  in  writing  an  elementary  work 
on  chemistry,  confined  his  views  to  the  labours  of  Scheele,  without 
proposing  to  notice  those  of  Davy.  Yet  here  it  was  intended  to  make 
the  student  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Linnaeus  only,  without  a« 
word  being  said  of  Latreille,  the  prince  of  modem  entomologists.  Ii 
consequence  of  making  known  his  views  to  Dr.  Leach,  he  was  insti. 
gated  to  give  an  account  of  a  modem  system  of  entomology  ;  and  as  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  merits,  or  perhaps  of  the  existence  of  any  of  there, 
the  naturalist  w’ho  now  guided  him,  politely  recommended  his  own. 

The  merits  of  this  modem  system  of  Dr.  Leach  can  only  be  appre« 
ciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  science  on 
the  Continent,  and  particularly  with  the  system  of  the  French  natu* 
ralist,  M.  I.atreille,  from  which  its  leading  features  and  subordinair 
parts  have  been  in  a  great  measure  deriveiL  This,  however,  is  by  fir 
the  most  valuable  part  of  tlie«work,  as  it  makes  the  reader  acquainlM' 
witli  the  new  genera,  and  with  at  least  one  British  species,  as  the  typt 
of  eadi.  Dr.  Leach  began  his  labours  as  a  systematical  naturalist  ia 
ISIS,  by  the  publication  of  the  article  Crustaceology  already  noticed, 
and  has  since,  in  the  articles  Entomology  and  Insecta,  in  the  Edm> 
burgh  Encyclopiicdia,  in  the  Linncan  Transactions,  the  article  Anna- 
losa  in  the  Supplement  to  tlie  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  in  the 
Zoological  Miscellany,  cominunicaU^  various  schemes  of  arrangemeBl, 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  vermes  inset  ta  of  Linnaeea 
In  this  work  we  arc  presented  w  ith  a  uniform  view  of  the  whole, 
put  together  under  the  eye  of  the  author,  and  having  the  deficiendei 
supplied  from  his  manuscripts.  Had  figures  been  added  illustrativa 
of  tne  organs  of  respiration  on  which  the  di.«>tiiiguishing  marks  of  the 
classes  depend,  and  of  the  animals  referred  to  under  the  different  ge¬ 
nera,  or  families  of  each  class,  the  view  of  this  system  would  liave  b^ 
more  generally  useful.  The  fault,  in  this  instance,  is  not  chargeable 
on  Mr.  Samouelle,  as  he  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  sub- 
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ject,  before  he  entered  into  his  literary  copartnership.*  We  must 
now  say  a  few  words  to  Dr.  I..each. 

It  is  not  onr  business  here  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  indu« 
ced  the  zoologist  of  the  British  Museum,  to  publish  his  piqiers  on 
•vstematical  zoology,  in  company  with  the  extracts  from  various  au> 
then,  which  Mr.  Samouelle  has  collected.  We,  however,  mw  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say,  that  he  has  gained  little  by  the  connection.  1  he  latter 
has,  indeed,  most  liberally  bedaubed  him  with  compliments,  and  has 
loudly  complained,  in  the  dedication,  of  a  want  of  discernment  in  the 
naturalists  of  this  country,  who  have  not,  it  would  appear,  duly  ap¬ 
preciated  his  merits.  But  the  compliments  of  Mr.  SamouelJe  are 
niore  than  neutralized  by  the  somewhat  awkward  concession  which 
he  has  made.  After  determining  to  appear  as  an  author  in  com* 
pany  with  Mr.  Samouelle,  the  l)r.  ought  to  have  examined  his  pa¬ 
pers  with  some  degree  of  care  before  again  committing  then  to  the 
press.  Instead  of  this,  we  still  perceive  those  selects  and  im¬ 
proprieties  of  expression  which  existed  in  the  former  editions ; 
with  the  addition  ot’  some  new  sentences,  which  indicate  equally 
great  carelessness  in  the  composition.  The  following  specimen  may 
suffice.*  "  The  Eriosomata  form  what  are  called  improperly  Galls 
*'  on  the  tiallu  of  trees  near  their  joinlt,  and  knobs,  which  are  in  fact' 
"  excrescences  caused  by  the  efforts  of  nature  to  repair  the  damage 
"  done  to  the  old  trees  by  the  perforation  of  those  insects,  whose  b^ 
“  dies  are  covered  with  down.  Leach’s  MSS.  P.  232.” 

We  might  have  expected  in  an  account  of  an  arrangement  of  annu- 
lose  animals,  publishra  only  a  few  months  ago,  some  account  of  the 
improvements  in  the  classification  which  had  been  introduced  by  M. 
Ltfreille  in  the  Regne  Animal”  of  Cuvier,  and  by  M.  Lamark  in 
hh  “  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,”  which  latter 
we  hope  soon  to  introduce  to  our  readers.  But  neither  in  the  intro- 
,  ducto^  notices,  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  science,  nor  in 
the  course  of  the  examination  of  genera,  is  there  any  reference  to  such 
works,  while  the  older  productions  of  these  authors  are  frequently 
alluded  to. 

One  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with  the  Dr>  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  his  own  surname  into  almost  every  line  of  that 
part  of  the  work  which  he  has  contributed.  In  general  one  has  an 
aversion  to  use  one’s  owm  name  in  writing,  but  with  Dr.  Leach  it 
appears  to  be  otherwise.  That  the  practice  is  not  English,  v^e  can 
wpeal  to  the  writings  of  Ray,  Willoughby,  Lister,  and  Montagu. 
We  fear  it  is  of  foreign  growth,  and  we  wish  it  had  never  been  rol- 
bwed  by  a  British  naturalist.  In  order  to  prevent  being  misunder¬ 
stood,  we  state  that  it  is  useful  to  add  to  a  genus  the  name  of  the 
author  who  first  established  it,  but  we  see  no  propriety  in  any  natu¬ 
ralist  adding  his  own  name  to  that  of  the  discoverer ;  for  the  very  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  original  name  in  the  article,  is  a  proof  of  his  appro¬ 
bation  of  its  merit.  Yet  after  the  genus  Buprestes,  we  here  find 
added  Linncciu,  Fabricius,  Marsham,  and  Leach.  But  previously  to 
the  addition  of  his  own  name.  Dr.  Leach  ought,  in  justice  and  polite¬ 
ness,  to  have  enumerated  several  hundred  other  entomologists,  who 
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had  adopted  the  same  genua.  Perhaps  we  are  here  betraying  our 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  this  new  method,  as  none  are  prt^bly 
quoted  but  the  illustrious !  The  same  employment  of  surname  Idee, 
wise  occitfs  in  some  changes  which  the  .Dr.  has  proposed  on  th* 
generic  names  which  had  t^n  established  by  other  naturalists,  (and 
we  quote  them  as  instances  of  egregious  trifling.)  Thus,  we  name 
**  Bembidium  Leach”— “  Bembidion  Latreille’’— “  Ceratophytuia 
Leach”—"  Cerophytum  Latreille.”  Even  the  addition  of  an  A  aspi. 
Tate  gives  us  "  Altica”  Geoffroy — "  Haltica”  Leach.  Propelled  by 
the  same  love  of  change,  ana  the  same  fondness  for  the  exhibition  of 
his  name,  we  have  numerous  alterations  proposed  in  the  terminti 
tions  of  the  titles  which  Latreille  has  employed  to  designate  his  fsi 
milies.  Thus  we  have  "  Lucanidae  Leach*'—"  Lucanides  Latreille”-. 
“  Cimicids  Leach" — "  Cimicides  Latreille.’*  But  we  must  hers' 
close  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  lest  we  involve  oin, 
selves  in  the  mysteries  of  patronymics.  We  cannot,  however,  take 
our  leave  of  Dr.  Leach,'  without  advising  him  to  enmloy  his  pen 
otherwise  than  in  writing  his  own  name,*  and  in  effecting  frivo* 
lous  changes  in  nomenclature.  He  possesses  the  acuteness  and  seal 
which  are  necessary  to  advance  the  interests  of  zoology,  and  his  «• 
tuation  as  zoologist  to  the  British  Museum  is  pre-eminently  favoar< 
able  for  accelerating  his  prepress.  Let  him  therefore  examine  aad 
describe  the  rarities  of  the  collection  under  his  care,  and  attend  man 
to  organs  than  to  names ;  and  we  shall  never  again  be  compelled  ts 
listen  to  his  friend,  in  any  preface  complaining  of  the  absence  of  the 
approbation  of  his  countrymen. — It  is  again  necessary  to  return  to 
Mr.  Samouelle. 

In  the  division  of  the  work  which  follows  the  modem  system,  the 
reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  net  used  to  apprehend 
insects,— the  pins  wherewith  to  transfix  them,— the  boards  on  which 
to  dry  them, — and  the  cabinets  in  which  they  are  to  be  preserved  and  _ 
arranged.  In  the  drawers  in  which  insects  are  to  be  kept,  the  bal> 
tom  must  be  lined  with  some  soft  substance,  for  receiving  the  point 
of  the  pin  on  which  the  animal  is  fixed.  This  is  sometimes  formed 
of  a  soft  resinous  composition,  spread  upon  the  bottom,  of  which  Mr. 
Samouelle  takes  no  notice,  or,  more  frequently,  of  thin  plates  of 
cork.  The  method  of  making  these  plates,  and  fitting  them  in* 
to  the  drawers,  is  here  detailed  with  sufficient  clearness  to  en¬ 
able  any  one  at  a  distance  from  a  cork- cutter  to  prepare  his  own 
drawere. 

"  The  readiest  way  is  to  buy  the  cork  prepared,  which  may  be  obtained  at  moa 
of  the  cork-cutters’:  but  this  wiU  be  found  expensive  for  large  cabinets.  I  have  ga 
nerally  bought  it  in  the  roi^h  state,  and  cut  it  into  stripe  about  three  inches  wide; 
(the  length  is  immaterial,  if  the  method  advised  hereatier  is  pursued ;)  these  strifs 
must  be  fixed  in  a  vice,  and,  if  the  substance  of  the  cork  will  admit,  split  down  tbs 
middle  with  a  fine  saw,  (greasing  the  saw  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  at  it 
will  stain  the  paper  used  for  covering  it  afterwards ;)  the  out  or  backside  is  to  be  rasp¬ 
ed  down  to  a  certain  smoothness,  as  weU  as  the  middle  or  inside.  Having  reduced 
the  slips  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  indi  in  thickness,  glue  each  piece  (the  darkcit 
or  worst  aide)  on  a  sheet  of  brown  or  cartridge  paper ;  this  should  be  laid  on  a  deal 
hoard  about  three  fcet  in  length ,  and  the  width  required  fat  the  drawer  or  box :  a 
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fgm  fine  nail*  or  brada  must  be  driven  through  eabh  piece  of  cork,  to  keep  it  firm  and 
in  its  place,  until  the  glue  be  dried :  by  this  means  sheets  of  cork  may  be  formed  of 
the  Bse  of  the  drawers.  AU  the  insularities  must  be  filed  or  ras^d  down  quite 
(Ten,  and  the  whde  surface  rendered  perfectly  smooth  by  rubbing  it  over  with  pumice 
•tone:  the  sheet,  thus  formed  and  finished,  must  be  glued  into  the  drawers,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  warping,  some  weighu  must  be  equally  distributed  over  the  oork,  diat  it  may 
mlheR  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  drawer.  When  quite  dry,  the  weights  must  be 
ronoved,  and  the  oork  covered  with  paper,  which  slioald  be  of  the  finest  quality,  but 
not  very  stout ,  the  paste  should  soak  well  into  the  paper  previous  to  being  laid  over  * 
de  esik,  which,  if  smoothly  laid  on,  and  gently  rubbed  over  with  a  clean  cloth,  or 
oft  paper,  will  be  rendered  perfectly  smooth  and  tight  when  dry.”  P.  311. 

We  were  really  banning  to  get  into  good  humour  with  Mr.  Sa- 
Dooelle,  when  describing  the  various  engines  of  the  butterfly  hunter; 
bat  our  temper  failed  us  when  we  came  to  hi$  description  of  the 
liicroacope.  Here  we  were  fatigued  with  an  attempt  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  single  and  compound  microscopes,  to  trace 
the  history  of  that  useful  instrument,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  esti¬ 
mating  its  magnifying  powers.  Not  satisfied  with  swelling  his  vo- 
lame  m  this  manner  by  borrowing  largely  from  Adams  and  others, 
he  proceeds  to  give  copious  directions  for  preparing  diflerent  objects 
for  examination  under  the  microscope,  which  have  no  connection 
with  entomology,  such  as  calcined  bones,  the  infusions  of  pepper, 
the  pollen  of  the  haale,  and  saline  crystals.  We  have  no  objections 
to  Mr.  Samouelle  amusing  himself  with  such  objects,  while  his  moths 
are  depositing  their  eggs,  or  his  beetles  writhing  at  the  stake ;  but 
they  never  ought  to  have  formed  the  subjects  of  description  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  work  now  closes  (for  we  think  it  needless  to  say  any  thing 
on  the  "  Explanation  of  Terms,*')  with  the  **  Entomologist  Calen¬ 
dar,  exhibiting  the  time  of  appearance  and  habitation  of  near  three 
thousand  species  of  British  insects.”  The  labour  of  compiling  this 
part  of  the  book  must  have  been  considerable,  but  we  have  in  vain 
ndeavoured  to  discover  its  utility.  The  plants  or  other  substances 
on  which  the  insects  feed  are  not  enumerated,  so  that  the  student  of 
eotomology,  desirous  of  obtaining  any  one  of  the  species  mentioned 
in  the  list,  would  require  more  particular  directions  to  ensure  his 
success,  than  the  notice,  that  he  will  find  it  in  “  woods,”  “  hedges,” 
"  heaths,’*  or  “  commons.” 

As  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  having  reached  the  end  of 
the  volume,  still  unable  to  discover  any  suitable  motive  which  could 
influence  Mr.  Samouelle  to  collect  such  heterogeneous  materials  and 
Bake  them  up  into  a  book,  we  met  with  a  detached  passage  which 
teemed  to  clear  up  all  the  mystery.  In  it  Mr.  Samouelle  informs 
M  that  he  is  a  Dealer,  and  sells  insects,  shells,  and  every  kind  of  in¬ 
strument  used  by  the  entomologist,  concbologist,  botanist,  and  mi¬ 
neralogist,  from  the  pin  to  the  hammer,  together  with  corked  drawers 
«nd  microscopes.  We  may  be  pardoned  therefore  for  considering 
'his  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  as  his  shop-bill,  wherein 
Mr.  Samouelle  makes  the  entomologist  at  once  acquainted  with  bis 
vants,  and  with  the  merchant  who  can  supply  them ! 
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Nursery  Discipline.  London.  Hatchard  &  Son.  I8I9, 

ISnio.  Pp.  188. 

•0»  the  subject  of  education  much  lias  been  written,  and  with 
great  ability.  There  are  few  subjects,  indeed,  to  the  service  of 
which  better  talents  have  been  brought.  There  is  reason  to 
fear,  however,  that  tlie  greater  number  of  works  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  topic  are  either  too  speculative  or  too  prolix  for  the  du^ 
rity  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  training  up  of  children.  It 
seems  somewhat  formidable  to  a  matron  to  sit  down  to  the  tm. 
tisc  of  Locke,  entrenched  as  it  is  in  ten  volumes  of  abstnn 
ethics,  or  to  front  the  ponderous  quarto  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  uj 
even  the  octavos  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  More,  not  to  mention  uj 
thing  of  cerUun  defects  in  these  and  several  other  works  tin! 
might  be  mentioned,  which  render  them  unsuitable  to  the  gene- 
ral  community  of  readers.  Mrs.  Hamilton's  “  Letter?,"*  Mr. 
Babington's  “  Practical  View,"  and  the  “  Sketches."  by  Mr 
Grant  of  Duthcl,  are  all,  no  doubt,  very  sensible  publicatiaR; 
but  without  any  wish  to  undervalue  them,  we  must  be  allo««i 
to  say,  that  we  nave  met  with  nothing  on  the  subject  so  condie, 
simple,  and  practical,  as  the  little  volume  now  before  us,  wl^ 
comes,  we  have  been  informed,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  in  Lon. 
don  of  great  respectability  and  worth. 

These  “  Hints,"  however,  as  is  intimated  by  their  title,  do 
not  profess  to  embrace  the  entire  subject  of  education.  TVr 
relate  exclusively  to  that  period  of  life  antecedent  to  the  fbit 
when  the  serious  business  of  books,  tasks,  and  schools,  genenlij 
commences.  This  we  account  one  of  their  chief  rccommenda 
tions ;  for  assuredly  more  of  the  future  character  and  hapjxnoi 
of  individuals  depends  upon  the  discipline  of  the  temper  and  tb 
formation  of  certain  habits  during  the  first  ten  years  of  existence, 
than  upon  all  the  multifarious  and  expensive  documenting  whidi 
they  may  afterwards  receive ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  come- 
quence  to  have  this  primary  branch  of  education  presented  ai  1 
distinct  object  of  attention. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  simply  to  glance  at  one  or  tvo 
of  the  most  common  errors  which  exist  with  respect  to  the  csriy 
treatment  of  children. 

There  are  some  who  consider  it  right  to  allow  their  children 
the  most  complete  liberty  and  scope  during  the  first  years  of 
their  lives,  to  impose  scarcely  any  restraint  on  their  feedings  or 
conduct,  and  unaer  the  affectation  of  freedom,  to  permit  theis 
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(o  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  natural  tempers  and  inclinations, 
except  in  cases  which  manifestly  involve  some  flagrant  mischief 
or  serious  danger.  If  they  are  well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed, 
kept  at  a  distance  from  pits,  fire-places,  and  pools,  regularly  phy. 
giclced,  end  taught  perhaps  to  repeat  a  sentence  of  prayer  mor  u 
ing  and  evening ;  all  is  done  that  is  considered  sumcient  till  the 
time  arrives  when  they  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  public 
preceptors,  and  then— the  wnole  object  is  to  get  them  to  make 
I  figure,  to  procure  a  medal  or  a  prize,  and  have  their  names 
iaserted  in  due  form  in  the  Newspaper — much,  no  doubt,  to  the 
promotion  of  that  humility  which  our  author  justly  denominates 
**  the  chief  ornament  of  childhood  !'"  Now,  nothing  we  con¬ 
cave,  can  be  more  pernicious  than  this,  which  may  be  enUtled 
the  free  or  random  system  of  early  mismanagement. 

Others  there  are  who  appear  to  look  upon  their  children  yery 
much  as  they  do  upon  the  domestic  animals  that  inhabit  their 
houses,  or  as  their  children  themselves  look  upon  the  toys  and 
playthings  which  are  provided  for  their  amusement.  They  are 
conridcred  as  curious  little  pieces  of  mechanism,  given  solely  for 
1^  pleasure  of.  parents,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  do¬ 
ubled  with  their  tricks  and  gambols,  and  to  cocker  and  caress 
them  for  the  entertainment  which  they  furnish.  This,  which 
may  be  styled  the  frivolous  system,  is  not  less  foolish  cht  leas 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of*  the  infant  race.  For  unless 
children,  from  the  very  moment  when  they  begin  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  are  regarded 
as  intellectual  and  moral  beings,  and  uniformly  spoken  to  as 
such,  a  most  deadening  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  whole 
of  their  mental  powers.  And  occasion  here  offers  for  remarking, 
that  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the  underitanding,  during 
childhood,  seem,  in  general,  to  be  but  imperfectly  understood, 
and  very  inadequately  appreciated.  It  were  well,  if,  instead  of 
cumbenng  the  memory  in  the  way  which  is  so  generally  done, 
a  judicious  system  for  exercising  and  developing  the  thinking 
and  reasoning  powers,  were  steadily  put  in  practice ;  one  effect 
of  which  assur^y  would  be,  that  of  elevating  the  character  of 
children,  so  as  to  lead  to  that  universally  frank  and  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  of  them,  for  which  strong  natural  affection  is  not  always  a 
sufficient  pledge,  and  which  is  least  of  all  secured  by  their  being 
looked  upon  chiefly  as  the  instruments  of  personal  gratification 
or  entertainment. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  individuals  who  err  greatly  in  ano¬ 
ther  way,  and  follow  what  may  be  termed  the  stiff  or  formal 
system  of  treatment.  They  systematically  drill  their  children 
into  a  style  of  premature  exactness  which  is  out  of  all  keeping 
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with  their  real  circumstances  and  situation.  It  is'  quite  ludi- 
crous  to  observe  a  set  of  infants  stuck  up  in  a  parlour,  ^  like 
“  their  grandsires  cut  in  alabaster,’’  unable  to  move  or  to  open 
their  lips  but  by  rule,  and  scarcely  tit  liberty  to  indulge  even  in 
a  smile,  lest  it  should  discompose  the  well-arranged  symmetry 
of  their  little  precise  faces.  This  is  a  sad  mistake.  For  it  it 
equally  true  in  morals  as  in  physics,  that  nature  is  only  to  be 
subdued  by  obeying  its  laws — that  is,  in  the  present  case,  chil- 
dren  are  to  be  treatetl  and  trained  up  as  children^  their  original 
ignorance  removed,  and  their  deficiencies  supplied  by  methods 
that  are  accommodated  to  their  true  character  and  condition, 
otherwise  there  will  Ik*  merely  the  substitution  of  one  evil  for 
another;  and  though  by  dint  of  incessant  labour,  their  correct¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  in  almost  every  thing,  may  be  rendered  re«. 
markable,  or  in  the  language  of  some  parents,  quite  uucommon^ 
vet  through  the  interstices  of  that  finely  embroidert*d  web  which 
has  been  woven  around  them,  all  the  elements  of  substantial  use¬ 
fulness  and  rc*spcctability  will  ever  and  anon  be  insensibly  eva¬ 
porating.  Besides,  when  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  nature 
are  thus  buried  under  the  brocade  of  art,  the  charm  and  be> 
witchingness  of  childhood  are  at  end:  and  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  that  the  subjects  of  such  a  process,  •  if  it  be  persisted  in 
for  any  length  of  time,  are  in  the  direct  way  of  being  considered,’ 
in  all  good  society  at  least,  as  the  most  ailected  and  intolerable 
beings  imaginable. 

Now,  against  these  and  similar  errors,  we  are  I’urnished  with 
some  very  judicious  warnings  in  the  little  volume  before  us, 
from  which  we  learn,  that  there  is  a  practical  method  of  render- ' 
ing  children  what  religion,  reason,  and  nature  teach  us  they 
ought  to  be,  and  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  an  honest  and  persevering  application  of  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  here  announced  and  illustrated.  We  now  proceed  to 
make  a  few  extracts  from  the  work,  more  in  the  way  of  spt*- 
cimen  than  analysis,  for  it  is  so  purchaseable  an  ai'ticle,  that  it 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  ofter  any  thing  like  an  epitome  of  its 
contents. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  Truth  and  Sincerity^  and  contains 
the  following  just  observations  on  these  most  essential  jxiints. 

“■Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  beautiful,  or  more  rare,  than  a  character  in  which 
is  no  guile ;  guile  insinuates  itself  into  our  hearts  and  conduct  to  a  degree  of  which 
we  are  little  aware.  Alany  who  would  be  shocked  at  an  actuJ  breach  of  truth,  aro, 
notwitlistanding,  far  from  sincere  in  manner  or  conversation.  The  mode  in  which 
they  speak  of  others  when  absent,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  professions  to  them 
when  present.  They  will  relate  a  fact,  not  falsely,  but  leaning  to  that  side  whicli  tella 
best  for  themselves;  they  represent  their  own  actions  in  the  fairest  coluuis;  they  have 
an  excuse  ever  ready  for  themselves,  and,  too  often  at  the  expense  of  others.  Such. 
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tmduct,  if  not  coming  under  the  character  of  direct  falariiood,  ia  certainijr  a  species 
if  deceit,  to  be  severely  condemned,  and  strictly  guarded  against,  not  only  in  our- 
dres  but  in  our  children  i  for  we  shall  find  them  early  prone  to  art,  and  quidt  in  iin> 
libing  it  from  others.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  speak  the  truth,  our  whole  be- 
laviour  to  them  should  be  sineere,  upright,  lair,  and  without  artifice ;  and  it  is  expe- 
ience  alone  that  can  prove  the  excellent  effecu  that  will  result  from  such  a  course  of 
noduct  Let  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  children  consider  it  a  duty  of  pti- 
nary,  of  essential  importance,  never  to  deceive  them,  never  to  employ  cunning  to 
^  their  ends,  or  to  spare  present  trouble.  Let  them  not,  for  instance,  to  prevent  a 
St  of  crying,  excite  expectation  of  a  pleasure  which  they  are  not  certain  can  be  pro- 
micd ;  or  assure  a  child  that  the  medicine  he  must  take  is  nice,  when  tltey  know  to 
die  contrary.  If  a  question  be  asked  them  which  they  are  unwilling  or  unaMe  to  an- 
nrer,  let  them  freely  cunl'css  it,  and  beware  of  assuming  power  or  knowlet!>:o  which 
they  do  not  possess ;  fur  all  artifice  is  not  only  sinful,  but  is  generally  delected,  even 
by  children ;  and  we  sliall  experience  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  *  a  cunuin,T  trick 
hdps  but  once,  and  hinders  ever  alter.’  No  one  who  is  not  experimentally  acquainted 
eith  diildren,  would  conceive  how  clearly  they  distinguish  between  truth  and  artifice; 
or  how  readily  they  adopt  those  etiuivocal  expe^ents  in  their  own  behalf,  which,,  they 
peiceire,  are  practised  against  tliem.  Pp.  11 — 13. 

**  It  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  manifest  confidence  in  the  honimr  and  veracity 
of  children  ;  for  we  sltould  wish  deceit  and  falsehood  to  be  considered  among  them  av 
offiaicts  of  which  we  do  not  even  suppose  them  capable :  to  accuse  a  child  falsely,  breaks 
hh  ipirit,  and  lowers  his  sense  of  honour.  If  we  have  at  any  time  reason  to  suspect 
I  diild  of  telling  a  falsehood,  or  of  concealing  the  truth,  great  caution  is  necessary  in 
betraying  that  suspicion.  We  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  our  own  ulMr- 
Tstion,  or  tlie  evidence  of  others,  rather  than  by  the  common  expedient  of  question¬ 
ing  the  child  himself,  or  strongly  urging  him  to  confession  ;  for,  in  to  doing,  we  shall 
efta  lead  him,  if  he  be  guilty,  to  repeat  the  falsehood ;  or,  if  innocent  and  timid,  to 
ficsd  guilty  to  a  fault  which  he  has  not  committed.  Besides,  no  small  care  is  neces- 
Mry  that  we  do  not  bring  children  into  temptation,  or  put  too  much  to  the  proof  their 
idn  weak  and  unform^  principles.  There  are  many  suspicious  cases,  the  truth  of 
vilieh  being  buried  in  the  breast  of  a  child,  cannot  be  discovered;  and  these  it  is  ge- 
nnally  wiser  to  leave  unnoticed ;  at  the  same  time,  the  more  vqplantly  observing  the 
offender,  and  treating  him  with  the  greater  strictness  upon  those  occasions  in  which  the 
truth  can  be  ascertained  by  positive  evidence.  For  example,  were  a  child  to  assure 
me  that  he  had  so  many  times  read  over  his  lesson  to  himself,  and  I  had  reason  to 
dsubt  the  fact,  I  would  let  it  pass  in  silence,  dreading  the  effects  of  ill-placed  susjh- 
tioo,  and  knowing,  that  if  he  were  guilty  and  should  choose  to  deny  it,  I  had  no 
means  by  which  to  convict  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  child  tell  a  nurse  that  his 
mother  has  desireJ  she  should  give  him  fruit,  or  a  cake,  and  she  suspect  he  is  dcceiv- 
iag  her,  let  her  say  nothing  to  him  at  the  time,  but  apply,  without  his  knowledge,  to 
the  mother ;  should  her  suspicions  Ire  confimied,  the  child  is  convicted,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  at  once  affoidcd  for  reproving  and  correcting  him  with  decision.” 

17—19. 

On  tlie  subject  of  Rewards  and  Punishments.,  Praise  and 
Blame,  our  author  remarks, 

“  Not  only  the  rod,  but  severe  reproaches,  rough  handling,  tying  to  betl-posts,  the 
hasty  slap,  the  daik  closet,  and  every  thing  that  might  terrify  tlie  imagination,  are  to 
be  excluded  from  the  nursery.  If  a  nurse  be  under  the  neces>>ity  of  punishing  a  child, 
ihe  may  confine  him  fora  time  in  a  light  rornn,  remove  him  from  table,  or  allow  him 
limply  to  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  his  offence.  If  he  intentionally  hurt  his 
brother  with  a  whip,  the  whip  must,  for  a  time,  be  taken  from  him.  If  he  betray 
impatience  and  selfishness  at  table,  let  him  be  served  the  lost,  and  with  the  least  indul- 
pnee.  Such  gentle  measures,  administered  with  decision,  will  generally  succeed,  for 
it  is  much  more  tlie  certainty  and  immediate  execution,  than  the  teverity,  of  punish¬ 
ment,  that  will  avail.  A  child,  who  is  sure  of  being  confined  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
if  he  strike  his  companion,  is  less  likely  to  commit  the  offence  than  another  who  ha» 
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only  the  ifipreheMion  that  he  mo^  be  detained  an  hour ;  for  the  hope  of  e«ci4iiiig  vHli 
iiD|iunity,  add*  no  little  force  to  temptation.  Correction,  aim,  ii  not  to  be  unneoeaaiv 
Ijr  delayed  or  prolonged.  Delay  tendere  it  lew  efiectual,  and  more  trying  to  die  tern, 
per ;  whilst  any  ne^ew  continuance,  in  every  way,  incrcaees  the  evils,  and  loMai 
die  benefiu  whidi  might  result  drom  it. 

**  There  is  much,  in  education,  to  be  done  by  watdiing  our  opportimities,  by  as. 
ing  at  the  right  reason.  With  most  children  there  b  an  era,  and  thb  often  tslcesphei 
as  they  are  emerging  from  babyhood,  in  whidi  a  struggle  is  made  for  the  matteiy,_ 
in  whiidi  it  b  to  be  decided  who  is  to  rule,— the  child,  or  diose  who  are  placed  over 
him.  At  such  a  juncture,  in  order  to  determine  the  matter,  and  firmly  to  ettablidi 
authority,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  vigorous  nieasiues,  and  to  suppress  the  fint 
risings  of  a  rebellious  and  disobedient  spirit,  by  punuhment,  derisive,  and  repcMd 
till  tubniission  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  victory  on  that  of  the  parent,  are  em. 
pletely  secured.  So  great  b  the  importance  of  these  contests ;  so  great  the  dificahy 
of  carrying  them  on  with  the  temper,  and  the  union  of  firmnew  and  affection  wUdi 
they  require,  that  it  b  desirable  they  should  be  conducted  only  by  a  parent.  Puahh. 
ment  b  more  often  to  be  inflicted  sim^y  as  the  eonuqucnct  of  a  fault,  and  not  vidi 
die  idea,  that  it  must  be  prolonged  till  the  particular  action  required  has  been  poi. 
formed. 

*'  A  child  b  deared,  for  inrtanee,  to  put  up  hb  play-things,  and  he  refuses,  wkk ' 
so  much  adf'Will,  that  hb  attendant  cannot  overlook  it,  and  b  under  the  necessity  4 
telling  him  that  be  must  be  confined  in  the  next  room  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  bsi 
let  her  be  beware  of  adding,  that  there  he  shall  stay  till  he  sri//  put  them  up,  Tib 
would  serve  merely  to  engage  in  the  combat  hb  pride  and  hb  obainacy.  At  the  cal 
of  the  quarter  of  an  hour  she  should  release  hhn  from  hb  imprisonment,  without  wiiu 
ing  to  inake  conditions  for  his  future  obedience.”  Pp.  37—40. 

“  Children,  therefore,  should  net  be  punished  for  mere  accidents,  but  mQdly  wm> 
sd  against  similar  carekssnew  in  future.  Mliercas  some  people  shew  mudi  gteakt 
displeasure  with  a  riiild  for  accidentally  overthrowing  the  table,  or  breaking  a  pbes  if 
china,  than  for  telling  an  untruth  ;  or,  if  he  hang  hb  head,  and  will  not  shew  off  ■ 
company,  he  bunore  blamed  than  for  selfishnew  in  the  nursery.  But  does  not  ladi 
treatment  arise  from  preferring  our  own  gratification  to  the  good  of  the  child  ?  isl 
can  we  hope,  by  thus  doing,  to  improve  him  in  the  government  of  hb  temper,  or  n 
instruct  him  in  the  true  sUuidard  of  right  and  wrong.”  P.  45. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  duties  of  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  children,  which  requires  greater  delicacy  and  self-comma^ 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  study  and  regulation  of  that 
temper. 

**  It  b  surprising  how  quickly  out*  orm  irritability  rrill  be  reflected  in  the  little  oaa 
around  us.  Speak  to  a  child  in  a  fretful  manner,  and  we  shall  generally  find  that  ha 
aiuwer  partakes  of  the  same  cliaracter.  We  may  reprove ;  we  may  punish ;  are  rosy 
enforce  obedience ;  but  all  will  be  done  with  double  the  effect  if  our  own  temper  is- 
main  perfectly  unruffled ;  for  what  benefit  can  reasonably  be  expected,  when  we  teeam* 
mend  that  by  our  injunctions,  which  we  renounce  by  our  exBm|de  ? 

**  The  variations  and  inconsistency  to  which  characters  of  impulse  are  also  Ibhls, 
are  particularly  trying  to  children.  ITiere  are  few  tempers  tliat  can  resist  the  efiixt 
of  being  sharply  reproved  at  one  time,  for  what,  at  another,  b  passed  over  withool 
notice;  of  bring  treated  one  day  with  excessive  indulgence,  and  the  next  with  fretfiil- 
ness  or  severity. 

**  We  all  have  our  weak  and  irritable  moments  |  we  may  experience  many  changes 
of  temper  and  feeling ;  but  let  us  beware  of  betraying  such  varbtions  in  our  outwari 
conduct,  if  we  value  the  good  temper  and  respect  of  our  children  ;  for  these  we  hart 
no  right  to  expect  on  their  part,  without  consistency  on  ours.”  Pp.  48,  49. 

**  Children  ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily  thwarted  in  their  objects,  which,  at  a  very 
early  age,  they  pursue  with  eagerness.  I.et  them,  if  possible,  complete  their  pro¬ 
jects  without  intenuption.  A  ‘child,  for  example,  before  he  can  speak,  b  trotting  af* 
ler  a  ball ;  the  nurse  snatches  him  up  at  the  mcment  to  be  washed  and  dressed,  and 
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(he  poor  diM  throws  himsdf  into  n  Tiolent  pas^.  Whmts,  had  die  first  entered 
into  hb  views,  kindip  aasistcd  him  in  gaining  his  object,  and  then  gently  taken  him 
up ;  this  trial  would  have  been  spared,  and  his  temper  uninjured. 

M  We  should  avoid  keeping  children  in  suspense,  which  is  ofien  done  from  a  kind 
motive,  though  witli  very  iO  effect  If  a  child  ask  hb  nurse  for  a  cake,  and  she  can 
gise  it  him,  let  her  tell  him  so  at  -once,  and  assure  him  that  he  shall  have  it;  but, 
Aould  she  be  tinable  to  grant  hb  request,  or  know  it  would  be  improper  for  him,  do 
■St  let  her  hesitate ;  do  not  let  her  say,  *•  I  will  diink  of  it,  we  sh^  see,*  but  kindly 
■id  decidedly  refuse  him.”  Pp.  48,  51. 

The  sections  which  treat  of  Fcarfulness,  Fortitude^  Indc~ 
oendencey  and  Perseverance^  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention. 
Were  the  instructions  here  given  universally  followed,  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  our  seeing,  as  we  sometimes  do,  the 
children  of  a  family  rising  up  in  life  to  be  little  better  than  a  set 
of  gentle  shepherds  or  puling  sentimentalists. 

**  There  are  few  more  fruitful  sources  of  fearftdness  than  mystery  :  it  b  therefore 
a  mistake  to  assume  an  ab  of  concealment  toward  children — to  speak  in  theb  presence 
by  hints,  or  in  a  suppressed  vokc,  on  subjects  unsuited  to  them.  We  are  apt  also  to 
totget  how  m^ny  things  are  to  them  fearful  and  mysterious,  which  experience  has  ren* 
derri  to  us  familiar  and  simple.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  and  amidst  the  com* 
■on  occurrences  of  life,  many  things  will  strike  the  mind  and  even  the  erases  of  a 
child  as  strange  and  alarming,  metdy  because  be  understands  them  but  by  halves ; 
sod  thb  not  unfrequently  arises  from  the  thoughtless  manner  in  which  we'are  apt  to 
speak  before  children  of  dbtressing  circumstanees,  as  of  terrible  diseases  and  other 
calamities.  Such  impreasioiis,  when  perceived,  ought  neither  to  be  ridiculed,  nor 
'cuelessly  overlooked.— We  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  what  they  proceed,  and 
to  state  the  subject  in  question  in  so  simple  and  familiar  a  manner  as  may  strip  it  of 
hs  alarming  character.  To  sueoeed  in  tliis,  it  arill  be  necessary  to  ctiltivate  that  quick 
penetration  which  readily  imderstands  the  looks  and  rrumners  of  children,  a  language 
which  often  conveys  more  than  their  words.  I  had,  a  few  weeks  since,  an  esample  of 
thb  with  a  little  boy  of  my  own,  'about  five  years  old.  He  was  walking  with  me  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  ;  as  we  passed  one  corner  of  the  garden,  I  found  my  hand 
squeezed  mote  tightly,  and  an  in^nadon  to  cling  to  my  side,  but  nothing  was  said ; 
in  returning  to  the  same  spot,  thb  was  again  ^  again  repeated.  I  was  certain  it 
must  arise  from  an  emWion  of  fear,  though  I  could  perceive  nothing  likely  to  pro- 
dnoe  it.  I  would  not  however  pass  it  over,  and  at  length  induced  my  little  compa¬ 
nion  to  oonfessy— ^lamma !  I  think  I  tee  under  that  bush  an  animal  with  very 
great  ears  !*  I  immediately  approached  the  object,  gently  perttMding  him  to  follow 
me,  when  we  found  to  our  amusement  a  large  tin  watering  pot,  and  *  the  very  great 
cars'  converted  into  the  spout  and  handle.  Had  the  squeeze  of  the  hand  been  unheed* 
cd,  a  fearful  association  with  the  dark  and  with  that  spot,  in  the  garden,  would,  there 
b  httle  doubt,  long  have  continue^”  Pp.  75—77. 

**  Although  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  promote  the  happiness  of  children,  an  object 
surely  too  often  neglected  in  education,  yet  do  we  not  defeat  our  purpose  in  proportion 
as  we  unfit  them  for  the  life  upon  which  they  are  entering  by  too  tender  and  enervat* 
ing  a  system  ?  By  so  doing,  we  increase  their  sensibility  to  pain,  whilst  we  add  no* 
thing  to  theb  sources  of  true  enjoyment.  It  b  the  p^  of  wbdom  to  steer  between 
opposite  evils,  avoiding  on  the  one  band  every  appearance  of  unkindness,  or  a  want  of 
feeling  and  sympathy— on  the  other,  a  fostering  to  excess  an  over  indulgence — a  mor* 
bid  anxiety  and  sensibility.  *  We  should  dbtinguish  between  the  wants  of  nature  and 
caprice,’  bringingup  our  children  as  little  dependent  as  possible  upon  bodily  indulgence 
and  luxuries ;  accustoming  them  to  the  plainest  food,  to  hard  beds,  airy  rooms,  and,  as 
far  as  their  constitutions  will  allow  of  it,  to  hardy  habits.  That  tendency  to  self-in* 
diligence,  daintincsr,  and  waste,  so  often  to  be  observed  in  those  who  are  living  in 
the  midst  of  affluence,  b  to  be  carefully  repressed  in  early  Ufe.  Something,  perhaps, 
may  be  done  toward  thb  important  end  by  poaitive  restraints  s  but  how  mucli  more 
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cfTectually  nhall  we  accomplish  our  purpose,  if  we  can  form  such  habits,  and  establish 
such  principles,  as  will  lead  children  to  deny  themselves  I  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
represent  t<i  them  that  a  lavish  and  intemperate  use  of  the  gifts  of  our  heavenly  Father 
is  a  specks  of  ingratitude  to  him,  and  of  injiutice  to  those  ^  our  fellow-creatures  who 
need  the  ble-'sings  so  abundantly  bestowed  ujwn  us.*'  I’p.  80,  81, 

“  Children  will  act  with  prudence,  will  employ  and  take  care  of  themselves,  very 
much  in  proportion  as  we  le^  tltem  to  do  so :  we  must  manifest  our  confidence  in 
them,  if  we  would  render  them  wortiiy  of  it.  Where  can  we  find  a  being  more  help, 
less,  more  unable  to  contrive  for  himself  to  guard  against  danger,  or  to  escape  from 
it  when  it  comes  upon  him,  than  a  child  who  has  been  brought  up  by  his  mother’s  or 
his  nurse’s  side,  looking  to  her  for  every  cnjt>ynient ;  and  feeling  his  safety  to  be  whol¬ 
ly  dependent  on  her  care  ?  <  )n  the  other  hand,  it  may  excite  surprise  to  observe  how 
much  goed  sense  and  self-ixKsession  children  will  display,  when  early  accustomed  to 
depend  upon  themselves.  This  object,  like  every  otlier  connected  with  education,  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  great  efiotts,  but  gradually,  and  by  gentle  measures.  We  are 
not  to  impose  upon  children  that  which  is  beyond  their  strength  or  skill ;  but  we  may 
lead  them  to  take  pleasure  in  accomplishing  their  objects  without  assistance  ;  to  feel  ha 
point  of  honoii'  to  pursue  them,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties ;  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves,  to  submit  to  trouble,  and  to  surmount  olMtacles.”  I'p.  82 — 01. 

On  the  subject  of  Reltfrioi(.s  Instruction  and  Religious  Habits, 
our  author’s  views  are  quite  tlceided,  and  whilst  they  form  a 
strikincT  contrast  to  the  system  of  those  who  assign  to  religion  a 
very  subordinate  j)lace  in  the  business  of  education,  afford  a 
refreshing  cxanqde  of  the  manner  in  which  these  important  con¬ 
cerns  may  be  enforced,  in  complete  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  sound  sense  and  discretion. 

“  It  is  the  deepiy-rrotrd  conviction,  that  in  bringing  up  a  child,  we  have  to  do  with 
an  immortal  spirit,  which  run  alone  excite  that  strength  of  feeling,  and  depth  of  inter¬ 
est,  essential  to  the  pcrform.mfc  of  our  highest  duties  toward  him.  'ITiat  many  well- 
meaning  parents,  who  teke  it  for  granted,  they  arc  bringing  up  their  families  religions, 
ly,  manifest  so  little  earnestness  in  the  cause,  that  religion  is,  in  fact,  made  so  second, 
ary  an  object,  must,  in  many  cases.  Ire  attributed  to  the  want  of  strong  practical  ftuth ; 
to  the  want  of  a  re<'d  and  operative  belief  in  the  solemn  and  repeated  declarations  of 
Scripture,  that  the  present  world  is  but  a  state  of  probation,  and  that  on  the  short  time 
epent  here  dejrends  the  everlasting  condition  of  every  individual.”  Pp.  137,  138. 

“As  children  are  little  capable  of  rccciv  ing  abstract  ideas,  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
not  derive  much  benefit  from  being  instructed  in  doctrines  separate  fiem  facts — by 
facts,  we  may  convey  a  strong  and  simple  view  of  tlie  most  important  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  If,  for  example,  we  can  represent  in  lively  colours  to  their  imaginations,  the 
beautiful  histoiy  of  our  I.ord  calming  the  storm  when  ‘  the  weaves  beat  into  the  ship,’ 
and  s  his  voice  was  mightier  th.m  the  noise  of  many  waters,*  they  will  imbibe  a  strong¬ 
er  and  more  practical  sense  cf  his  Almighty  (tower,  tlian  could  have  been  imparted  to 
them  by  any  bare  statement  of  his  divinity.  We  shall  also  best  be  able  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  liis  infinite  mercy  and  compassion  toward  us  by  reading,  or  relating 
to  them,  so  as  to  realise  the  transactions,  and  interest  the  feelings,  such  narrative*  as 
those  of  our  l.ord’s  taking  the  infants  in  his  arms,  and  blessing  them  ;  of  his  laising 
the  widow's  g  on,  of  his  healing  the  lunatic  child,  and  lastly,  of  his  suffering  and  dying 
for  our  sakes,  that  we  might  be  mnde  the  heiis  of  eternal  life. 

“  It  is  of  threat  inijwmance  that  all  religious  instruction  be  given  to  children  with 
reference  to pruitke.  If  they  arc  taught  that  CJod  is  their  Creator  and  Preserver,  it  is 
that  they  ni.ay  obey,  love  and  adore  Him  ;  if,  tliut  Chr-st  is  their  Almighty  .Saviour, 
it  is  that  they  may  love  him,  give  themselves  up  to  him,  and  tnist  in  him  alone  for 
forgiveness  and  s^vation  ;  if,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  *  l.o-.d  and  (liver  of  life,’  it 
is  that  they  should  beware  of  grieving  that  secret  guide,  which  will  lead  them  out  of 
evil,  will  enable  them  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  prepare  them  for 
a  state  of  blessedness  hereafter.  The  omnipretmu  of  God  should  also  be  strongly  and 
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piactkallj  imprfned  upon  the  mind  in  etrly  life,  not  only  as  a  truth  peculiarly  calcu* 
lated  to  influence  the  conduct,  but  as  a  continual  source  of  consolation  and  support  iu 
trouble  and  danger. 

-•>  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  religious  instruction  is  not  to  bv  forced  upon  children  : 
wisdom  is  required  in  communicating  it  to  them,  that  we  may  give  them  *  food  conve* 
aient  for  them,’  nourishing  them,  not  with  strong  meat,  but  with  ‘  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  Word,  that  they  may  grow  thereby making  the  best  use  of  the  natural  and  gra¬ 
dual  opening  of  their  understandings :  and  we  may  acknowledge,  with  thankfulness, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  hunuui  mind  which  answers  to  the  most  simple  and  sacred 
truths :  the  mind  of  man  seems  formed  to  receive  the  idea  of  Him  who  gave  it  being. 
A  prematHre  arctirarif  of  religious  knowledge  is  not  to  be  desired  with  children  ;  but 
that  the  views  of  divine  truth  which  they  receive,  should  be  sound  and  scriptural,  anti 
so  communicated  as  to  touch  the  conscience.  I  f  the  conscience  be  touctied ;  if  the 
fear  of  (iod  be  ekcited ;  a  fear  to  oii'end  him  :  a  dread  of  sin ;  tliere  is  sometlting  to 
work  upon,  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  advancetnent  in  religion,  as  the  character  ri¬ 
pens.  Hut  we  arc  uot  to  forget  the  general  balance  of  Scripture,  or  to  give  force  to 
one  part  by  overlooking  another.  'Phus,  in  our  endeavours  to  touch  the  conscience,  and 
to  excite  a  dread  of  sin,  we  must  also  be  careful  to  represent  our  Creator  as  the  tiod  of 
love,  the  Clod  of  peace,  the  Father  of  mercies,— to  direct  the  attention  of  our  children 
‘  to  that  I.amb  of  (lod,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  that  the  restilt  of 
our  labours  may,  with  the  divine  blessing,  be  an  union  of  fear  and  love  in  the  hearts 
of  our  pupils  :  that  tenderness  of  conscience  should  not  lead  to  the  spirit  of  bondage  ; 
nor  fear  degenerate  into  religious  terror,  and  consequently  superstition. 

**  In  the  minds  of  many  people,  from  the  want  of  this  early  judicious  care,  religion 
and  superstition,  quite  unknown  to  themselves,  have  become  strangely  interwoven. 
They  surrender  themselves  to  superstitious  or  enthusiastic  impressions  because  they  do 
not  distinguish  them  from  the  voice  of  truth,  and  feelings  of  piety  :  but  enlightened 
religion  is,  in  fact,  in  direct  opposition  to  stiperstition  :  they  are  as  different  as  light 
from  darkness ;  for  superstition  quits  the  stdid  ground  of  revealed  truth,  and  forms 
conceptions  for  itself,  of  what  the  Divine  will  may  be  toward  his  creatures.  But  it 
should  be  our  object  to  give  to  children  a  scriptural,  and,  therefore,  a  reasonable  and 
healthful  view  of  religion ;  to  guard  them  against  all  that  is  erroneous  and  morbid,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  *  the  spirit  of  love,  truth,  and  of  a  sound  mind.” 
Pp.  l  i.'J— 149. 

These  passages  may  Ik*  sufficient  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  work  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  justify  the  opij 
nion  we  have  expressed  of  its  merits.  It  ]X)ssesses  this  advan¬ 
tage  also,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  it  is  written 
not  solely  with  a  view  to  parents,  but  also  as  a  sort  of  manual 
for  nurses  and  others,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  young  ntay  be 
committeil ;  and  being  throughout  so  plain  and  intelligible,  we 
are  certain  that  any  jK'rson  |)ossessed  of  good  sense  and  sinceri¬ 
ty,  and  unperverted  by  tbe  prejudices  of  a  false  system,  may 
with  little  difficulty  l)c  .able  to  aj)])rehcnd  its  meaning,  and  to 
apply  its  principles  to  the  cx|x?rience  of  every  day.  Tlic  chief 
difficulty  will  Ik;  found  in  attempting  to  intnxtuce  the  rules  here 
Itiid  down,  in  cases  where  a  different  system  has,  during  any  con- 
.siderable  period,  been  pursued ;  for  our  author’s  views  of  the 
subject  must  certainly  but  ill  accord  with  the  habits  of  tliose 
who  have  become  inured  to  a  system  of  error.  We  h.ave  some¬ 
times  indectl  been  filled  with  regret  at  observing  parents  brought 
by  particular  circumstances  to  the  discovery  of  those  mistakes 
into  which  they  had  fallen  in  the  methods  of  their  family  ma- 
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Raiment,  without  being  able  to  perceive  how  they  Could  re- 
pair  them,  or  aware  of  the  impediments  which  tended  to  hinder 
their  return  to  a  better  course.  A  traveller,  while  passmg 
through  some  fine  garden  in  any  of  those  countries  which  enjoy 
a  more  genial  climate  than  his  own,  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  those  various  plants  which  in- 
vite  his  admiration,  and  naturally  forms  the  wish  that  he 
Could  transplant  them  to  a  distance,  and  rear  them,  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  eye  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  his  residence.  But 
he  thinks  nbt  at  the  time,  of  the  skill  and  care  required  of 
him,  ere  they  could  expand  and  blossom  on  his  own  borders; 
or  if  he  thinks  of  this  at  all,  he  is  so  full  of  pleasure  and  of 
hope,  as  to  consider  no  pmns  to  be  too  great  for  the  attainment 
of  such  an  object,  and  is  but  too  confident  that  he  will  possess 
the  ardour  and  perseverance  necessary  to  secure  it  With  si¬ 
milar  feelings  may  a  father  and  mother  be  affected  during  a 
visit  to  a  friend’s  family,  where  they  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  children  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  plan  of  early  discipline  and  education,  not  only  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  which  they  themselves  had  ever  practised,  but  of 
whose  hidden  principles  they  could  no  more  form  an  idea,  than 
the  youngest  of  their  boys  could  of  the  mechanism  of  a  watch 
by  observing  the  pointers  on  the  dial.  It  becomes  with  them 
the  subject  of  much  anxiety  and  of  many  conversations,  in  what 
manner  they  are  to  realize  the  beau  ideal  by  which  they  have 
been  so  much  captivated — they  resolve  to  commence  a  new 
course  of  procedure  on  their  return  home,  but  when  the  time 
qfrives,  they  find  their  science  or  their  resolution  to  be  at  fault, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  their  wishes  after  a  real  improvement, 
they  are  either  bewildered  amidst  the  perplexities  of  their  own 
unskilfulness,  or  worn  out  by  the  multiplied  obstructions  which 
meet  them  on  their  path.  To  such  persons  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  a  diligent  and  faithful  application  of  the  present 
“  Hints,”  in  spite  of  every  discouragement ;  and  especially  direct 
them  to  the  following  sentiments,  which  though  not  spt'cifically 
addressed  to  persons  in  their  circumstances,  are^  in  every  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  children,  may  hope  to  succeed,  not  so 
much  by  the  vehemence  as  by  the  conttancy  of  their  exertions.  We  must  not  expect 
to  witness  the  immediate  fruit  of  our  labours,  yet  to  those  who  are  conscientiously 
employed  in  the  business  of  education,  tliere  u  the  most  solid  ground  for  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  they  should  cherish  a  hopeful  and  cheer. 
All  temper  of  mind.  This  will  not  only  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efl'orts,  but  greatly 
add  to  ^e  probability  of  success.”  Pp.  171,  ITS. 

We  shall  close  with  a  single  reflection.  The  task  of  training 
up  a  family  is  from  its  very  nature  an  arduous  one,  and  is  more 
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or  less  felt  to  be  so  by  all  to  whom  it  is  committed,  and  by  none 
■o  much  as  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  themselves 
as  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  character  which  their 
children  attain  in  this  life  and  for  their  happiness  beyond  it. 
Yet  there  is  no  human  satisfaction  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  they  enjoy,  who  are  blest  in  seeing  all  their  solicitude 
and  care  crownM  with  sucoess.  And  even  though  their  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  snatched  from  them  in  early  day,  they  have 
every  reason  to  be  assured  that  their  faithfm  and  upright  Ur 
hours  shall  not  be  without  a  recompence. 

**  O  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  child  she  lost  in  infancy. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night, 

For  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  tears, 

An  overpayment  of  delight  ?*’ 


Art.  IW.—Ivanhoe ;  a  Romance.  By  “  the  Author  of  Wa- 
verley.'’  8  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co.  1820. 

T HIS  fresh  efibrt  of  an  exhaustless  imagination,  is  at  least  equal 
in  merit  to  any  of  the  former  works  of  that  gifted  person,  whom 
it  seems  we  must  sdll  call  “  The  Uhinown.”  It  were  to  no 

Imrpose  to  stop,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  wonder  at  the  marvel¬ 
ous  fertility,  as  well  as  reach  of  a  genius,  to  which  there  ap¬ 
pears  nothing  unattmnable  either  in  quantity  or  in  value ;  nay, 
to  which  every  additional  exertion  only  serves  to  give  new  power 
for  higher  achievements.  The  anomaly  has  become  a  sort  of  ulti¬ 
mate  fact,  for  which,  we  are  told  by  philosophers,  we  must  be 
content  to  go  without  an  explanation. 

Ivanhoe  is  indeed  an  exquisite  production.  In  the  fascination 
of  its  perusal,  engrossed  by  its  novelty,  excited  by  its  terrors,  and 
charmed  by  its  beauties,*  we  were  at  first  unfitted  for  our  task  of  cri¬ 
ticism.  Our  own  voice  was  small  immediately  after  so  much  that 
was  powerfully  impressive ;  but  we  soon  saw  reason  to  re-approach 
these  volumes  with  more  than  our  usual  share  of  pleasure.  Much  of 
that  pleasure  arises  from  our  satisfaction  in  the  brilliant  success 
of  our  countryman, — ^for  so,  under  his  thickest  veil,  we  may 
safely  call  him,— in  a  tnal  as  bold  as  it  was  new.  The  exten¬ 
sion,  to  such  a  degree  of  a  circle  already  so  great,  is  wizard¬ 
like.  With  a  charm  far  beyond  the  power  of  Michael  Scott,  he 
had  already  made  Scotland  his  own  to  its  remotest  isles ;  but 
now,  with  one  mighty  cast,  he  has  brought  England  within  the 
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pale  of  his  genius ;  and,  with  her  interesting  people,  established 
her,  too,  a  province  of  his  empire.  For  such  a  dominion  as  his,  it  is 
a  noble  increase  of  territory ;  an  incalculable  acquisition  of  resour. 
CCS ;  and  we  congratulate  the  world  on  t/ifir  prospects,  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  one,  and  the  improvement  of  the  other.  Of  these 
results,  we  augur  well  from  the  manifest  love  of  the  author  for 
that  favoured  region.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  “  Land  of  his  sires’* 
we  have  marked  finely  blended  with  a  hearty  gootl- will  to  generous, 
joyous  England ;  and  often  has  a  mellow  toudi  from  that  fair  field 
of  natural  beauty  and  moral  worth,  enriched  his  Scottish  pic¬ 
tures.  There  is  glee  in  his  words  when  he  sees  a  stately  English 
Hall, — the  better  to  him,  if  in  antique  massy  wainscotting — with 
its  Christmas  cheer  and  October  ale.  He  loves  a  majestic  oak,  and 
meadow  of  England's  own  verdure.  He  never  passes  a  iKild  yeo¬ 
man  without  a  word  of  fellowship  with  his  blunt  honesty  and 
indejK'ndont  spirit,  loving  him  the  more  for  his  quartcr-staft’  and 
his  mighty  bow  ;  and  there  is  in  him  a  kindred  imxxl  of  gallant¬ 
ry  and  high-feeling,  ami  a  proud  tone  to  suit  it,  when  he  marsh¬ 
als  forth  the  knights,  the  peers,  the  princes  of  lofty  England. 
Yet  were  his  incursions,  although  one  of  them  did  extend  to 
the  capital,  only  “  forays  on  the  English  side,”  from  which  his 
main  object  as  often  recalled  him.  Now  for  the  first  time  he  has 
made  England  the  scat  of  an  entire  campaign — a  thorough  ge¬ 
neral  invasion,  with  all  the  means  of  his  own  retreat  Ixildly  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  required  all  our  confidence  in  his  invincibility, 
to  feel  at  case,  when  we  lost  sight  of  him,  till  we  saw  him  again 
tnumphant.  So  feel  beseigers  for  a  forlorn-hope,  till  its  victori¬ 
ous  flag  flies  on  the  walls,  and  the  day  is  their  own.  In  his  first 
foreign  enterprise,  he  is  as  much  at  home  as  he  ever  was  in  his 
native  land  ;  and,  from  what  he  has  already  done,  he  has  in  store, 
we  have  no  doubt,  much  of  wonder  for  our  neighbours  of  the 
south  that  he  should  know  more  alxmt  them  than  they  know 
about  themselves ;  till,  with  h’aulconbridge,  they  exclaim. 

How  easy  dotli  he  take  all  England  up  !” 
or,  with  Richard, 

“  As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 

And  he  our  subjects,  next  degree  in  hope  !” 

AVe  think  it  is  to  mistake  the  very  essence  of  this  composi¬ 
tion,  in  which  there  is  so  much  knowletlge  as  w’ell  as  na¬ 
ture,  to  consider  it  a  romance,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  term.  It  is  true  it  treats  of  knights,  and  feats  of  arms,  and 
ladies’  love ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  dragons,  and  giants, 
and  enchantments  j  and  it  is  conversant  with  that  to  which  ro¬ 
mance  is  an  utter  stranger, — nature,  in  the  workings  of  the  hu- 
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man  heart,  the  play  of  human  passions,  and  the  exercise  of 
human  sympathies.  But  the  chief  distinnuishin|:r  feature  of  the 
composition  is  the  minute,  .fmthful,  and  highly  finished  picture 
which  it  contains  of  England,  at  a  period  when  her  singularly 
compounded  population  exhibited  a  variegation  of  aspect  wiiich 
a  more  harmonious  mixture  has  long  since  done  away.  It  is  not 
an  antiquarian  museum  of  reliques,  or  a  vista  of  ruins ;  a  Portici, 
or  a  Pompeii ;  but  a  living  stage  of  manners  and  costume ; 
a  theatre  of  stirring  passion  and  busy  action.  The  reality  is  con¬ 
jured  up,  till  we  lose,  for  the  time,  all  consciousness  except 
that -of  being  subjects  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Idon.  All  that 
was  then  in  bustling  motion,  and  has  reposed  in  the  oblivion  of 
the  tomb,  for  six  hundred  years,  starts  into  life  in  the  tale  of 
Ivanhoc ;  and  to  us  a  singular  life  of  violence  and  passion  it  seems. 

It  is  an  error  into  which  a  dull  chronicler  alone  will  fall,  that 
such  pictures,  so  faithfully  copied,  the  result  of  so  rare  a  com¬ 
bination  of  profound  and  laborious  erudition,  with  the  finest  play 
of  fancy  and  exercise  of  feeling,  shall  still  be  called  idle  tales, 
that  leave  no  useful  impressions  or  lessons  of  instruction.  Con¬ 
fiding,  as  we  do,  in  the  perfect  fidelity  of  the  curious  exhibitions  ; 
assured  that  there  is  therein  no  action  or  expression,  no  tint  or 
drapery, for  which  an  erudite  antiquarian  shall  fail  to  find  the  war¬ 
rant,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  although  not  history  in  them¬ 
selves,  the  study  of  history  has  a  powerful  ally  in  such  fascinating 
works,  which  are  not  less  the  records  of  truth  than  the  triumphs 
of  imagination.  The  field  has  no  limits;  neither,  we  trust,  have 
the  genius  and  perseverance  of  its  cultivator. 

The  power  of  the  Norman  masters  of  England,  was,  at  the  period 
of  this  Uile,  something  more  than  acentury  old.  There  was  scarcely 
time  for  a  perfect  assimilation  of  the  invaders  with  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  population,  even  without  the  counteracting  agency  of  a  tyranny 
and  rapacity  in  the  Norman  race,  as  grievous  as  they  were  in¬ 
sulting.  The  lands  were  parcelled  out  to,  or  seized  by  the  Nor¬ 
man  Barons,  who  fortified  themselves  in  strong  castles ;  and  who, 
being  without  any  supreme  control,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
captivity  of  Richard  in  a  foreign  land,  plundered  and  oppressed 
all  who  dwelt  within  the  sphere  of  their  power.  Some  of  the 
old  Saxon  thanes  had  the  fortune  not  to  be  despoiled  of  their 
|iossessions ;  but  so  degraded  and  vilified  was  the  whole  race,  by 
their  insolent  opjwessors,  that  even  such  of  them  as  were  of 
noble,  nay  princely  rank  previous  to  the  Conquest,  were  con¬ 
temptuously  denominated  Saxon  Franklins ;  a  name  indicating 
the  sufferance  by  which  they  eontinued  larded  proprietors,  and 
their  limited  influence  and  small  weight  in  a  country  so  lately 
fheir  own.  Some  of  the  older  men  among  these  were,  even  aa 
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far  down  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  irreconcilable  to  the  Norman 
dynasty,  and  had  not  lost  hopes  of  yet  shaking  off  the  yoke. 
But  many  of  the  young  and  warlike,  gradually  yielding  their 
patriotic  feelings  to  the  fashion  which  grew  apace  from  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  Norman  rank,  splendour,  and  chivalry  over  the  more 
rimple,  and,  in  their  eyes,  barbarous  manners  of  their  own 
homes ;  fired  by  the  crusades ;  and  above  all,  despmring  of  re. 
gaining  the  consequence  to  which  their  possesuons  entitW  them, 
but  by  the  ennobling  hand  of  the  monarch,  had  become  more 
Norman  in  their  sentiments,  manners,  and  pursuits ;  a  change 
much  encouraged  by  Richard,  and  the  more  generous  and  pm- 
dent  Plantagenets,  as  the  most  powerful  cement  to  the  fabric  of 
their  power.  Of  the  first  class  was  an  unbending  old  thane, 
Cedric  cS  Rotherwood,  who  lived,  in  his  strong-hold,  up  to  .the 
tittle  of  old  Saxon  manners,  'despising  and  abominating  the 
whole  system  of  French  chivalry  and  military  foppery,  and 
maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  old  English  Imw  and  bill, 
and  robe  of  peace,  over  all  the  lances,  panoplies,  and  tunics 
imported  from  Normandy.  Cedric  had  another  reason  for  his 
dislike  of  the  foreign  rule ;  be  cherished  a  beautiful  ward  of 
royal  descent,  as  an  inmate  in  his  own  castle,  whom  he  hemour- 
ed  as  a  princess,  and  hoped,  almost  expected,  to  see  one  day 
Queen  of  England. 

Of  the  less  rigidly  Saxon  class  was  Cedric’s  son,  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe  ;  for  whom  feats  of  chivalry  and  crusades  were  irreast- 
ible ;  and  who  had  grined  in  the  Holy  Land  the  friendship  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  a  name  second  only  to  his  in  arms ; 
all  at  the  expense  of  his  father’s  countenance,  and  his  patrimonial 
inheritance.  His  own  domain  of  Ivanhoe  had  long  before  been 
seized  by  a  Norman  Baron,  with  the  appropriate  name  of  Front- 
de-Boeuf,  an  important  actor  in  the  drama  l)efore  us. 

In  that  curious  suspense  in  which  the  reader  expects  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  state  of  society  so  unwonted,  in  the  very  land  now 
so  well  known  to  him,  the  graphic  power  of  our  second  **.  Priest 
of  Nature,”  draws  up  the  curtain,  and  gives  one  sketch,  instead 
of  a  volume  of  detail,  of  the  state  of  the  lower  order*  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  twelfth  century’.  We  have  read  of  bondsmen,  serfs, 
and  men  ascripti  glcbcc^  but  we  never  saw  them  before. 

“  The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  grassy  glades  of  that  forest,  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  Hundreds  of  broad  short-stemmed 
oaks,  which  had  witness^  peritaps  the  stately  march  of  the  Itoman  soldiery,  flung 
their  broad  gnarled  arms  over  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most  delicious  green  sward ;  in 
some  places  they  were  intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies,  and  copsewood  of  various 
descriptions,  so  closely  as  totally  to  intercept  the  level  beams  of  the  sinking  sun  ;  in 
ptbcis  they  receded  f^m  each  other,  forming  those  long  sweeping  vistas,  in  the  intri- 
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eacf  of  whidi  the  tjt  delight*  to  Ion  itnlf,  while  imagination  considers  them  as  the 
paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of  sylvan  solitude.  Here  the  red  rays  of  the  sun  shot  a  bro¬ 
ken  and  discoloured  light,  that  partially  hung  upon  the  shattered  bouglis  and  mossy 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  there  they  illuminated  in  brilliant  patches  the  portions  of  turf 
to  whidi  they  made  their  way.  A  considerable  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  thu  glade, 
seemed  formerly  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Druidical  superstition ;  for,  on 
the  summit  of  a  hillock,  so  regular  as  to  seem  artificial,  there  still  remained  part  of  a 
circle  of  rough  unhewn  stones,  of  large  dimensions.  Seven  stood  upright ;  the  rest  had 
been  dislod^  from  their  places,  probably  by  the  zeal  of  some  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  lay,  some  prostrate  near  their  former  site,  and  others  on  the  side  of  the  hilL  One 
large  stone  only  had  found  its  way  to  the  bottom,  and  in  stopping  the  course  of  a  small 
brook,  which  glided  smoothly  round  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  gave,  by  its  oppositiou, 
a  feeble  voice  of  murmur  to  the  pladd  and  elsewhere  silent  streamlet. 

**  The  human  figures  which  completed  this  landscape,  were  in  number  two,  partidc- 
ing,  in  their  drew  and  appearance,  of  that  wild  and  rustic  character  which  belonged  to 
the  woodlands  of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  this  early  period.  The  eldest  of 
these  men  had  a  stem,  savage,  and  wild  aspect  His  garment  was  of  the  simplest  form 
imaginable,  being  a  close  jacket  with  sleeves,  composed  of  the  tanned  skin  of  some 
anii^,  on  which  the  hair  h^  been  originally  left,  but  which  had  been  worn  off  in  so 
many  places,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish,  from  the  patches  that  re- 
naaihed,  to  what  creature  the  nir  had  belonged.  This  primeval  vestment  reached  from 
the  throat  to  the  knees,  and  served  at  once  all  the  usual  piuposes  of  body-clothing ; 
there  was  no  wider  opening  at  the  collar,  than  was  necessary  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
head,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  was  put  on  by  slipping  it  over  the  head 
and  shoulders,  in  the  manner  of  a  modem  shirt,  or  ancient  hauberk.  Sandals,  bound 
with  thongs  made  of  boar’s  hide,  protected  the  feet,  and  a  sort  of  roll  of  thin  leather 
was  twined  artificially  round  the  legs,  and  ascending  above  the  calf,  left  the  knees 
bare,  like  those  of  a  Scottish  Highlander.  To  make  the  jacket  sit  yet  more  close  to 
the  body,  it  was  gathered  at  the  middle  by  a  broad  leathern  belt,  secured  by  a  brass 
buckle ;  to  one  side  was  attached  a  sort  of  scrip,  and  to  the  other  a  ram’s  hom,  ac¬ 
coutered  with  a  mouth-piece,  for  tlie  purpose  of  blowing.  In  the  same  belt  was  stuck 
one  ef  those  long,  brc^,  sharp- pointed,  and  two-edged  knives,  with  a  buck’s  hom 
handle,  which  were  fabricated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bore  even  at  this  early  pe¬ 
riod  the  name  of  a  Sheffield  whittle.  The  man  had  no  covering  upon  his  head,  which 
was  only  defetkded  by  his  oim  thick  hair,  matted  and  twisted  togirther,  and  scorched 
by  the  influence  of  the  sun  into  a  rusty  dark-red  colour,  foraiing  a  contrast  with  tlie 
over-grown  beard  upon  his  cheeks,  which  was  rather  of  a  yellow  or  amber  hue.  One 
port  of  his  dress  only  remains,  but  it  is  too  remarkable  to  suppressed ;  it  was  a  brass 
ring,  resembling  a  dog’s  collar,  but  srithout  any  opening,  and  soldered  fast  round  his 
neck,  so  loose  as  to  form  no  impediment  to  his  breathing,  yet  so  tight  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  removed,  excepting  by  the  use  of  the  file.  On  this  singular  gorget  wa.s 
engraved  in  Saxon  characters,  an  inscription  of  tlie  following  purport : — ‘  Clurth,  the 
son  of  Beowulph,  is  the  bom  thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rodierwood.'  ”  I.  Pp.  7 — 10. 

Gurth  was  a  swine-herd — the  chief  Anglo-Saxon  rusUc  wealth 
consisting  of  swine,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  unaccommo¬ 
dating  Normans  to  stigmatize  the  whole  conquered  race  by 
the  name  of  Saxon  Porkers.  His  companion  was  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  same  master,  and  wore  a  motley  coat,  with  all  the 
hncry  and  jingle  of  a  favourite  jester ;  and  his  collar — for  he 
too  had  this  Wlge  of  equal  rights  and  universal  suffrage,  at 
the  service  of  our  more  profound  historical  reformers — was 
of  silver;  and  on  it  those  who  caught  him  straying,  might 
read,  “  Wamba  the  son  of  Witless  is  the  thrall  of  Cedric 
of  Rothcrwootl,'"  and  were  thereby  put  in  mala  fide,  if  they 
fonverti'd  him  to  their  own  use,  instead  of  returning  him 
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to  his  owner.  These  worthies  are  on  their  way  home  with  their 
cloven-looted  diarge,  after  some  very*  radical  comments  on 
the  Norman  usurpation  by  Gurth  ;  who  forgets  the  while  his  > 
Saxon  collar,  in  a  torrent  of  critical  rage  on  the  topic  of  the 
havoc  made  of  old  English  by  these  French  intruders.  Was  it 
to  be  enduretl  that  swine’s  flesh  should  be  called  pork — ox  flesh, 
heef—QdXso's  flesh,  veal — and  sheep’s  flesh,  mutton !  and;  with  I 

these  intolerable  appellatives,  that  the  best  of  it  should  load  the  ' 

tables  of  tlie  gormandizing  Normans  !  Of  these  Reginald  Front-  I 

de-lkeuf,  and,  with  a  name  no  less  applicable,  Philip  de  Mal- 
Toisin,  were  tlie  specimens  most  hated  and  feared,  in  the  range 
of  the  experience  of  Gurth  and  Wamba. 

The  genius  of  Shakspearc  seems  to  come  at  a  call  to  describe 
Brian  dc  Ihiis-Guilbert,  a  Knight  Templar,  on  his  Barbary  pal¬ 
frey — his  war-horse  being  led — in  all  the  pride  of  his  Palestine 
honours ;  with  his  squires,  and  two  turbwed  Saracens  among 
other  attendants.  Aymer,  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  a  neighliouring 
Cistercian  convent,  rides  in  his  company.  This  cavalcade  crosses 
the  path  of  Wamba  and  Gurth. 

The  Prior’s  character  is  given  with  great  truth,  and  niay  ser\e 
for  a  portrait  ot  the  hypocriucal  voluptuaries  who  at  that  |)eriod 
degraded  the  priesthood. 

**  If  Prior  Aymer  rode  hard  in  the  chase,  remained  long  at  the  banquet, — if  Prior 
Aymer  was  seen,  at  the  early  peep  of  dawn,  to  enter  the  postern  of  the  abbey,  as  he 
glided  home  from  some  rendezvous  which  had  occupied  the  hours  of  darkness,  men 
only  shrugged  up  their  shoulders,  and  reconciled  themselves  to  his  irr^ularities,  by 
recollecting  tliat  the  same  were  practised  by  many  of  his  bretliren  who  had  no  redeem¬ 
ing  qualities  whatsoever  to  atone  for  them.  Prior  Aymer,  therefore,  and  his  charac¬ 
ter,  were  well  known  to  our  Saxon  serfs,  who  made  their  rude  obeisance,  and  received 
his  *  bencdiciic,  met  in  retuni.”  I.  p.  30. 

The  Prior  enquired  the  nearest  shelter  for  “  two  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  servants  of  Mother  Church,  for  the  love  of  God.” — “  Two 
of  the  humblest  servants !”  said  Wamba  to  himself,  “  I  should 
like  to  see  her  seneschals,  her  chief  butlers,  and  her  other  prin¬ 
cipal  domestics !” 

Our  friend  Wamba,  aware  how*  little  the  visit  would  suit  the 
taste  of  his  master,  puiposely  misdirects  the  party  when  they 
proposed  to  go  to  the  al^e  of  the  Saxon  franklin,  Cedric  of 
Rotherwood.  On  their  way  to  the  cross  road  where  they  are  to 
take  a  wrong  turn,  the  Prior  informs  the  Templar  of  the  match¬ 
less  beauty  of  the  Lady  Rowena,  the  w  anl  of  Cedric  ,*  and  a 
wager  is  arranged,  of  the  Prior’s  gold  chain  or  collar  against 
ten  buts  of  Greek  wine,  that  the  Templar  shall  allow,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  she  is  the  most  radiant  beauty  he  ever  saw. 
Wamba,  as  it  happened,  misdirected  in  vain ;  for  the  party  find 
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a  holy  Palmer  in  th«r  way,  who,  beinpf  himself  bound  to  th« 
mansion  of  Cedric,  acts  as  their  guide.  The  description  follows 
of  Cedric’s  house,  which  was  more  like '  a  modern  fortification, 
M'ith  its  low  barrack-like  buildings  and  enclosures,  ditch,  mound, 
and  stoccade,  than  to  the  high-turreted  castles  of  the  Normans. 
The  interior  of  the  dwelling  is  before  us ;  the  low-roofed,  but 
otherwise  ample  ball — the  dais,  or  quarter-deck  for  tho  dignita¬ 
ries — the  rude  splendour  of  the  hangings  and  furniture,  with 
Cedric’s  figure  and  dress  as  he  occupied  the  head  of  a  table  in  the 
fonii  of  the  letter  T, — -^et  in  use  in  some  of  the  ancient  college 
halls — meant  for  all  his  household.  He  growls,  as  he  sits,  at 
the  delay  of  supper— at  public  affairs — Normans — loitering  swine- 
iierds — the  Lady  Rowena’s  late  masses  at  distant  chapels — these 
noisy  dogs — and  Balder,  that  would  fawn,  although  his  master, 
unknown  to  Balder,  was  not  in  the  vein — ^all  combining  his- 
toricady  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  inestimable  English  privi¬ 
lege  of  grumbling. 

The  S^irman  strangers  are  at  the  gate,  where  their  summons 
is  answered  by  all  the  dogs  in  the  hall,  and  by  many  more  “  quar¬ 
tered  in  different  parts  of  the  building.”  The  guests  are  an¬ 
nounced  ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that  the  old  thane’s  choleric 
nioo<l  is  not  mend^.  He  nevertheless  resolves  to  do  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  his  hall  in  the  highest  style  of  hospitality :  more  in 
resix'ct  to  the  hall  than  to  the  visitors.  The  cooks  are  com¬ 
manded  to  do  their  best — the  oldest  wine  cask  is  broached — the 
best  mead  is  furnished  forth — the  richest  morat — the  most  spark¬ 
ling  cyder — the  most  odoriferous  pigment !  The  Lady  Rowena 
is  all  but  commanded  not  to  be  present, — so  she  enters  with  her 
ti'ain  of  maidens  to  see  what  is  going  on ;  and  the  Templar  has 
no  other  recompence  for  his  C'hian  wine,  at  once  lost  to  the  Pri¬ 
or,  than,  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  which  under  their  dark  brows 
shine  like  lighted  charcoal,  to  stare  on  the  resplendent  beauty  of 
the  fair  Saxon,  till  he  is  pretty  plainly  told  by  old  Cedric  that 
it  is  not  agreeable. 

No  absolute  roicc  takes  place;  but  one  is  very  near  arising,  in 
conscqiienceofan  unexpected  interruption  to  a  long  strain  in  which 
the  Templar  indulges,  in  praise  of  his  own  order.  He  allows  Rich¬ 
ard  and  his  knights  to  be  second  in  prowess  to  the  Templars,  of  all 
who  came  to  the  Holy  liOnd.  “  Second  to  none  !”  sto^  up  and 
said  the  Palmer — his  first  words.  In  prixif,  he  narrates  a  challenge 
by  Richard  and  five  knights,  given  to  all  comers.  Each  knight 
ran  three  courses  and  defeated  three  antagonists,  and  seven  of 
the  eighteen  were  Templars !  He  pointedly  apjieals  to  Bois 
Guilbert,  as  well  knowing  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  Called  upon 
to  name  the  five  knights  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  King,  he 
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names  them  dl  but  one,  who  “  waa  a  ^oui^  knight  of  less, 
er  renown  and  lower  rank,  assumed  into  that  honouraUc 
company,  less  to  aid  their  enterprise,  than  to  make  up  thw 
numbers— his  name  dwells  not  on  my  memory.”  The  proud 
Templar  charges  him  with  knowing  and  concealing  the  truth, 
and  nauglitily  and  angrily  announces  that  the  fifth  was  the 
Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  and  that  he  himself  was  unhorsed  hy 
him ;  but  that  he  would  run  another  joust  with  him  yet !  a 
threat  to  which  all  defeated  survivor*  are  remarkably  ad^ct- 
ed.  ^  The  pilgrim  pledges  himself  for  .Ivanhoe ;  but  his  sure¬ 
ty  being  rather  sneered  at/  he  establishes  his  importance  by  exhi¬ 
biting  a  pledge  which  agitated  the  whole  assembly,  and  is  with 
much  address  brought  in  by  the  author,  who  pmnts  the  super¬ 
stitions  as  well  as  manners  of  the  period,  with  a  few  masterly 
touches.  The  pilgrim  produces  from  his  bosom  a  box  contain¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  !  Bent  heads,  crossings,  and  aves, 
follow  from  the  whole  party ;  and  a  massive  chain  of  gold  from 
the  neck  of  Bois  Guilbert  is  gaged  against  the  precious  relique, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx. 

Considering  the  part  the  Jews  had  in  the  actings,  hut  still 
more  in  the  sufferings  of  the  times,  the  picture  even  of  so  faithful 
a  pencil  would  have  been  untrue,  had  that  singular  race  been 
omitted.  History  is  full  of  the  wanton  and  cruel  persecu¬ 
tions  suffered  by  the  Jews  in  England  for  some  time  after  the 
Conquest ;  all  for  the  sake  of  their  wealth,  which  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  kings  and  barons  to  extort  from  them  by  the 
‘  most  ingenious  tortures.  Every  one  has  heard  of  King  John 
confining  a  Jew  at  York,  and  drawing  one  of  his  teeth  every  day, 
till  half  of  them  was  gone,  when  the  Jew  disclosed  his  treasure. 
A  wretched-looking  Jew,  calling  himself  Isaac  of  York,  craves 
shelter  from  the  storm,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  Templar  and 
Prior,  is  admitted.  The  picture  of  the  Israelite,  and  his  esti¬ 
mation,  is  perfect ;  with  his  head  proclive,  and  bated  breath,” 
denied  a  seat  at  the  board  by  the  very  meanest  in  the  hall, 
and  forced  to  sidle  about  till  the  pilgrim  gives  him  his  seat  at 
the  fire,  and  some  food  is  brought  him.  The  grace  cup  goes 
round  among  the  guests  of  degree,  and  the  hall  is  slowly  empty¬ 
ing,  when  the  Templar  passing  the  Jew,  takes  the  opportunity 
of  abusing  him  in  the  set  terms  then  in  use,  among  which  **  mis¬ 
believing  dog”  was  prominent ;  and  is  heard  to  give  some  di¬ 
rections  in  Arabic  to  nis  swarthy  Saracens,  in  which  the  Jew  is 
plainly  in  question.  These,  as  they  are  afterwards  explained  to 
him  by  the  Palmer,  are  orders  to  way-lay  |X)or  Isaac,  and  carry 
him  to  the  Castle  of  Front-de-Bccuf,  there  to  be  dealt  with  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  approved  chemistry  of  the  time,  by  fire  and 
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otherwise,  for  making  a  Jew  part  with  his  treasure;  the  gold^, 
in  its  new  combination,  being  less  easily  obtained  than  from  the 
original  ore. 

The  reader,  not  doubting  that  the  Palmer  is  Ivanhoe  himself, 
wonders  that  he  is  not  discovered  by  Rowena  in  a  conference, 
which  she  arranges  in  her  own  apartments,  when  she  makes 
many  inquiries  about  Ivanhoe,  in  a  manner  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  said  Ivanhoe.  The  Palmer  rouses  Isaac  from  nis  lair 
verv  early;  and,  finding  Gurth  in  the  next  stye  to  the  Jew’s, 
informs  him  in  a  whisper  that  he  is  Ivanhoe.  With  Isaac  he  is 
let  out  at  the  postern  gate,  by  the  joyful  swineherd. 

A  grand  tournament,  or  passage  of  arms,  as  it  was  then  called^ 
is  to  take  place  in  presence  of  Prince  John,  at  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch,  in  Leicestershire ;  and  thither  are  Iwund  the  Templar, 
Prior,  and  suite,  and  also  Cedric  and  Rowena.  The  Jew,  shrewd¬ 
ly  suspecting  the  quality  and  profession  of  his  deliverer,  in  pro- 
posng  a  return  to  him,  hints  a  horse  and  suit  of  armour.  Tlie 
offer  is  eagerly  accepted  by  the  pilgrim,  and  a  brother  of 
Isaac's  tribe  at  Ashby  happening  a  propos  to  have  diverse  steeds 
and  rich  suits  of  armour  in  his  possession,  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert  is  nearer  the  peril  of  his  chain  of  gold  than  he  dreams 
of. 

It  is  nut  merely  a  tale  of  a  tournament ;  we  are  present ;  and 
the  reality  has  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  historical  fact,  that 
the  very  tournament  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  presence  of  King 
John,  did  take  place ;  the  most  splendid  at  once,  and  the  most 
deadly  ever  known  in  Europe.  It  was  ealled  «  the  free  and 
gtntle  passage  of  arms  of  Ashby.”  If  we  suppose  Froissart  to 
have  furnished  his  graphic  and  pointed  precision,  and  Ariosto 
his  lofty  feeling  and  chivalrous  sublimity — No  !  they  would  not, 
united,  have  dazzled  our  eyes,  suspended  our  breath,  and  swell¬ 
ed  our  hearts,  to  the  degree  this  master  of  human  sympathies 
has  done.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  that  r^ly  exciting 
scene,  a  tournament,  was  never  liefore  deseribed  with  the  power  of 
which  it  is  capable ;  and  that  the  romance  writers  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  it,  are  as  dull  as  the  Vaults  to  which  they  have  gone, 
in  the  comparison. 

There  is  no  task  assigned  the  reviewer  more  thankless  and  dis¬ 
heartening,  than  bringing  such  of  his  readers  as  have  not  read 
the  original,  acquaint^  with  suc^ a  description  as  this;  which  de¬ 
pends  for  its  effect  upon  its  entireneSs,  exquiute  drawing,  and 
harmonious  colouring;  unless  it  be  telling  the  tale  over  again  to 
those  who  have  felt  with  him  all  the  joy  of  the  picture  itself.  We 
cannot  give  the  canvass  entire ;  and  to  give  parts  of  it,  even 
with  descriptive  filling  up,  were  to  offer  shretls  from  the  St.  Jerome, 
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or  patches  from  the  Transfiguration.  After  all,  like  other  Re- 
viewers,  who  invariably  follow  up  a  declaration  of  imposdbility 
by  attempUng  the  impossible  thing,  we  shall  endeavour  to  teu 
our  readers,  who  have  not  been  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  what 
they  will  see  if  they  go  there ;  and  request  those  who  have,  to 
pass  over  us  and  <mr  tournament  to  something  which  they  can 
read. 

The  author  dwelb  with  evident  pleasure  on  the  localities  of 
the  lists ;  the  beautiful  meadow,  with  its  surrounding  oaks ;  the 
encircling  verdant  slopes,  as  if  constructed  expressly  for  the  my¬ 
riads  of  spectators  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages ;  the  tilting  en¬ 
closure  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  by  half  of  that  space  in  breath ; 
the  five  pavilions  of  the  five  knights  who  challenge  all  comers ; 
their  shields  hung  up  to  receive  the  touch  of  the  acceptor’s 
lance;  the  squires  attending  the  shields  in  qumnt  disguises ;  the 
men-at-arms ;  the  heralds  announcing  the  challenges,  and  inviting 
the  knights  to  the  combat ;  the  busy  arrangement  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,  with  many  an  eager  quarrel  for  preference  among  those 
whose  little  jealousies  have  b^n  hushed  in  the  grave  for  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  j  the  galleries  for  the  nobles,  and  for  the  fiur,  who,  amid 
all  the  polish  of  chivalry,  retain  enough  of  barbarism  to  prefer, 
like  the  beauties  of  even  modem  Spain  at  their  bull  fights,  a 
real  to  a  bloodless  combat;  the  animating  uncertmnty,  too, 
fluttering  in  their  gentle  yet  ambitious  bosoms,  which  happy  ' 
fair  the  free  election  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love 
should  place  upon  a  throne,  and  entitle  to  bestow  the  chaplet  on 
the  brow  of  the  conqueror.  All  this  we  must  pass,  and  hasten  to 
bring  Prince  John  on  the  ground.  We  have  so  long  associated 
this  personage  with  a  piece  of  very  musty  parchment,  and  that 
alone,  that  to  see  him  among  living  men,  in  all  the  elegance  of 
chivalrous  royalty,  caracoling  round  the  hsts  with  his  splendid 
tnun ;  joking  and  laughing,  ogling  the  fmr,  complimenting  one, 
insulting  another,  and  talking  of  many  things,  and  Moffna 
Charta  not  among  them,  is  as  interesting  as  novel  to  us.  The 
author,  in  his  description  of  the  Prince’s  behaviour  at  the  tour¬ 
nament,  unfolds  the  whole  character  of  that  treacherous,  unfeel¬ 
ing,  insolent  tyrant ;  and  no  one  can  read  it,  without  seeing  that 
he  was  driving  fast  to  Runnymede. 

The  following  passage  is  long,  but  it  is  so  admirable ;  so  fully 
makes  us  acquainted  with  John;  above  all,  with  his  treatment  of 
his  Saxon  subjects;  and  mft’eover  introduces,  with  so  much  s})i- 
rit,  three  other  personages,  who  have  a  first-rank  place  in  the 
story,  namely,  llcbecca,  the  beautiful,  the  wonderful  Jewess — 
AtheUtane,  the  Saxon,  direct  from  Ilengist— -and  Robin  Hood 
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himflelf,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Locksley,  that  we  must  not 
withhold  it.  There  is  spirit  in  every  line. 

«  Attended  by  this  gallant  equipage,  himself  well  mounted,  and  splendidly  dressed 
in  crimson  and  in  gold,  bearing  upon  his  hand  a  falcon,  and  having  his  head  covered 
by  a  rich  fur  bonnet,  adorned  with  a  circle  of  precious  stones,  from  which  his  long 
curled  hair  escaped  and  overspread  his  shoulders.  Prince  .John,  upon  a  grey  and  high- 
mettled  palfrey,  caracoled  within  the  lists  at  the  head  of  his  jovial  party,  laughing  loud 
with  his  tiain,  and  eyeing  with  all  the  boldness  of  royal  criticism  the  beauties  who  - 
adorned  the  lofty  galleries. 

Those  who  renutrked  in  the  countenance  of  the  Prince  a  dissolute  audacity,  min¬ 
gled  with  extreme  haughtiness  and  indifference  in  the  feelings  of  others,  could  not  yet 
deny  to  his  countenance  that  sort  of  comeliness  which  belongs  to  an  open  set  of  features, 
well  formed  by  nature,  modelled  by  art  to  the  usual  rules  of  courtesy,  yet  so  far  frank 
and  honest  that  they  seemed  as  if  they  disclaimed  to  conceal  the  natural  workings  of 
the  souL  Such  an  expression  is  often  mistaken  for  manly  frankness,  when  in  truth 
it  arises  ftom  the  reckless  indifierence  of  a  libertine  disposition,  conscious  of  superi¬ 
ority  of  birth,  of  wealth,  or  of  some  other  adventitious  advantage,  totally  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  personal  merit.  To  those  who  did  not  think  so  deeply,  and  they  were  the 
greater  number  by  a  hundred  to  one,  the  splendour  of  Prince  John’s  rAcno,  (i.  e.  fur 
tippet )  of  his  cloak  lined  with  the  most  costly  sables,  his  maroquin  boots  and  golden 
spurs,  toother  with  the  grace  with  which  he  managed  his  palftey,  were  sufficient  to 
merit  their  clamorous  applause. 

“  In  his  joyous  caracole  round  the  lists,  the  attention  of  the  Prince  was  called  by 
the  commotion,  not  yet  subsided,  which  had  attended  the  ambitious  movement  of  Isaac 
towards  the  higher  places  of  the  assembly.  The  quick  eye  of  Prince  John  instantly 
recognised  the  Jew,  but  was  much  more  agreeably  attracted  by  the  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Zwn,  who,  terrified  by  the  tumult,  clung  close  to  the  arm  of  her  aged  fit- 
ther. 

“  The  figure  of  Kebecca  might  indeed  have  compared  with  the  proudest  beauties  of 
England,  even  though  it  had  been  judged  by  as  shrewd  a  connoisseur  as  Prince  John. 
Her  form  was  exquisitely  symmetrical,  and  was  shewn  to  advantage  by  a  sort  of  East¬ 
ern  dress,  which  she  wore  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  females  of  her  nation.  Her 
turban  of  yellow  silk  suited  well  with  the  darkness  of  her  complexion.  The  brilliancy 
of  her  eyes,  the  superb  arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her  well-formed  aquiline  nose,  her  teeth 
as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable  tresses,  which,  each  arrange  in  its 
own  little  spiral  of  twisted  curls,  fell  down  upon  as  much  of  a  snow-white  neck  and 
bosom  as  a  siraarre  of  the  richest  Persian  silk,  exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  co¬ 
lours  embossed  upon  a  purple  ground,  permitted  to  be  visible— all  these  constituted  a 
combination  of  loveliness,  which  yielded  not  to  the  loveliest  of  the  maidens  who  sur¬ 
rounded  her.  It  is  true,  that  of  the  golden  and  pearl-studded  clasps,  which  closed  her 
vest  from  the  tliroat  to  ffie  waist,  the  three  uppermost  were  left  unfastened  on  account 
of  the  heat,  which  something  enlarged  the  prospect  to  which  we  allude.  A  diamond 
necklace,  witli  pendents  of  inestimable  value,  were  by  this  means  also  made  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  feather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened  on  her  turban  by  an  agraffe  set  with 
brilliants,  was  another  distinction  of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  scoffed  ajid  sneered  at  by  the 
proud  dames  who  sat  above  her,  but  secretly  envied  by  those  who  affected  to  deride 
them. 

“  ‘  By  the  bald  scalp  of  Abraham,”  said  Prince  John,  “  yonder  Jewess  must  be 
the  very  model  of  that  perfection,  whose  charms  drove  ftantic  the  wisest  king  who  ever 
lived.  What  say’st  thou.  Prior  Aymer  ?— By  the  Temple,  which  my  wiser  brother 
Richard  proved  unable  to  recover,  she  is  the  very  Bride  of  the  Canticles  !’ 

“  ‘  The  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,’  answered  the  Prior  in  a  sort  of 
snuffling  tone :  *  but  your  Grace  must  remember  she  is  still  but  a  Jewess.’ 

“  ‘  Ay !’  added  Prince  John,  without  heeding  him,  ‘  and  there  is, my  iMammon  of 
unrighteousness  too— the  JMarquis  of  Clarks,  the  Baron  of  Byzants,  contesting  for 
place  with  pennyless  dogs,  whose  thread-bare  cloaks  have  not  a  single  cross  in  their 
pouches  to  keep  the  devil  from  dancing  there.  By  the  body  of  St.  Mark,  my  prince 
of  Hippliei,  with  his  lovely  Jewess,  shall  have  a  place  in  the  gallery— >Vhat  is  she, 
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Iiaac  ?  Thy  wife  or  thy  daughter,  that  Eastern  honri  that  thoa  lowest  under  thw 
arm  ?' 

••  •  My  daughter  Rebecca,  so  please  your  grace,*  answered  Isaac,  with  a  low  congee, 
nothing  embarrassed  by  the  Prince’s  salutation,  in  which,  however,  there  was  at  least 
as  mu^  mockery  as  courtesy. 

**  >  The  wiser  man  thou,*  said  John,  with  a  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  his  gay  fol. 
lowers  obsequiously  joined.  *  But,  daughter  or  wife,  site  sliould  be  preferred  accord* 
ing  to  her  brauty  and  thy  BBerits. — Who  sits  above  there  ?’  he  continued,  bending  hia 
eye  on  the  gallery.  *  Saxon  churls ! — out  upon  them  ! — let  them  sit  close,  oitd  make 
room  for  my  prince  of  usurers  and  his  lovely  daughter.  I’ll  make  the  hinds  know  they 
must  share  the  high  places  of  the  synagogue  with  those  whom  the  synagogue  properly 
bdongs  to.* 

*'  Those  who  occupied  the  gallery  to  whom  thb  injurious  and  impolite  speech  ww 
addressed,  were  the  family  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  with  that  of  his  ally  and  kinsman 
Athdstane  of  Coningsmark,  a  personage,  who,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  the  last 
Saxon  monarch  of  England,  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  all  the  Saxon  nativea 
of  the  north  of  England.  But  with  the  blood  of  this  ancient  royal  race,  many  of  their 
infirmities  had  descended  to  Athelstane.  He  was  comely  in  countenance,  bulky  and 
strong  in  person,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age — yet  iiumimate  in  expression,  dull-eyed, 
heavy-browed,  inactive  and  sluggish  in  aU  his  motions,  and  so  slow  in  resolution,  that 
the  soubriquet  of  one  of  his  ancestors  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  very  gener¬ 
ally  called  Athelstane  the  Unready.  His  friends,  and  he  had  many,  who,  as  well  as 
Cedric,  were  passionately  attached  to  him,  contended  that  this  sluggish  temper  areas 
not  from  want  of  courage,  but  from  mere  want  of  decision ;  others  alleged  that  his  he¬ 
reditary  vice  of  drunkenness  had  obscured  his  faculties,  never  of  a  very  acute  order,  and 
that  the  passive  courage  and  meek  good  nature  which  remained  behind,  were  merdy 
the  dregs  of  a  temper  that  might  have  been  valuable,  but  of  which  all  the  valuable  parts 
had  flown  off  in  the  progress  of  a  long  course  of  brutal  debauchery. 

**  It  was  to  this  person,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  that  the  Prince  addressed 
his  imperious  t^mmand  to  make  place  for  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  Athelstane,  utterly 
confounded  at  an  order  which  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  times  held  so  injurious¬ 
ly  insulting,  unwilling  to  obey,  yet  undetermined  how  to  resist,  opposed  only  the  ivs 
inertia  to  the  will  of  John ;  and  without  stirring  or  making  any  motion  whatsoever 
of  obedience,  opened  bis  large  grey  eyes,  and  stared  at  the  Prince  with  an  astonishment 
which  had  in  it  something  extremely  ludicrous.  But  the  impatient  John  regarded  it 
in  no  such  light.  * 

**  *  The  &xon  porker,*  he  sud,  *  is  either  asleep  or  minds  me  not— Prick  him  with 
your  lance,  Bracy,’  speaking  to  a  knight  who  rode  near  him,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
free  companions,  or  Condotticri,  that  is,  of  mercenaries  belonging  to  no  particular  na¬ 
tion,  but  attached  for  the  time  to  any  prince  by  whom  th9y  were  paid.  There  was  a 
murmur  even  among  the  attendants  of  Prince  John :  but  Bracy,  whose  profession 
freed  him  from  all  scruples,  extended  his  long  lance  over  the  ^lace  which  separated  the 
gallery  from  the  lists,  and  would  have  executed  the  commands  of  the  Prince  before 
Athelstane  the  Unready  had  recovered  prefcnce  of  mind  sufficient  even  to  draw  back 
his  person  from  the  weapon,  had  not  Ce^c,  as  prompt  as  hb  companion  was  tardy, 
unsheathed,  with  the  sp^  of  lightning,  the  short  sword  which  he  wore,  and  at  a  single 
blow  severed  the  point  of  the  lance  from  the  handle,  'fhe  blood  rushed  into  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Prince  John.  He  swore  one  of  his  deepest  oaths,  and  was  about  to  utter 
some  tlireat  corresponding  in  violence,  when  he  was  diverted  fropi  Ms  purpose,  partly 
by  his  own  attendanu,  who  gathered  around  him  conjuitag  him  to  be  patient,  partly 
by  a  general  exclamation  of  the  oowd  uttered  in  loud  iqqilauK  the  spirited  conduct 
of  Cedric.  The  Prince  rolled  his  eyes  in  inJignatioD,  as  if  to  select  some  sole  and  easy 
victim ;  and  cliandng  to  encounter  the  firm  glance  of  the  same  archer  whom  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  who  seemed  to  persist  in  his  gestuw  of  applause,  in  q>ite  of  the 
trowning  aspect  whi(h  the  Prince  bent  upon  him,  he  demanded  Ms  reason  for  clamour¬ 
ing  thus. 

**  *  1  always  add  my  hollo,*  said  the  yeonun,  *  when  1  see  a  good  shot,  ot  a  gaUaaft 
blow.* 

*  Say’st  thou  ?*  answered  the  Prince ;  *  then  thou  can’st  hit  the  white  thyself,  !*& 
warrant.* 
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M  •  A  ir(lbdiman*i  mlik,  and  at  woodaman’i  distance,  I  can  hit,*  answered  the  yeo¬ 
man. 

“  ‘'And  Wat  Tyrrell’s  mark,  at  a  hundred  yards,*  said  a  voice  from  behind,  but  by 
whom  uttered  could  not  be  discerned. 

••  *  This  allusion  to  the  fate  of  William  Bufiis,  his  grandfather,  at  once  incensed  and 
alarmed  Prince  .Tohn.  He  satisfi(^  himself,  however,  with  commanding  the  men-at- 
aims,  who  surrounded  the  lists,  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  br^tgart,  pointing  to  the  yeoman. 

**  *  By  St.  Grizzel,’  he  added,  ‘  we  will  try  his  own  skill,  who  is  so  ready  to  give  his 
toioe  to  the  feats  of  others.’ 

«  *  I  shall  not  fly  the  trial,”  said  the  yeoman,  w  ith  the  composure  which  marked  his 
whole  deportment 

“  ‘  Meanwhile,  stand  up,  ye  Saxon  churls,’  said  the  fiery  Prince ;  *  for,  by  the  light 
of  heaven,  since  I  have  said  it,  the  Jew  shall  have  his  seat  amongst  ye !’ 

“  ‘  By  no  means,  an  it  please  your  grace— it  is  not  fit  for  such  as  us  to  sit  with  the  ru¬ 
lers  of  the  land,*  said  the  Jew,  whose  ambition  for  precedence,  though  it  had  led  him 
to  dispute  place  with  the  extenuated  and  impoverished  descendant  of  the  line  of  Mont- 
didier,  by  no  means  ui^^  him  to  an  intrusion  upon  the  privileges  of  tlie  wealthy 
Saxons. 

“  ‘  Up,  infidel  dog,  when  I  command  you,*  said  Prince  John,  *  or  1  will  have  thy 
swarthy  hide  stripto^,  and  tanned  for  horse -fiimimre.’ 

“  Thus  urged,  the  Jew  beiM  to  ascend  the  steep  and  narrow  steps  which  led  up  to 
the  gallery. 

‘  Let  me  see,*  said  the  Prince,  ‘  who  dare  stop  him,*  fixing  his  eye  on  Cedric, 
whose  attitude  intimated  his  intention  to  hurl  the  Jew  down  headlong. 

The  catastrophe  was  prevented  by  the  clown  Wamba,  who,  springing  betwixt  his 
master  and  Isaac,  and  ex^ming,  in  answer  to  the  Prince’s  defiance,  *  Marry,  that 
will  I,*  opposed  to  the  beard  of  the  Jew  a  shield  of  brawn,  which  he  plucked  from  be¬ 
neath  his  cloak,  and  with  which,  doubtless,  he  had  furnished  himself  lest  the  tourna¬ 
ment  should  have  proved  longer  than  his  appetite  could  endure  aMSnencc.  Finding 
the  abomination  of  his  tribe  opposed  to  his  very  nose,  while  the  Jester,  at  the  same 
time,  flourished  his  woodeu  sword  above  his  head,  the  Jew  recoiled,  missed  his  footing, 
and  rolled  down  the  steps, — an  excellent  jest  to  the  spectators,  who  set  up  a  loud  laugh¬ 
ter,  in  which  Prince  .Tohn  and  his  attendants  heartily  joined. 

“  ‘  Deal  me  the  prize,  cousin  Prince,*  said  Wamba ;  ‘  I  have  vanquished  my  foe  in 
fidr  fight  with  sword  and  shield,’  he  added,  braudLhing  the  brawn  in  one  hand  and  the 
wooden  sword  in  the  other 

**  ‘  Who,  and  what  art  thou,  noble  champion  ?*  said  Prince  John,  still  laughing. 

**  *  A  fool  by  right  of  descent,’  answered  the  Jester ;  *  1  am  Wamba,  the  son  of 
Witless,  who  was  the  son  of  Weatherbrain,  wiio  was  the  son  of  an  Alderman.* 

“  *  Make  room  for  the  Jew  in  front  of  the  lower  ring,’ said  Prince  John,  notunwill- 
ing  perhaps  to  seize  an  apology  to  desist  from  his  original  purpose ;  *  to  place  the 
vanquish^  beside  the  victor  were  false  heraldry.* 

“  *  Knave  upon  fool  were  worse,’  answered  the  Jester,  *  and  Jew  upon  bacon  worst 
ofalL* 

“  *  Gramercy !  good  fellow,*  cried  Prince  John,  *  thou  pleasest  me— Here,  Isaac, 
lend  me  a  handful  of  byzants.* 

“  As  the  Jew,  stunned  by  the  request,  afraid  to  refuse,  and  unt^'illing  to  comply, 
fumbled  in  the  furred  bag  which  hung  by  his  girdle,  and  was  perhaps  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  how  few  coins  might  pass  for  a  handful,  the  Prince  stooped  from  his  jennet, 
and  settled  Isaac’s  doubts  by  snatching  the  pouch  itself  from  his  side ;  and  flinging  to 
Wamba  a  couple  of  the  gold  pieces  which  it  contained,  he  pursued  his  career  round  the 
lists,  leaving  the  Jew  to  the  derision  of  dioec  aiwund  him,  and  himself  receiving  as 
much  applause  from  the  spectators  as  if  he  had  done  some  honest  and  honourable  ac¬ 
tion.”  Pp.  lU— 156. 

An  unfeeling  insult  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times  is  attempted 
by  John  ;  were  it  for  nothing,  he  said,  but  to  mortify  the  Saxon 
churls,  “  For  Jew  or  Saxony  dog  or  hogy  are  alike  to  me” — he 
proposes  that  Rebecca  the  Jewess  should  be  “  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  and  of  Love  !”  The  capricious  and  childish  prince  had 
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no  reference  to  her  transcendent  merit,  equally  unknown  and 
unintelligible  to  him.  He  meant  to  shock  the  feelngs  of  all 
around,  in  that  age  of  Jewish  degradation;  and  the  author,  by 
the  incident,  gives  another  glowing  touch  to  the  lineaments  of 
that  Prince’s  character,  both  in  the  attempt  itself,  and  in  the 
sneaking  and  pettish  manner  in  which  it  is  abandoned,  when 
several  barons  around — thereby  giving  earnest  of  more  stem  re¬ 
monstrance,  to  come  in  proper  time  and  place— boldly  cry  down 
the  poor  attempt.  “  I  did  but  jest,”  he  siud,  “  and  you  turn  upon 
me  like  so  many  adders.  Name  whom  you  will,  in  the  fiend’s 
name,  and  please  yourselves.”  De  Bracy,  a  knight  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  Prince,  of  a  free  and  joyous  spirit,  but  profligate 
character,  proposes  to  leave  the  throne  vacant,  and  let  the  vic¬ 
tor  for  the  first  day  name  the  Queen  for  tlie  whole  tournament. 
This  is  agreed  to,  and  the  business  begins.  The  heralds  pro- 
claim  the  laws  of  the  tournament,  and  there  is  much  interest  in 
their  minute  and  pointed  detail.  The  largesse  is  poured,  in 
golden  showers  from  the  brilliant  galleries,  upon  the  heralds. 
“  Love  of  ladies— death  of  Chavipions — honour  to  the  gene¬ 
rous — glory  to  the  brave"" — are  shouted  through  the  lists ;  while 
cheers  from  the  multitude,  and  flourishes  of  trumpets,  awaken 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion.  The  marshals  of  the  lists 
remain  alone  at  the  opposite  extremities,  armed  cap-a-pee,  mo- 
tionless  as  statues;  and  all  is  silence  and  expectation.  Five 
knights  advance  in  all  the  pride  and  trappings  of  chivalry. 
The  author  excuses  himself  from  naming  them,  by  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  allusion  to  the  oblivion  of  six  centuries  which  has  covered 
them,  and  many  a  succeeding  gallant  race ;  to  them  in  distant 
futurity,  in  remote  antiquity  to  us.  Of  this  recked  not  the  five 
knights  when  they  advanced  into  the  lists ;  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  human  bosoms  more  intensely  excited  than 
theirs  at  that  moment,  or  having  so  many  overpowering  feel¬ 
ings  contending  for  the  mastery ;  the  alternative  was  splendid, 
renown  or  miserable  disgrace,  and  the  decision  was  to  be  in¬ 
stantaneous.  The  five  knights,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  ladies,  choose  the  bloodless  encounter,  in  token  of  which  the 
shield  was  struck  with  the  reverse  of  the  lance,  and  the  weapons 
were  rendered  harmless  by  a  piece  of  w’ood  fixed  on  the  point. 
They  are  worsted  by  the  five  challengers,  except  in  one  instance, 
where  lances  are  shivered,  and  the  luck  is  equal.  The  four 
defeated  knights  make  a  very  sorry  figure,  having  forfeited 
horses  and  arms  to  the  victors.  Several  fresh  parties  of  knights 
enter  the  lists,  but  victory  rests  with  the  challengers  on  the 
whole.  A  pause  in  the  tournament  is  still  uninterrupted,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  heralds  exelwraing— “  Love  of  ladies^  sjdintcring 
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^  lances !  stand  Jbrihy  ^aUant  kniehis !  Jair  eyes  look  upon 
your  deeds.''  The  music  of  the  ^allengers  b^omes  louder, 
and  more  and  more  in  defiance.  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  has 
overthrown  two  knights,  and  foiled  a  third,  with  the  same  spear. 
The  Prince  is  giving  orders  for  the  banquet,  and  talks  of  ad¬ 
judging  the  prize,  when, 

••  At  length,  as  the  Saracenic  music  of  the  challengers  concluded  one  of  those  long 
and  high  flourishes  with  which  they  had  broken  the  silence  of  the  lists,  it  was  answer¬ 
ed  by  a  solitary  trumpet,  which  breathed  a  note  of  defiance  from  the  northern  extre- 
mity.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  see  the  new  champion  which  these  sounds  announced, 
and  no  sooner  were  the  barriers  opened  than  he  paced  into  the  lists.  As  far  as  could 
be  judged  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armour,  the  new  adrenturer  did  not  gready  exceed 
the  middle  size,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  slender  than  strongly  made.  His  suit  of 
armour  was  formed  of  steel,  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  device  on  his  shield  was 
a  young  oak-tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  with  the  Spanish  word  DetdicJmdo,  signify¬ 
ing  Didnherited.  He  was  mounted  on  a  gallant  black  horse,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  lists,  he  gracefully  saluted  the  Prince  and  the  ladies  by  lowering  his  lance. 
The  dexterity  with  which  he  managed  his  horse,  and  something  of  youthful  grace 
which  he  displayed  in  his  manner,  won  him  the  favotur  of  the  multitude,  which  some 
of  the  lower  classes  expressed  by  crying,  ‘  Touch  Ralph  de  Vipont’s  shield — touch  the 
Hospitaller's  shield ;  he  has  the  least  sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapest  baigain.* 

**  The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant  hints,  aseended  the  plat¬ 
form  by  the  sloping  alley  which  led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present,  riding  ittaight  up  to  the  central  pavilion,  struck  with  the  sharp  end  of  his 
spear  the  diield  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  until  it  rung  again.  All  stood  astonished 
at  his  presumption,  but  none  more  than  the  redoubted  Knight  whom  he  had  thus  de¬ 
fied  to  mortal  combat. 

**  *  Have  you  confessed  yourself,  brother,*  said  the  Templar,  *  and  have  you  heard 
mass  thu  morning,  that  you  peril  your  life  so  frankly  ?* 

'  I  am  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art,’  answered  the  Disinherited  Kniglit,  for 
by  this  name  the  stranger  had  recorded  himself  in  the  books  of  the  tourney. 

“  *  Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists,*  said  De  Bois-Guilbert,  *  and  look  your  last 
upon  the  sun ;  for  this  night  thou  shalt  sleep  in  paradise.* 

**  *  Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy,’  replied  die  Disinherited  Knight,  *  and  to  requite 
it,  I  advise  thee  to  take  a  fresh  horse  and  a  new  lance,  for  by  my  honour  you  will 
need  both.* 

Having  expressed  himself  thus  confidently,  he  reined  his  horse  backwards  down 
the  slope  which  he  had  ascended,  and  compelled  him  in  die  same  manner  to  move 
backwards  through  the  lists,  dll  he  reached  the  northern  extremity,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  stadonary,  in  expectadon  of  his  antagonist.  This  feat  of  horsemanship  again  at¬ 
tracted  the  applause  of  the  muldtude.”  VoL  I.p.  164^166. 

The  first  close  is  equal, — the  lances  are  shivered — ^but  in 
the  second  the  proud  Templar  rolls  on  the  ground.  Spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet,  he  draws  his  sword ;  the  unknown  knight  like¬ 
wise  dismounts  and  draws ;  but  the  marshals  forbid  that  species 
of  encounter.  “  We  shall  meet  again,  I  trust,"  stud  the  Templar, 
“  and  where  there  are  none  to  separate  us.”  “  If  we  do  not,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Disinherited  Knight,  “  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine.” 
Bois-Guilbert  retired  to  his  tent,  and  remained  there  the  rest  of 
the  day,  in  an  agony  of  despair.  The  unknown  knight  now 
rings  the  shields  of  the  other  four  knights  challengers ;  defeats 
them  one  by  one, — Front-de-Bceuf,  Malvoisin,  Grant-Mcsnil, 
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Viponty  -fiad  amid  the  Jtlnmations  of  thousands,  is  declared 
the  victor  of  tlie  day.  “He  receives  the  priae  from  Prince  John, 

-who  has  some  fears  lest  the  unknown  should  answer  in  the 
awful  accents  of  his  brother,  Richard.”  The  kni^t  receives, 
on  the  point  oS  his  lance,  the  chaplet  or  coronet,  which  he  is  to  v  k 
lay  at  tne  feet  of  her  whom  he  shall  name  the  Queen  of  Beauty  ^ 
and  of  Love ;  and  the  Prince  hints,  that  as  he  is  a  stranger,  he 
could  not  choose  better  than  the  daughter  of  Waldemar  Fitzurse ; 
whose  father  is  a  favourite  of  his  own,  and  a  zealous  abettor  of 
his  treason  to  Richard.  The  knight,  however,  does  not  take  the 
hint  The  following  is  highly  characteristic. 

The  Disinherited  Knight  pa-csed  the  gaDery  close  to  that  of  the  Prince,  in  whidi 
the  Ijtdy  Alicia  was  seated  in  the  full  pride  of  triumphant  beauty,  and,  pacing  for¬ 
wards  as  slowly  as  he  had  hitherto  rode  swiftly  around  the  lists,  he  seemed  to  exacias 
his  right  of  examiidog  the  nmnerous  fair  faces  whidi  adorned  that  splendid  cirde. 

It  was  worth  while  to  see  the  different  conduct  of  the  beauties  who  ur.derwcat 
this  examination,  during  the  time  it  was  going  forward.  iSome  bliuhed.  some  assum¬ 
ed  an  air  of  pride  and  dignity,  some  looked  straight  forward,  and  essayed  to  seem  at- 
terly  unconsrioiu  of  what  was  going  on,  some  endeaToured  to  forbear  smiling,  and 
there  were  two  or  three  who  laughed  outright.  There  were  also  some  who  dropped 
their  eeils  over  their  charms ;  but,  as  the  Wardour  Alanuscript  says  these  were  beau¬ 
ties  of  ten  jeais’  standing,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  haring  had  their  full  share  of 
such  vanities,  they  were  wtUing  to  witlidraw  their  claim,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  ehmw 
to  the  rising  beauties  of  the  age.”  Vol.  I.  p.  182,  103. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Lady  Rowena  was  preferred. 

The  knight  is  not  un vizored  till  the  next  day,  when  he  is 
likewise  the  victor  in  what  is  called  the  melee ;  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  knights  on  each  side  have  a  tremendous  encounter;  a 
scene  narrated  with  matchless  spirit  by  the  author.  The  IMs- 
inherited  Knight  is  left  alone  against  Bois-Guilbert,  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  and  Atbelstane,  who  chose  that  side  for  reasons  which  he 
gave,  and  tliere  is  a  general  cry,  that  the  Prince  should  drop 
n'ls  truncheon  and  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  to  save  so  brave  a 
knight  from  being  overcome  by  odds. 

**  •  Not  I,  by  the  light  of  heaven !’  said  the  mean-spirited  tyrant.  *  This  «mim» 
spiingal,  who  conceals  his  name,  and  despises  our  proffered  hospitality,  hath  already 
gain^  one  prize,  and  may  now  let  others  have  their  turn.’  As  he  spoke  thus,  an  un¬ 
expected  incident  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.”  VoL  I.  p.  250. 

A  knight  in  black  armour,  who  has  been  inactive  in  the  fight, 
and  is  called  by  the  spectators  Le  Noir  FairuarUt  or  the  Black 
Sluggard,  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  Disinherited  Knight 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  in  an  instant  discomfits  Front-de-Boeuf 
and  Athelstane,  and  again  resumes  his  manner  of  indifference. 

The  Disinherited  then  closes  with  Bois-Guilbert,  and  casts  man 
and  horse  to  the  ground.  The  victor  wrings  from  horseback. 

Slid  commands  tl^  Templar  to  yield,  when  Prince  John,  'm  his 
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own  little  way,  then  sees  fit  to  stop  the  conflict  T^e  same 
paltry  spirit  induces  him  to  deny  to  the  Disinherited  Knight  the 
prize,  and  to  declare  for  the  Black  Knight,  without  whom,  he 
said,  the  other  must  have  been  vanquished ;  although  he  had 
overthrown  six  champions,  and  among  them  the  le^er  of  the 
opposite  party.  -The  Black  Knight,  however,  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  the  Prince  is  constrained  to  declare  the  Disinherited 
the  conqueror.  Hje  is  led  to  Rowena’s  throne.  The  laws  of 
the  tournament  require  him  to  take  oft'  his  casque ;  and  Ivanhoe, 
pale  and  wounded,  is  revealed  to  the  appla,uding  multitude, 
while  he  lies  senseless  at  the  Lady’s  feet. 

'i’he  yeomen  now  shoot  for  the  prize  of  archery.  Prince  John 
renews  fiis  paltry  quarrel  with  the  bold  Lucksley,  but  all  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  perplex  him  are  foiled  by  the  yeoman’s  inimitable  self- 
possession,  and  consummate  skill  in  archery.  If  the  other  archers 
miss  the  white,  he  transfixes  it ;  if  they  hit  it,  he  shivers  their 
arrow  ;  and  having  obUuned  leave  to  erect  a  mark  of  his  own, 
a  peeled  willow  wand,  at  five-score  yards  distance,  he  splits  it 
with  his  arrow.  To  him  the  unwilling  Prince  must  give  the 
baldric  and  bugl#>horn.  There  is  great  spirit  in  this  picture  of 
Robin  Hood.  A  trak  of  generosity  in  that  gallant  outlaw  oc¬ 
curred  the  night  before.  Gurth  finds  out  Ivanhoe,  and  is  of 
great  service  to  him.  The  faithful  serf  is  sent  into  Ashby  after 
the  first  day’s  success,  to  pay  the  value  of  steed  and  annour  to 
Isaac,  who  tells  every  coin  into  his  pouch  with  Judaical  preci¬ 
sion,  nothing  anticipating  that  his  daughter  Rebecca  had  the 
whole  sum,  and  more,  ready  in  anotlier  bag  to  commit  to  Gurth 
for  Ivanhoe’s  use.  Gurth  m  his  way  home  is  seized  and  pin¬ 
ioned  by  robbers ;  and  is  soon  in  the  presence  of  Robin  Hood. 
He  tells  the  tale  of  the  generosity  of  the  Jewess,  and  that  the 
money  belongs  to  the  victor  of  the  day,  the  Disanherited  Knight. 
This  last  circumstance  secures  its  safety ;  but  the  outlaw  liu- 
morously  puts  it  to  the  account  of  the  man  el  that  a  Jew  or 
Jewess  should  be  liberal,  and  truly  he  must  not  be  outdone  by 
them.  If  Gurth  will  fight  his  way  with  one  of  the  outlaws  at 
quarter-staft',  he  shall  go  free.  This  Angular  art  is  then  de¬ 
scribed,  for  nothing  is  •  omitted.  Gurth  overcomes  his  antago¬ 
nist,  who,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  swine-lierd’s  swing  or  twirl 
of  his  staff,  cannot  touch  him.  He  is  dismis-sed  with  safe-con¬ 
duct  to  the  meadow  where  Ivanhoe’s  tent  stood — and  no  no¬ 
tice  is  taken  of  a  pretty  knock-down  blow  which  he  gave  to  Robin 
Hood  himself  when  off  his  guard. 

Cedric  and  Athelstane  accept  the  Prince’s  invitation  to  the 
banouet,  where  they  are  of  course  insulted,  aiul  leave  the  hall  in 
wrath  and  disdain.  A  plan  is  laid  by  Front-de-Boeuf,  Bois- 
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Guilbelt,  and  De  Bracy,  which  depicts  the  bold  license  of  the 
age;  namely,  disguised  as  outlaws,  to  waylay  Cedric  and 
Atlielstane,  with  the  fair  Rowena,  on  their  way  home,  and  carry 
them  to  Front^e-BoeuF s  castle  of  Torquilstone,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  forced  marriage  of  Rowena  with  De  Bracy.  In  the* 
middle  of  a  forest,  Cedric  and  his  party  find  Isaac  of  York  and 
the  beautiful  Rebecca,  sitting  by  a  horse-litter  without  horses;  the 
Jew  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  his  guides  had  fled  with  the  horses, 
and  left  him,  his  daughter,  and  charge-^who  turns  cut  to  be 
the  wounded  Ivanhoe— expecting  every  instant  an  attack  from 
robbers.  It  is  agreed,  after  much  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
Athelstane, — for  the  Saxons  scarcely  yielded  to  t!ie  Normans  in 
hatred  of  the  Jews, — that  they  shall  join  the  party  of  Cedric 
and  Athelstane.  Isaac  and  Rebecca  hiid  removed  Ivanhce  from 
the  tournament,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  his  wound ;  for  in 
the  rude  medicine  of  the  time,  the  Jewesses,  as  is  liistoricallj 
known,  were  so  famous  as  to  be  suspected  of  necromancy.  Poor 
Rebecca  had  a  more  tender  feeling  still  than  mere  humanity  for 
Ivanhoe ;  and  her  gentle  and  disinterested  attentions  to  him, 
without  the  chance  of  requital  in  that  kind,  are  finely  describe 
by  the  author,  and  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
her  character. 

Athelstane,  Cediic,  Rowena,  the  Jew,  the  Jewess,  and  the 
wounded  man,  are  presently  beset  by  a  powerful  band  of  out¬ 
laws,  and  after  an  unavailing  resistance,  are  made  prisoners, 
with  their  whole  party,  except  Wamba  and  Gurth,  who  escape. 
The  outlaws  are  led  by  De  Bracy,  Bois-Guilbert,  and  Frontde- 
Boeuf  in  disguise.  Wamba  and  Gurth  soon  meet  with  Locksley, 
who  is  always  at  hand  for  good,  to  propose  a  rescue.  The  bold 
yeoman  first  mingles  with  the  marauding  band;  and,  finding  them 
too  strong  for  an  immediate  attack,  learns  their  destination,  and 
resolves  to  take  more  prudent  measures.  Meantime,  the  cap¬ 
tive  party  are  lodged  in  Front-de-Boeufs  castle,  and  are  thus 
disposed  of.  Ivanhoe  is  committed  to  an  old  nurse ;  Cedric  and 
Atnelstane  are  lodged  in  the  hall,  and  tolerably  fed,  baUng, 
according  to  Athelstane,  too  much  garlic  in  the  pottage ;  Rowena 
is  honoured  with  the  chamber  of  dais ;  Rebecca,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Boi8-Guilbert,is  sent  to  a  seclud¬ 
ed  turret ;  and  Isaac,  whose  attractions  were  most  powerful  for 
Front-de-Bceuf,  is  cast  down  into  a  prison  vault.  Poor  Isaac  is  now 
in  the  very  fangs  from  which  Ivanhoe,  when  the  Palmer,  saved 
him.  There  is  historical  truth  in  the  horrid  scene  in  the  vault, 
where  the  detestable  Front-dc-Bceuf,  attended  by  the  Tem¬ 
plar's  black  slaves,  threatens  the  most  dreadful  tortures  to  the 
Jew,  unless  he  pays  him  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  told  down 
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on  the  vaiJt’s  floor.  The  scene  is  sketched  with  a  master’s  hand. 
The  entrance  of  Front-de-Boeuf  and  his  mutes  into  Isaac’s  prison 
is  not  a  little  appalling. 

•<  The  black  slaves  who  attended  Front-de>Boeuf  were  stripped  of  their  gorgeous 
apparel,  and  attired  in  jerkins  and  trowsers  of  coarse  linen,  their  sleeves  being  tucked 
up  above  the  elbow,  like  those  of  butchers  when  about  to  exercise  their  function  in  the 
slaughter-house.  £adi  had  in  his  hand  a  small  panier :  and,  when  they  entered  the 
dungeon,  they  stopt  at  the  door  until  Front-de-Bceuf  himsdf  carefiiUy  locked  and 
double-locked  it.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  advanced  slowly  up  the  apart¬ 
ment  towards  the  Jew,  upon  whom  he  kept  his  eye  fixed,  as  if  he  wished  to  paralizc 
him  with  his  glance,  as  some  animals  are  said  to  fascinate  their  prey.  It  seemed  in¬ 
deed  as  if  the  sullen  and  malignant  eye  of  Front-de-Bceuf  possessed  some  portion  of 
tliat  supposed  power  over  his  unfortunate  prisoner.  The  Jew  sate  a-gap:,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  savage  baron  with  such  earnestness  of  terror,  that  his  frame  seemed  lite- 
mlly  to  shrink  together,  and  to  diminish  in  size  under  his  fixed  and  baleful  gaze. 
The  unhappy  Isaac  was  deprived  not  only  of  the  power  of  rising  to  make  the  obei¬ 
sance  which  his  terror  dicta^,  but  he  couM  not  even  doff  his  cap,  or  utter  any  word 
of  supplication,  so  strongly  was  he  agitated  by  the  conviction  that  tortures  and  deatli 
were  impending  over  him. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  the  stately  form  of  the  Norman  appeared  to  dilate  in  mag¬ 
nitude,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  whi(^  rufiles  up  its  plumage  when  about  to  pounce  on 
iu  defenceless  prey.  He  paused  within  three  steps  of  the  comer  in  vrhich  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Jew  had  now,  as  it  were,  coiled  himself  up  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and 
made  a  sign  for  one  of  the  slaves  to  approach.  The  black  satellite  came  forward  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and,  producing  from  his  basket  a  large  pair  of  scales  anti  several  weights, 
he  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  Front-de-lkeuf,  and  again  retired  to  the  respectful  dis¬ 
tance,  at  which  his  companion  bad  already  taken  his  station. 

“  The  motions  of  these  men  were  slow  and  solemn,  as  if  there  impended  ever  their 
souls  some  preconception  horror  and  of  cruelty.  Front-de-Boeuf  himself  opened 
the  scene  by  thus  addressing  his  ill-fated  captive. 

*  Most  accursed  dog  of  an  accursed  race,’  he  said,  awaking  with  his  deep  and 
sullen  voice  the  sullen  e^oes  of  his  dimgeon  vault,  *  secst  thou  these  scales  ?’ 

**  The  unhappy  Jew  returned  a  feeble  affirmative. 

*<  ‘  In  these  very  scales  shalt  thou  weigh  me  out,’  said  the  relentless  Baron,  •  a 
thousand  silver  pormds,  after  the  just  measure  and  weight  of  the  Tower  of  London.’ 

*  Holy  Abraham  !’  returned  the  Jew,  finding  voice  through  the  very  extremity 
of  his  danger,  ‘  heard  man  ever  such  a  demand  ? — ^Vho  ever  heard,  eveu  in  a  min¬ 
strel’s  tale,  of  such  a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver  ?— What  human  sight  was 
ever  blessed  with  the  vision  of  such  a  mass  of  treasure  ?— Not  within  the  walls  of 
York,  ranoack  my  house  and  that  of  all  my  tribe,  wilt  thou  find  the  huge  sum  of 
silver  that  thou  sp^est  of.’ 

“  *  1  am  reasonable,’  answered  Front-dc-Bcnif,  ‘  and  if  silver  be  scant,  I  refuse 
not  gold — At  the  rate  of  a  mark  of  gold  for  each  six  poimds  of  silver,  thou  shalt  free 
thy  imbelieving  carcase  from  such  punishment  as  thy  heart  has  never  even  conceived.’ 

’  Have  mercy  on  me,  noble  knight !’  said  Isaac,  *  I  an  old,  and  poor,  and  help¬ 
less.  It  were  unworthy  to  triumph  over  me — It  is  a  poor  deed  to  crush  a  worm.’ 

**  *  Old  thou  may’st  be,’  replied  the  knight ;  *  more  shame  to  their  folly  who  have 
suffered  thee  to  grow  grey  in  usury  and  knavery— Feeble  thou  may’st  be,  for  when 
had  a  Jew  either  heart  or  hand— But  rich  it  b  well  known  thou  art’ 

”  ’  I  swear  to  you,  noble  knight,’  said  the  Jew,  ’  by  all  which  1  believe,  and  by 
all  which  we  believe  in  common’— 

*  Perjure  not  thyself,’  said  the  Norman,  interrupting  him,  *  and  let  not  tliine 
obstina^  seal  thy  doom,  until  thou  hast  seen  and  weU  considered  the  fate  that  awaits 
thee.  'Ilrink  not  I  speak  to  thee  only  to  excite  thy  terror,  and  practise  on  the  base 
cowardice  thou  hast  derived  from  thy  tribe — I  swear  to  thee  by  Uiat  which  thou  dost 
WOT  believe,  by  the  gospel  which  our  church  teaches,  and  by  the  keys  which  are 
given  her  to  bind  and  to  loose,  that  my  purpose  b  deep  and  peremptory.  -Thb  dun¬ 
geon  b  no  place  for  trifling.  Prisoners  ten  thousand  times  more  dbtjnguiriiod  than 
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thou  have  died  within  those  walls,  and  thdr  fate  hath  never  been  known.  ftt 
thee  is  reserved  a  long  and  lingering  death,  to  whidi  theirs  were  luxury.* 

“  He  again  nsade  a  signal  for  the  slaves  to  approach,  and  spoke  to  them  apart,  ia 
their  own  language,  for  he  had  also  been  in  Palestine,  where,  perhaps,  he  had  learnt 
his  lesson  of  cruelty.  The  Saracens  produced  fhnn  their  baskeU  a  quantity  of  char- 
ea«d,  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  a  flask  of  oil.  While  the  one  struck  a  light  with  a  flint 
and  steel,  the  other  disposed  the  diarooal  in  the  large  rusty  grate  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and  exercised  the  bellows  until  the  fuel  came  to  a  red  glow. 

**  *  Secst  thou,  Isaac,*  said  Front-de-Btraf,  *  the  range  of  iron  ban  above  that 
glowing  charcoal  ?— ^n  that  warm  couch  thou  shalt  lie,  stripped  of  thy  clothes  as  if 
thou  Wert  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  down.  One  of  these  slaves  shall  maintain  the  Are  be. 
Death  thee,  while  the  other  shall  anoint  thy  wretched  limbs  with  oil,  lest  the  raast 
should  bum.— Now,  choose  betwixt  sucli  a  scorching  bed  and  the  payment  of  a  thou, 
sand  pounds  of  silver;  for,  by  the  bead  of  my  father,  thou  hast  no  other  option.*  ” 
VoL  11.  p.  1*5—131). 

Pront-de-Boeuf  is  suddenly  called  off  from  Isaac,  by  the  intd/ 
ligence  that  the  castle  is  threatened. 

De  Sracy  is  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  same  bugle-honi 
in  his  part  of  the  drama;  without  succeeding,  it  may  he  ^dieved, 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Rowena  to  be  his  bride ;  althou^ 
he  had  arrayed  himself  in  his  most  splendid  garb,  and,  more¬ 
over,  discloses  to  the  agitated  maiden,  that  the  wounded  Ivanboe 
is  in  the  castle,  unknown  to  Front-de-Boeuf,  the  usurper  of  hii 
patrimony ;  who,  were  he  better  informed,  would  soon  dispow 
of  the  rightful  claimant. 

The  ho^  Templar's  views  on  the  hapless  Rebecca  are  Icn 
honourable,  if  the  word  can  £nd  place  in  any  part  of  the  traniac- 
tions  in  Torquilstonc  castle.  The  rare  character  of  Rebecca  is 
partially  unfolded  in  the  following  scene.  After  n&uch  insulting 
importunity  from  her  persecutor, 

**  *  Submit  to  my  fate!*  nid  Rebecca—*  and,  tacred  Heaven  !  to  what  fatef.— 
embrace  thy  religion !  and  what  religion  can  it  be  that  harbours  such  a  villain  ?— 
thorn  the  best  lance  of  the  Templars  !— craven  Knight !— forsworn  Priest !  I  spit  si 
tbee,  and  I  defy  thee.— The  of  Abraham's  promise  hath  (q>ened  an  escape  to  Us 

daughter— «ven  friun  this  abyss  of  infamy.* 

“  As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  latticed  srindow  which  led  to  the  bartizan,  sad 
in  an  instant  after,  stood  on  the  very  verge  of  the  parapet,  with  not  the  slightest  screen 
between  her  and  the  tremendoiu  depth  bdow.  Unprepared  for  such  a  desperate  cflbit, 
for  she  bad  hitherto  stood  perfectly  motionlesa,  Bois-Guilbert  had  neither  time  to  inteD 
cept  nor  to  stop  her.  As  he  offered  to  advance,  she  exclaimed  *  Remain  where  thoi 
art,  proud  Templar,  or  at  thy  chcHce  advance  !— one  foot  nearer,  and  I  plunge  mysdf 
fram  the  precipice ;  my  body  shall  be  crushed  out  of  the  very  form  of  humanity  upon 
the  stones  of  that  court-yard,  ere  it  becomes  the  victim  of  thy  brutality.* 

**  As  she  spoke  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  extended  them  towards  heaven,  as  if 
imploring  mercy  on  her  soul  before  she  made  the  final  plunge.  The  Templar  hesitat¬ 
ed,  and  a  resolution  which  had  never  yielded  to  pity  or  distrees,  gave  way  to  his  admir¬ 
ation  of  her  fortitude.  *  Come  down,*  he  said,  *  rash  girl !— I  swear  by  earth,  and 
sea,  and  sky,  I  snll  offer  thee  no  offence.* 

•*  *  1  wiU  not  trust  thee.  Templar,*  said  Rebecca ;  *  thou  host  taught  me  better  bow 
to  estimate  the  virtues  of  thine  Order.  The  next  Preceptory  would  grant  thee  obso* 
lution  for  on  oath,  the  keeping  of  which  concerned  nought  but  the  honour  orthedis- 
honour  of  a  miserable  Jesriffi  maiden.’ **  Vol.  II.  Pp.  17*— 174- 

Bois-Guilbert  is  called  off  from  this  critical  scene  by  the  alarm, 
and  Rebecca  descends  again  into  her  apartment. 
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The  castle  is  besieged  by  Robin  Hood,  and  his  followers, and  by 
Gurth  and  Wamba,  with  a  number  of  Saxon  yeomen,  retaineni  of 
Cedric’s ;  all  led  by  the  Black  Knight.  The  last  mentioned  comes 
in  contact  with  the  outlaws  by  having  claimed  lodging  for  a  night 
from  a  hermit,  who",  after  offering  to  entertain  him  with  grey  pease, 
lets  out  his  secret,  regales  him  with  venison-pasty  and  excellent 
wine,  and  keeps  up  a  carousal  of  song  and  wassail  with  him, 
till  interrupted  by  Locksley,  who  comes  to  command  the  hermits 
assistance  in  the  projeetea  enterprise.  Tlie  friar  is  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  stout  yeoman  forthwith,  by  far  the  most  warlike 
follower  of  Robin  Hood,  and  well  known  in  all  the  histories  of 
that  famous  bandit  as  Friar  Tuck.  The  knight  most  willingly 
accompanies  the  expedition,  and  Torquilstone  castle  is  formally 
summoned— though  somewhat  whimsically,  and  to  the  great  in- 
d'lgnation  of  the  knights  within — by  Wamba  the  eon  of  Witless 
the  jester,  and  Gurth  the  swine-herd,  in  right  of  their  lord  and 
master  Cedric,  therein  detained.  Wamba  gains  entrance  to  the 
castle  disguised  as  a  priest ;  and,  giving  his  robe  to  Cedric,  re¬ 
mains  in  his  stead,  while  his  master  is  actually  dismissed  by 
Front-dc-Bceuf  himself  by  the  postern  ;  but  not  till  he  is  inform¬ 
ed  by  Urfreid  or  Ulrica,— of  whom  hereafter, — that  she  will 
befriend  the  besiegers,  and  hoist  a  red  flag  when  they  are 
to  press  the  besieged  hard.  When  Front-dc-Bocuf  proceeds 
to  treat  with  Athelstane  and  the  supjxjsed  Cedric  for  their  ran¬ 
som,  he  discovers  Wamba,  whom  lie  proposes  to  hang  at  any 
rate  ;  and  is,  of  course,  ten-fold  more  hard  in  his  terras,  and  in¬ 
sulting  to  Athelstane.  Their  dialogue  powerfully  exemplifies  the 
hostility  which  so  long  kept  the  two  races  distinct. 

*'  ‘  The  Lady  Rowena,'  answered  Athektane,  with  the  mest  steady  countenance, 

*  is  my  affianced  bride.  1  w'U  be  drawn  by  wild  liorses  before  I  conaent  to  part  with 
her.  The  sUve  Wamba  has  this  day  sav(^  the  life  of  my  father  Cedric — 1  will  lace 
■tine  ere  a  hair  of  his  head  be  'njure^* 

**  ‘  Thy  affianced  bride  F — The  latdy  Rowena  the  affianced  bride  of  a  yassal  like 
thee  ?’  said  De  Uracy  t  *  Saxon,  thou  dreamest  that  the  days  of  tliy  seven  kingdoms 
ate  retunied  again.  I  tell  thee,  the  princes  of  tile  House  of  Anjou  confer  not  theit 
wards  on  men  of  such  lineage  as  thine.’ 

’  My  lineage,  proud  Norman,*  replied  Athelstaiie,  *  Is  drawn  from  a  source  more 
pure  and  ancient  than  that  of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  whose  living  is  won  by  selling 
the  blood  of  the  thieves  whom  he  assembles  under  his  paltry  standard.  Kings  were 
my  ancestors,  strong  in  war  and  wise  in  council,  who  every  day  feasted  in  their  hall 
more  hundreds  than  thou  canst  number  individual  followers ;  whose  names  have  been 
sung  by  minstrels,  and  their  laws  recorded  by  W'ittenagemotes;  whose  bones  were  in* 
terr^  amid  the  prayers  of  saints,  and  over  whose  tombs  minsters  have  been  builded.’  " 
Vol.  11.  Pp.  *42—143. 

The  assailants  advance,  and  the  poet  of  IMarniion  alone  could 
rival  the  power  over  our  feelings  of  this  unknown  author.  In- 
'  tense  as  the  interest  is,  a  happy  contrivance  increases  it.  Ul¬ 
rica  has  restored  Ivanhoe  to  the  care  of  Rebecca,  who  posts 
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herself  fearlessly  at  a  window,  under  cover  of  a  shield  which  she 
finds  in  the  apartment,  and  describes  the  progress  of  the  contest 
to  the  impatient  Ivanhoe,  tossing  on  his  couch  the  while, ‘with  as- 
suredly  no  abatement  of  his  fever.  A  knight,  clad  in  sable  ar¬ 
mour,  she  reports  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  fight,  directing  all 
around  him.  The  assailants  advance  with  huge  shields  of  plank ; 
a  shrill  bugle  sounds  the  assault.  Norman  trumpets  and  kettle¬ 
drums  clang  the  defiance,  “  St.  George  for  England^  sliout  the 
assulants,  «  En  avant  de  Bracy^  Beauseant !  Beauseant!  * 
Front-de-Banf  to  the  rescue  T  are  returned  from  the  walls — ar¬ 
rows  fly  like  hail — not  a  soldier  dares  peep  above  the  parapets^ 
cross-bow-bolts  do  more  execution  among  the  unprotected  assail¬ 
ants. 

**  *  Look  for  the  knight  of  the  fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  him¬ 
self  ;  for  as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be.* 

“  *  I  see  him  not,’  said  Rebecca. 

••  Foul  craven  !’  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ;  *  does  he  blench  from  the  helm  when  the  wind 
blows  highest  ?* 

**  ‘  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !’  smd  Rebecca,  *  I  see  him  now ;  he  leads  a 
body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican— They  pull  down  the  piles 
and  palisades ;  they  hew  down  the  barriers  with  axe»— His  hi^  black  plume  floats 
abro^  over  the  throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain. — They  have  made  a 
breach  in  Uie  barriers-^ey  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back  i—Front-de-Bteuf  heads  the 
defenders,  1  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They  throng  again  to  the  breach, 
and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand  and  man  to  man.  God  of  Jacob !  it  is  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  fierce  tides— the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds.’ 

**  She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer  to  endure  a  sight  so  ter¬ 
rible. 

**  *  I.ook  forth  ag^,  Rebecca,’  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking  the  cause  of  her  retiring; 

‘  die  archery  must  in  some  dqpee  have  ceased,  since  Uiey  are  now  fighdng  hand  to 
hand — I.ook  again,  there  is  now  less  danger. 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  exclaimed,  *  Holy  prophets 
of  the  law !  Front -de-Ikeuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight  hand  to  hand  on  the  breach, 
amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who  watch  the  progress  of  the  strife.— Heaven  strike 
with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the  captive !’  She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 
and  exclaimed,  ‘  He  is  down ! — he  is  down  !’ 

“  ‘  Who  is  down  ?’  cried  Ivanhoe ;  *  for  our  dear  Lady’s  sake,  tell  me  which  has 
fallen  ?’ 

**  ‘  The  Black  Knight,’  answered  Rebecca,  faintly ;  then  instantly  again  shouted  with 
joyful  eagerness — *  But  no — but  no ! — the  name  of  the  Ixird  of  Hosts  be  blessed  !— 
he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there  were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  dngle 
arm — His  sword  is  broken — he  snatches  an  axe  from  a  yeoman— he  presses  Front-de- 
Bccuf  with  blow  on  blow — The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of 
the  woodman— he  falls — he  falls  !’ 

“  ‘  Front.de-B<euf  1’  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

(  Front-de-Boruf,’  answered  the  Jewess  ;  ‘  his  men  rush  to  the  rescue,  headed  by 
the  haughty  Templar — their  united  force  compels  the  champion  to  pause— I'hey  drag 
Front-de- Ikeuf  within  the  walls.’ 

*  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not  ?’  said  Ivanhoe.’ 

**  ^  They  have — they  have — and  they  press  the  b^ieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall ; 
some  plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees,  and  endeavour  to  ascend  upon  the  sliouldeis 
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of  each  otha->down  go  atones,  beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast 
as  they  bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  frc&k  men  supply  their  place  in  the  asnult— 
Great  God !  hast  thou  given  men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly  de¬ 
faced  ^die  hands  of  thw  brethren !’ 

••  •  lliink  not  of  that,’  replied  Ivanhoe ;  *  this  u  no  time  for  such  thoughts^ Who 
yield  ? — who  push  their  way  !* 

«  •  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,’  replied  Rebecca,  shuddering ;  •  the  soldiers  lie 
giovehing  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles — ^'Phe  besieged  have  the  better.’ 

•t  •  Saint  George  strike  for  us,’  said  the  Knight,  *  do  the  false  yeomen  give  way  ?’ 

“  *  No  !’  excli^ed  Rebecca  ‘  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomanly — the  Black 
Knight  approachee  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — the  thundering  blows  which  he 
deals,  you  may  hear  them  above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle.-^tone8  and  beams 
are  hiuled  down  on  the  bold  champion— he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were 
thistle-down  or  feathers.’ 

**  <  By  Saint  John  of  Acre,’  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  himself  joyfully  on  his  couch, 

*  methough^  was  but  one  man  in  England  that  might  do  suck  a  deed.’ 

“  ‘  The  postern  gate  shakes,’  continued  Rebecca ;  *  it  crashes — it  is  splintered  by 
his  blows— they  rush  in— the  out-work  is  won — Ok  God  !— they  hurl  the  defenders 
from  the  battlements— they  throw  them  into  the  moat— O  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men, 
qwre  them  that  can  resist  no  longer !’ 

“  *  The  bridge— the  bridge  which  omununicates  with  the  castle— have  they  won  that 
pass  ?’  exclaim^  Ivanhoe. 

“  ‘  No,’  replied  Rebecca,’  •  the  Templar  has  destn^ed  the  plank  on  which  they 
erossed— few  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the  castle— the  shrieks  and  cries 
which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the  others.— Alas  1  I  see  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
look  upon  victory  than  upon  battle.’ 

*  What  do  diey  now,  maiden  ?’  said  Ivanhoe ;  *  look  forth  yet  again — this  is  no 
time  to  faint  at  bloodshed.’ 

**  ’  It  is  over  for  the  time,’  said  Rebecca ;  ‘  our  friends  strengthen  themselves  within 
the  out-work  which  they  have  mastered,  and  it  affords  them  so  good  a  shelter  from  the 
foeman’s  shot,  that  die  garrison  only  bestow  a  few  bolts  on  it  from  interval  to  interval, 
as  if  rather  to  disquiet  than  effectually  injure  them.’  ”  Vol.  II.  p.  294—300. 

Front-de-Bceuf  is  on  his  death-bed.  Ulrica,  wliom  we  named 
before,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  Lord  of  Torquilstone  ; 
and  when  the  castle  was  stormed,  and  her  father  and  seven  bro¬ 
thers  slmn,  as  she  narrates,  on  its  stairs  and  floors,  she  submit^ 
ted — it  is  so  set  down — and  lived  in  shame  with  the  Norman  in¬ 
truder,  the  father  of  Front-de-Boeuf.  She  is  now  a  horrid  hag, 
and  burns  with  revenge  agmnst  her  tyrant.  At  his  bed-side, 
when  he  is  calling  for  a  priest  in  the  agonies  of  ilespair,  .she  ap¬ 
pears  ;  and  reproaches  him  and  his  race,  with  a  force  not  ex- 
ceedetl  by  the  most  jxjwerful  composition  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  dramatist  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  scene  con¬ 
cludes  : 

**  *  Markest  thou  the  smouldering  and  suffocating  vapour  which  already  eddies  in  sa¬ 
ble  folds  through  the  chamber  ? — Didst  thou  think  it  was  but  the  darkening  of  tliy 
bursting  eyes-^ie  difficulty  of  thy  cumbered  breathing  ?— No !  Front-de-Bo^,  there 
is  another  cause— Rememberest  thou  the  magazine  of  fuel  that  is  stored  beneath  these 
apartments  ?’ 

“  ‘  Woman  !’  he  exclaimed  with  firry,  ‘  thou  hast  not  set  fire  to  it?— By  heaven 
thou  host,  and  the  casde  is  in  flames  1’ 

“  *  They  are  fast  rising  at  least,’  said  Ulrica,  with  frightful  composure ;  *  and  a  sig¬ 
nal  shall  soon  wave  to  warn  the  besiegers  to  press  hard  upon  those  who  would  extinguidi 
them  — Farewell,  Frunt-de-Beruf !— May  Mista,  SkoguliS,  and  Zemebock,  gods  of 
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tlie  ucicnt  84x001 — fiends,  as  the  pricsu  now  call  them  suyply  the  place  of  com> 
farters  at  jour  dyini;  bed,  which  Ulrica  now  relinquishes  ! — Kut  know,  if  it  will  give 
thee  comfort  to  know  it,  that  Ulrica  is  bound  to  tlie  same  dark  coast  witk  thyself,  the 
companion  of  thy  punishment  as  the  companion  of  thy  guilt — And  now,  parricide, 
farewell  for  ever ! — May  each  stone  of  this  vaulted  roof  find  a  tongue  to  echo  title 
into  thine  ear  !* 

So  sopng,  she  left  the  apartment ;  and  Front  de-Ikeuf  could  hear  the  crash  of  the 
ponderous  key  as  slie  lock^  and  double-locked  the  door  behind  her,  thus  cuuiag  off 
tlie  most  slender  chance  of  escape.  In  die  extremity  of  agony  he  shouted  upon  his 
servants  and  allies—*  Stephen  and  Saint  .Maur — Clement  and  Giles  !— 1  bum  here 
unaided ! — To  the  rescue — to  the  rescue,  brave  Bois.Guilbert,  valient  De  Braey— H 
U  Front-de-Bceuf  who  calls  ! — It  is  your  master,  ye  traitor  squires !— Your  ally — your 
brother  in  arms,  ye  peijured  and  faithless  knights  !— all  the  curses  due  to  traitors  upon 
your  recreant  heads,  do  you  abandon  me  to  perish  thus  miserably  !— They  hear  me 
not — they  cannot  hear  me — ^my  voice  is  lost  in  the  din  of  batde. — The  smoke  roDs 
thicker  and  thicker — the  fire  has  caught  upon  the  floor  below — O  for  one  draught  of 
die  air  of  heaven,  were  it  to  be  purchased  by  instant  annihiladon  !*  And  in  the  mad 
phrenzy  of  despair,  the  wretch  now  shouted  with  the  shouts  of  the  fighters,  now  mut* 
tered  curses  on  himself,  on  mankind,  and  on  Heaven  itself.—*  The  red  fire  flashes 
through  the  thick  smoke !’  he  exclaimed ;  *  The  demon  inarches  against  me  under 
the  banner  of  his  own  element — Foul  spirit,  avoid  ! — I  go  not  with  thee  without  my 
comrades — all,  all  are  thiiic,  that  garrison  these  walls — Thinkest  thou,  Front-de  Bonif 
will  be  singled  out  to  go  alone  t — No — the  infidel  'I'emplar— the  licentious  De  Bracy 
—Ulrica,  the  foul  murtheriiig  strumpet — the  men  who  aided  my  enterprizes— the  dog 
Saxons  and  accursed  Jews,  who  are  my  prisoners — all,  all  shall  attend  me — a  goodly 
fellowship  as  ever  took  the  downward  road — Ha,  ha,  ha !’  and  he  laughed  in  his  fren. 
zy  till  the  vaulted  roof  rung  again.  *  Who  laughed  there?’  exclaimed  Front  de- 
Boeuf,  in  altered  mood,  for  the  noise  of  the  conflict  did  not  prevent  the  echoes  of  his 
own  frenzied  laughter  from  returning  upon  his  ear — *  Who  laughed  there  ? — Ulrica, 
was  it  thou  ? — Speak,  witch,  and  I  forgive  thee — for,  only  thou  or  tlie  fiend  of  hell 
himself  could  have  laughed  at  sudi  a  moment.  Avaunt — avaunt  !’— 

*‘  But  it  were  impious  to  mice  any  farther  the  picture  of  the  blasphemer  and  parri¬ 
cide’s  death-bed.  Vol.  II.  pp  324 — ;}27. 

The  assault  from  tlie  barbican  is  renewed,  and  the  desci^tion 
blazes  and  thunders  as  before.  The  castle  is  carried — l)e  Bracj 
is  overthrown  by  the  Black  Knight,  who,  instead  of  putting  him 
to  death,  whispers  something  in  his  ear,  which  induces  him  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands,  to  remain  prisoner  in 
the  barbican.  The  Templar  tears  Rebecca  from  the  side  of 
Ivanhoe’s  couch ;  places  her  on  horselmck,  and  with  his  few  re¬ 
maining  followers  csca)x?s  from  the  castle  in  spite  of  Athelstane, 
whom  he  fells  to  the  ground,  and  leaves  for  dead,  in  return  for 
his  attempt  to  rescue  the  maiden,  mistaken  by  him  for  Rowena, 
notwithstanding  Wamba’s  ap}X‘al  to  her  dark  tresses.  The  Black 
Knight  finds  Ivanhoe,  and  carries  him  to  a  place  of  safety 
in  his  arms.  Ulrica  appears,  yelling  a  Saxon  war-song  of  fear¬ 
ful  energy,  upon  a  pinnacle,  and,  with  the  ruin,  falls  into  the 
flames. 

We  are  forced  to  abridge  our  detail,  and  pass  over,  with 
merely  alluding  to  it,  an  admirable  scene  in  the  wood,  where  the 
spoil  IS  collect^  by  the  outlaws,  and  divided  in  the  most  correct 
and  honourable  manner ;  a  share  being  even  laid  aside  for  tlie 
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Church !  This  scene  alone  is  a  full  introduction  of  the  reader  to 
the  manners,  habits,  and  maxims  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  band. 
C^ric  gives  Gurth  his  freedom  and  a  hide  of  land,  in  due 
old  Saxon  jargon,  and  form ;  and  with  Rowena  takes  leave 
his  deliverers ;  but  not  until  the  Black  Knight  .has  obtained  a 
pledge  from  him  of  a  boon  in  due  time  to  be  asked.  Isaac  re¬ 
appears,  lugged  along  by  the  drunken  Friar  Tuck,  who,  himself 
returned  missing,  had  l>ran  engaged  in  searching  for  Front-de- 
BoeuPs  wine  vaults,  where  nothing  but  Isaac  and  the  rusty  bars 
were  found.  “  For  the  love  of  God  I”  ejaculated  the  poor  Jew, 

«  will  no  one  take  me  out  of  the  keeping  of  this  mad - 1  mean 

this  holy  man  The  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  himself  is  seized  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  brought  to  this  strange  tribunal.  A  happy 
thought  strikes  one  of  the  banditti,  who  whispers  to  the  chief 
to  make  the  Prior  fix  the  Jew's  ransom,  and  the  Jew  the 
Prior’s !  The  Prior  names  an  enormous  sum,  from  his  ha¬ 
tred  to  Isaac  as  a  rich  Jew,  and  Isaac  pays  back  the  compliment, 
much  to  the  profit  of  the  sylvan  concern.  It  is  known  that  Re¬ 
becca  is  carried  by  the  Templar  to  the  Preceptory  of  Teinple- 
stowe,  a  sort  of  convent  of  the  order  of  the  Templars,  so  called ; 
and  the  Prior  is  obliged  to  give  Isaac  a  billet  to  Bois-Guilbert, 
to  md  him  in  purchasing  her  deliverance.  The  Black  Knight 
had  much  enjoyed  the  strange  scene ;  and  takes  his  leave,  atter 
receiving  the  gift  of  a  bugle,  which,  •winded  with  three  mots, 
«  Wasa-hoa  in  any  forest  between  Trent  and  Tees,  will  bring 
him  aid  in  his  extremity. 

A  rumour  abroad  of  Richard’s  return  had  reached  John  at 
the  tournament.  He  and  his  traitorous  followers  retire  to  the 
castle  of  York.  Suspecting  that  the  Black  Knight  is  the  king, 
John  hints  that  he  may  be  waylaid,  and  Waldemar  Fitzurse 
takes  the  hint ;  John,  of  course,  protesting  that  he  means  no 
violence — no  certainly  not — and  he  meant  none  afterwards  in  the 
matter  of  Prince  Arthur,  as  is  well  known. 

Isaac  arrives  at  Templestowe,  and  sends  in  his  billet.  Bois- 
Guilbert,  on  his  arrival,  had  found  himself  in  a  very  unexpected 
scrape.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  order,  Lucas  de  Bcaumanoir, 
had  arrived  from  the  Continent  to  visit  all  the  Prcceptories  of  the 
Templars  and  Commanderies  of  the  Hospitallers,  in  onler  to  en¬ 
force  the  rigid  rules  of  those  rigid  orders.  It  was  of  course  ne¬ 
cessary  to  conceal  Rebecca  with  special  care ;  but  the  billet,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  sufficiently  profligate  style,  falls  into  the  Grand  Master’s 


•  The  notes  upon  the  bugle  were  [anciently  called  mots,  and  were  expressed  in  wrk- 
Bg  by  words. 
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hands,  and,  as  he  carried  the  rules  to  their  extreme  letter,  his 
horror  is  great  when  he  reads  of  such  a  violation  of  one  of  the 
strictest  laws  of  the  holy  order.  He  is  informed,  however,  that 
the  Jewess  performs  wonderful  cures  by  her  knowledge  of  medi. 
cine,  which  he  liberally  imputes  to  sorcery ;  and  the  notable  con. 
elusion  occurs,  which  saves  the  honour  of  the  Temple,  that  she 
has  cast  a  spell  over  the  pure  and  holy  Bois-Guill)ert,  who  is 
therefore  altogether  guiltless.  An  immediate  order  is  issued  for 
the  trial  of  the  accursed  sorceress.  The  hall  of  the  Preceptory 
is  fitted  up  with  suitable  pomp,  the  knights  take  their  places, 
and  the  whole  country  round  is  admitted  to  the  imposing  specta- 
cle.  The  knights  cliaunt  the  “  Vaute  exultemus  Domino^  in 
a  deep  and  solemn  chorus.  The  charge  is  preferretl  by  the 
president.  Witnesses  are  called  to  prove  the  dangers  to  which 
Bois-Guilbert  exposed  himself  at  Torquilstonc,  to  protect  the 
Jewess.  The  preceptor  speaks  to  the  marks  of  mental  aliena- 
tion  with  which  he  arrived  with  his  prize.  A  poor  serf  “  Higg, 
the  son  of  Snell,”  is  forced  forward  to  prove  that  he  had  been 
•wonderfully  cured  of  lameness  by  Rebecca.  And  of  two  suborned 
witnesses — soldiers  w’ho  had  been  at  Torquilstone — the  one 
swears  to  having  seen  her  cure  the  severest  wounds  in  an  instant; 
in  demonstration  of  which,  he  produces  the  very  bolt  head  he 
had  seen  come  out  of  a  wound  at  her  command !  The  other, 
having  observed  from  a  neighbouring  battlement  the  scene  lie- 
tween  the  Jewess  and  Bois-Guilbert  on  the  turret,  stated  that  he 
saw  her  in  form  of  a  swan  fiy  three  times  round  the  castle  of  Tor¬ 
quilstone  !  Never  was  there  more  cogent  evidence.  Rebecca  is 
called  upon  for  her  defence.  She  addresses  Bois-Guilbert. 


“  ‘  Speak,*  she  said,  *  if  thou  art  a  man — if  thou  att  a  Christian,  speak  ! — I  ronjuit 
^hee,  by  the  habit  which  thou  dost  wear,  by  the  name  thou  dost  iniierit — by  the  kni^- 
hood  thou  dost  vaunt — by  the  honour  of  thy  motb.er — by  the  tomb  and  the  bone*  of 
thy  father — I  conjure  thee  to  say,  are  these  things  true  ?’ 

“  ‘  Answer  her,  brother,’  said  the  Grand  Master,  ‘  if  the  Enemy  witli  whom  thou 
dost  wrestle  will  give  thee  power.’ 

“  *  In  fact,  Bois-Guilbert  seemed  agitated  by  contending  passions,  which  'almost 
convulsed  his  features,  and  it  was  with  a  constrained  voice  that  at  last  he  replied,  look¬ 
ing  to  llebccca, — ‘  The  scroll ! — the  scroll!”  Vol.  111.  pp.  181,  182. 


A  scroll  had  been  put  into  her  hand  on  entering  the  hall.  She 
now  looked  on  it,  and  read,  “  Demand  a  Champion.”  This  she 
did,  and  handed  her  slender  glove  to  the  Grand  IMaster. 


“  •  Give  me  her  glove,’  said  Beaumanoir.  ‘  Tliis  is  indeed,’  he  continued,  as  he 
looked  at  the  flimsy  texture  and  slender  Angers,  ‘  a  slight  and  frail  gage  for  a  purpoM 
so  deadly— Seest  tliou,  Itctiecca,  as  this  thin  and  light  glove  of  thine  is  to  one  of  out 
heavy  steel  gauntlets,  so  b  tliy  cause  to  that  of  the  Temple,  for  it  b  our  Order  whidi 
thou  hast  d^ed.’ 

“  ‘  Cast  my  innocence  into  the  scale.’  answered  Rebecca,  ‘  and  tlic  glove  of  silk  dull 
outweigh  tlie  glove  of  irou.”  Vol.  111.  p.  186. 
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Three  days  are  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  a  champion ; 
but  no  one  expects  that  any  Christian  knight  shall  lay  lance  in 
rest  for  a  Jewess.  Bois-Guilbert  is  named,  much  against  his  se-  • 
cret  remonstrance  with  the  preceptor,  to  maintmn  the  cause  of 
the  Temple,  as  the  affair  is  his  owm.  Rebecca  has  a  willing 
messenger  in  Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,  who  soon  finds  Isaac,  and 

fives  him  a  letter  f  rom  his  daughter,  conjuring  him  to  inform 
vanhoe  of  her  situation. 

We  wish  we  could  give  the  next  chapter  entire.  It  is  that  in 
which  Bois-Guill)ert  comes  privately  to  Rebecca,  and,  overcome 
alike  by  his  passion  and  by  shame  for  his  silence  on  the  trial,  of¬ 
fers  to  sacrifice  all  his  high  views,  even  the  certainty  of  succeed¬ 
ing  the  Grand  Master,  and  fly  with  her  to  a  foreign  land.  Ne¬ 
ver  was  heroism  equal  to  that  of  the  high-souled  Rebecca.  We 
fear  to  give  portions  only  of  her  magnanimous  sentiments.  She 
had  sung  in  her  prison  a  hymn — and  it  is  equal  to  any  in  the 
Hebrew  melodies — when  a  low  knock  is  heard  at  her  door. 
“  Enter,”  she  said,  if  thou  art  a  friend ;  and,  if  a  foe,  I  have  not 
the  means  of  refusing  thine  entrance.”  The  Templar  enters, 
humbled  in  his  manner,  because  of  his  cowardly  concern  in  the 
monstrous  persecution.  He  tells  his  victim  that  he  had  meant 
to  appear  in  unknown  armour  as  her  champion,  had  the  opposite 
duty  not  been  forced  upon  him.  He  projxjses  that  they  sliould 
fly  to  Palestine. 

‘  Thou  shalt  be  a  queen,  Rebecca — on  IVfount  Caimel  shall  we  pitch  the  throne 
which  my  valour  will  gain  for  you,  and  1  will  excliange  my  long  desired  baton  for  a 
tceptre.’ 

*  A  dream,'  said  Rebecca ;  ‘  an  empty  vision  of  the  night,  which,  were  it  a  wak< 
ing  reality,  affects  me  not — enough  that  the  power  which  thou  mightest  acquire,  1  will 
never  share ;  nor  hold  I  so  light  of  country  or  religious  fuih,  as  to  esteem  him  who  is 
willing  to  barter  these  ties,  and  cast  away  the  bonds  of  the  Order  of  which  he  is  a 
sworn  member,  in  order  to  gratify  an  unruly  passion  for  the  daughter  of  another  peo¬ 
ple. — Put  not  a  price  on  my  deliverance.  Sir  Knight — sell  not  a  deed  of  generosity- 
protect  the  oppressed  for  the  sake  of  charity,  and  not  for  a  selfish  advantage — Go  to 
the  throne  of  England,  Richard  will  listen  to  my  appeal  from  thesC  cruel  men.’ 

“  ‘  Never,  Rebecca,’  said  the  Templar,  fiercely.  ‘  If  I  renounce  my  Order,  for  thee 
alone  will  I  renounce  it — Ambition  shall  remain  mine,  if  thou  refuse  my  love ;  I  will 
not  he  fooled  on  all  hands. — Stoop  my  crest  to  Richard  ! — ask  a  boon  of  that  heart  of 
pride  ! — Never,  Rebecca,  will  I  place  the  Order  of  the  Temple  at  his  feet  in  my 
person.  1  may  forsake  the  Order,  1  never  will  degrade  or  betray  it.’ 

**  *  Now  God  be  gracious  to  me,’  said  Rebecca,  *  for  the  succour  of  man  is  well  nigh 
hopeless  !’ 

**  *  It  is  indeed,’  said  tlie  Templar;  *  for  proud  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  in  me  found 
thy  match  If  I  enter  the  lists  with  my  spear  in  rest,  think  not  any  human  consider¬ 
ation  shall  prevent  my  putting  forth  my  strength ;  and  think  then  upon  thine 
own  fate — to  die  tlie  dreadful  death  of  the  worst  of  criminals — to  be  consumed  upon 
a  blazing  pile — dispersed  to  the  elements  of  which  our  strange  forms  are  so  mys¬ 
tically  composed — not  a  rclique  left  of  that  graceful  frame,  from  which  we  could  say 
this  Uved  and  moved— Rebecca,  it  is  not  in  woman  to  sustain  this  prospect— thou  wilt 
yield  to  my  suin’ 
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**  *  Bois-Guflbert,*  uuwcred  the  Jewnt,  *  thou  knowest  not  the  heart  of  woman,  or 
hast  only  converted  with  thoae  who  are  kMt  to  her  best  feelings.  I  tell  thee,  proud 
Templar,  that  not  in  thy  fiercest  battles  hast  thou  displayed  more  of  thy  vaunted  cou¬ 
rage,  than  has  been  shewn  by  woman  when  called  upon  to  suffer  by  affection  or  duty. 

I  am  myself  a  woman,  tenderly  nurtured,  naturally  fearful  of  danger,  attd  impatient  of 
pain — yet',  when  we  enter  those  fatal  lists,  thou  to  fight  and  I  to  suSct,  I  feel  the 
strong  assurance  ivitliin  me,  that  my  courage  shall  mount  higher  tlUn  thine.  Farewell 
—1  waste  no  more  words  on  thee ;  the  time  that  remains  on  earth'  to  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  must  be  otherwise  spent — she  must  seek  the  Comforter,  who  may  hide  his  fcce 
from  his  people,  but  who  ever  opens  his  car  to  the  cry  of  those  who  seek  him  in  suioa- 
rity  and  in  truth.’ 

“  •  We  part  then  thus,’  said  the  Templar,  after  a  short  pause ;  *  would  to  llcava 
that  we  had  never  met,  or  that  thou  hadst  been  noble  in  birth  and  Christian  in  faith! 
—Nay,  by  Heaven  !  when  1  gaze  on  titee,  and  think  when  and  how  we  arc  next  to 
meet,  I  could  even  wish  myself  one  of  thine  own  degraded  nation  :  my  hand  conver¬ 
sant  with  ingots  and  shekel  instead  of  spear  and  shield  ;  my  head  bent  down  before 
each  petty  noble,  and  my  look  only  terrible  to  the  shivering  and  bankrupt  debtor— this 
could  I  wish,  Rebecca,  to  be  near  to  thee  in  life,  and  to  escape  the  fearful  share  1  must 
have  in  thy  death.’ 

**  *  Thou  hast  spoken  the  Jew,’  said  Rebecca,  *  as  the  persecution  of  such  as  thoa 
art  has  made  him.  Heaven  in  ire  has  driven  him  from  his  country,  but  industry  has 
opened  to  him  the  only  road  to  power  and  to  influence,  which  oppression  has  left  un- 
barred.  Read  tlie  ancient  history  of  the  people  of  God,  and  tell  me  if  those,  by  whom 
Jehovah  wrought  sucli  marvels  among  the  nations,  were  then  a  people  of  misers  and  of 
usurers  !— Aiid  know,  proud  knight,  we  number  names  amongst  us  to  which  your 
boasted  northern  nobility  is  as  the  gourd  cor'  pared  with  the  cedar — names  that  ascend 
far  back  to  those  high  times  when  the  Divine  Presence  shook  the  mercy-seat  betwrea 
the  cherubim,  and  which  derive  their  splendour  from  no  earthly  prince,  but  from  the 
awful  Voice,  which  bade  their  fathers  be  nearest  of  the  congrc|puiun  to  the  Visioo.— 

Such  were  the  princes  of  the  House  of  .Jacob.’ . 

Rebecca's  colour  rose  as  she  boasted  the  ancient  glories  of  her  race,  but  faded  m 
she  added,  with  a  sigh,  *  Such  xcere  the  princes  of  Judah,  now  such  no  more !— They 
are  trampled  down  like  the  shorn  grass,  and  mixed  with  the  mire  of  the  ways.  Yet 
are  there  those  among  them  who  shame  not  such  high  descent,  and  of  such  shall  be  the 
daughter  of  Isaac  the  son  of  Adonikam  !  Farewell ! — I  envy  not  thy  blond-won  ht^ 
noun— I  envy  not  thy  barbarous  descent  from  northern  heathens — I  envy  thee  not  thy 
faith,  which  is  ever  in  thy  mouth,  but  never  in  thy  heart  nor  in  thy  practice.’ 

**  *  There  is  a  spell  on  me,  by  Heaven  !’  said  Uois-Guilbert.  *  I  well  nigh  think  y« 
besotted  skeleton  spoke  truth,  and  that  the  reluctanee  with  which  1  part  from  thee 

hath  something  in  it  more  than  is  natural _ Fair  creature  !’  he  said,  approaching  near 

her,  but  with  great  respect, — *  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  fearless  of  death !  and  yet 
doomed  to  die,  and  with  infamy  and  agony.  Who  would  not  weep  for  thee  ?— The 
tear,  that  has  been  a  stranger  to  these  eye-lids  for  twenty  years,  moistens  them  as  I 
gaze  on  thee.  But  it  must  be— nothing  may  now  save  thy  life.  'Fhou  and  I  are  but 
the  blind  instruments  of  some  irresistible  fat^ty,  that  hurries  us  along,  like  goodly 
vessels  driving  before  the  storm,  which  are  dashed  against  each  other,  and  so  perish. 
Forgive  me,  then,  and  let  us  part  at  least  as  friends  port.  1  have  assailed  thy  resohi- 
lion  in  vain,  and  mine  own  is  fixed  as  the  adamantine  decrees  of  fate.’  VoL  111.  pp. 
SIS— 223.  k 

The  Black  Knight  having  safely  placed  Ivanhoe  in  a  neigh-  [ 
bouring  religious  house,  the  Priory  of  St.  Botolph,  sets  off,  guid-  [ 
ed  by  Wainba,  to  be  present  at  the  obsequies  of  Athelstane,  at  [ 
his  ancient  castle  of  Conningsburgh.  They  arc  soon  attacked  L 
by  pretended  banditti,  with  Fitzursc  at  their  head  ;  and  an  ar-  7 
row  strikes  the  Black  Knight's  helmet  just  os  he  had  drawn  [ 
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down  the  visor.  Wamba,  on  seeing  the  traitor  knight  kill  the 
Black  Knight's  horse,  hamstrings  his  in  return.  The  rider 
is  mastered;  but  the  band  are  too  strong  for  two  persons; 
till  Wamba,  who  had  obtiuned  the  bugle,  sounds  the  **  wa- 
taJtoa^  and  immediately  Robin  Htxid  niid  all  his  train  appear 
—by  much  too  opportunely  not  to  excite  a  smile  in  the  reader. 

A  lively  Frenchman  of  our  acquaintance  wondered  why  the  an¬ 
cients,  who  deified  all  their  favourite  attributes,  never  made  a  god 
of  Apropos! 

The  traitors  are  all  killed  but  their  leader,  who,  when  un¬ 
masked,  is  found  to  be  Fitzurse.  To  him  the  Black  Knight  de¬ 
clares  himself  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  We  were  disappwnted ;  for 
we  think  there  were  fitter  occasions.  As  usual  Fitzurse  is  allowed 
to  ^  free.  Ivanhoe  will  not  lie  quiet ;  but  following  the  Knight, 
arrives  just  after  this  fray,  and  accompanies  Richard  to  Connings- 
burgh.  There  is  an  admirable  description  of  the  joipus  festivi¬ 
ties  which  were  wont  at  a  chief’s  funeral  in  these  barbarous  days. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  revelry  Athelstane  re-appears  alive,  al¬ 
though  in  his  dead  clothes,  more  in  necessity  than  good  taste ; 
and  narrates  a  vile  trick  of  the  monks  of  St.  Edmund’s,  who, 
expecting  his  inheritance,  had  chained  him  in  a  vault, — he  having 
recovered  from  Bois-Guilbert's  blow — and  put  an  empty  bier  in 
the  castle;,  over  which  they  kept  watch,  and  feasted  !  The  wor¬ 
thy  thane  gives  a  most  ludicrous  account  of  his  escape,  when  the 
monks  left  the  monastery  for  the  castle, and  forgets  not  the  nook 
of  jKisty  and  flask  of  wine”  which  kept  him  alive.  The  King  re¬ 
peatedly  tells  him  to  take  breath — but  he  means  to  hang  all  the 
monks.  Having  been  much  chilled  in  the  vault,  he  renounces 
all  claim  to  the  liand  of  the  Lady  Rowena ;  and  Richard  claims 
his  boon  from  Cedric ; ‘which,  of  course,  is  a  rather  unwilling 
formveness  of  his  son  for  all  his  abetting  of  Norman  fooleries ; 
ana  a  consent  to  his  union  with  Rowena,  seeing  that  all  hope  of 
the  ilestruction  of  the  Norman  power  is  extinguished  by  the  re¬ 
solution  of  Athelstane.  The  author,  however,  quits  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene,  for  the  awful  ceremony  of  the  -ioager  of  battle  at 
Templestowe.  It  wanted  only  this  description  to  complete  the 

fiicture  of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  this  singular  tale.  The  .so- 
emn  procession  moves  to  the  spot,  and  the  innocent  Rebecca  is 
seated  beside  the  faggots.  The  herald  summons  a  champion  to 
appear ;  no  point  is  omitted  in  the  description  ;  a  few  hours  de¬ 
lay  are  grantc<1. 

“  During  this  awful  pause,  the  roiee  of  Bois-Guilbert  broke  on  her  ear— it  was  but 
a  whisDCT,  yet  it  startled  her  more  than  the  summons  of  the  herald  had  appeared  to  do. 
“  ‘  Rebecca,*  said  the  Templar,  *  doest  thou  hear  me  ?* 

**  *  1  have  DO  portion  in  thee,  auel,  hard-hearted  man,*  said  the  unfortunate  maiden. 
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“  *  Ay,  but  doest  thou  understand  my  words  ?’  said  the  Templar  t  *  for  the  sound 
of  my  voice  is  frightful  in  mine  own  cars.  I  scarce  know  on  what  ground  we  stand, 
or  for  what  purpose  they  liave  brought  us  hither. — This  listed  space — that  chair — these 
faggots — I  know  their  purpose,  and  yet  it  appears  to  me  like  something  unreal— the 
fearful  picture  of  a  vision,  which  appals  my  sense  with  hideous  fantasies,  which  con. 
vince  not  my  reason.’ 

My  mind  and  senses  keep  Untch  and  time,*  answered  Rebecca,  ‘  and  tell  me 
alike  that  these  faggots  arc  destined  to  consume  niy  earthly  body,  and  open  a  painful 
but  a  brief  passage  to  a  better  world.* 

“  •  Dreams,  Rebecca — dreams,*  answerel  the  Templar ;  ‘  idle  visions,  rejected  by 
the  wisdom  of  your  own  wiser  Sadducees.  Hear  me,  Rebecca,*  he  said,  proceeding 
with  animation ;  ‘  a  better  chance  hast  thou  for  life  and  liberty  than  yonder  knaves 
and  dotard  dream  of.  Mount  thee  behind  me  on  my  steed — on  Zamor.  the  gallant 
horse  that  never  failed  his  rider.  I  won  him  in  single  light  from  tlie  Soldan  of  Tre. 
bizond — mount,  I  say,  behind  me — in  one  short  hour  is  pursuit  and  inquiry  far  behind 
—a  new  world  of  pleasure  opens  to  thee — to  nic  a  new  career  of  fame.  I.et  them 
speak  the  doom  which  I  despise,  and  erase  the  namcof  Bois  Guilbert  from  their  list  of 
monastic  slaves  !  1  will  wash  out  with  blood  whatever  blot  they  may  dare  to  cast  on  my 
scutcheon.* 

“  ‘  Tempter,*  said  Rebecca,  ‘  begone  ! — Not  in  this  last  extremity  canst  thou  movt 
me  one  hair’s-breadth  from  my  resting  place — surrounded  as  I  am  by  foes,  I  hold  thee 
as  my  worst  and  most  deadly — avoid  thee,  in  the  name  of  God  !* 

Albert  ^lalvoisin,  alarmed  and  impatient  at  the  duration  of  their  conference,  no* 

•  advanced  to  interrupt  it. 

‘  Hath  the  maiden  acknowledged  her  guilt  ?*  he  demanded  of  Bois.Guilbert;  ‘or 
is  she  resolute  in  her  denial  ?* 

“  ‘  She  is  indeed  resolute,'  said  Bois-Guilbert”  VoL  pp.  335 — 338, 

A  champion  appears,  his  horse  in  a  foam.  It  is  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe,  and  he  declares  his  name,  to  the  confusion  of  Bois-Guil- 
bert.  After  much  taunting,  the  rivals  run  .their  course ;  but,  as 
expected,  Ivanhoe  neither  in  horse  nor  person  can  bear  the  Tem- 
plar’s  shock.  He  is  overthrown  ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
Templar,  without  a  wound,  falls  dead  from  his  horse,  a  vie- 
tim  to  the  violence  of  his  own  contending  passions.  Ivanhoe 
'  regains  his  feet,  and  draws  his  sword ;  but  the  Grand  Master 
declares  the  Templar  vanquished,  and  Rebecca’s  innocence  es¬ 
tablished,  The  King  arrives,  attended  by  a  gallant  train  of 
nobles,  to  whom  he  has  declared  himself.  This  arrival  is  some¬ 
what  confounding  to  the  Templars,  who  extended  their  en¬ 
mity  to  Richard  in  Palestine,  to  their  King  in  England  ;  but 
Richard  allows  them  to  go  off  in  a  body  with  their  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter.  In  the  sanic  generous  carelessness  he  had  dismissed  Prince 
John,  recommending  to  him  to  stay  with  his  mother  until  men’s 
minds  are  pacified  !  The  King,  however,  did  punish  some  of  the 
conspirators  ;  for  Philip  de  Malvoisin,  and  Albert  his  brother, 
were  executetl ;  Fitzurse,  the  chief  traitor,  was  merely  banished, 
and  John,  as  just  said,  was  left  unpunished  altogether.  Ivan¬ 
hoe  is  married  to  Rowena  in  “  the  noble  minster  of  York,”  in 
presence  of  the  king.  “  The  church  gave  her  full  solemnities ; 
graced  with  all  the  splendour  which  slie  of  Rome  knows  how  to 
apply  with  such  brilliant  effect.”  Rebecca,  e’er  leaving  England 
with  her  father  for  Grenada,  in  Spain,  obtains  an  interview  with 
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Rowcna,  and  is  never  heard  of  more.  Notliing  can  exceed  tlie 
pathos  of  this  parting  scene. 

••  It  WM  upon  the  second  morning  after  this  happy  bridal,  that  the  Lady  Rowena 
was  made  acquainted  by  her  hand.maid  Klgitha,  tliat  a  damsel  desired  admusiun  to 
her  presence,  and  solicited  that  their  parley  might  be  without  witness.  Rowena  won. 
dered,  hesitated,  became  curious,  and  ended  by  commanding  the  damsel  to  be  admit, 
ted,  and  her  attendants  to  witlidiaw. 

*•  She  entered— a  noble  and  commanding  figure,  the  long  white  veil  in  which  she 
was  shrouded,  orershadowing  radier  than  ^ncealing  the  elegance  aiid  majesty  of  her 
shape.  Her  demeanour  was  that  of  respwt,  unmingicd  by  the  least  shade  cither  of 
fear,  or  of  a  wish  to  propitiate  favour.  Rowena  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
claims,  and  attend  to  the  feelings  of  others.  She  arose,  and  would  have  conducted 
the  lovely  stranger  to  a  seat,  but  she  looked  at  Klgitha,  and  again  intimated  a  wish  to 
discourse  with  the  I.ady  Rowena  alone.  Llgitha  had  no  sooner  retired  with  unwill, 
iug  steps,  than,  to  the  surprise  of  the  I.ady  of  Ivanhoe,  her  fair  visitant  kneeled  on 
one  knee,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  bending  her  head  to  tlie  ground,  in 
spite  of  Rowena's  resistance,  kUsed  tlie  embroidered  hem  of  her  tunic. 

“  *  What  means  this  ?'  said  the  surprised  bride ;  *  or  why  do  you  cfler  to  me  a  de. 
ference  so  unusual  ?’ 

“  *  Because  to  you,  I.ady  of  Ivanhoe,’  said  Rebecca,  rising  up  and  rc^uming  the 
usual  quiet  dignity  of  her  manner,  ^  I  may  lawfully,  and  without  rebuke,  pay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  Wilfiid  of  Ivanhoe.  I  am — forgive  the  boldness 
which  has  offered  to  you  the  homage  of  my  country— I  am  the  unhappy  Jewess,  for 
whom  your  husband  hazarded  his  life  against  such  feaiful  odds  in  tlie  tilt.y  ard  of  Tern, 
plestowe.’ 

“  ‘  Damsel,’  said  Rowena,  ‘  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  on  that  day  rendered  back  but  in 
slight  measure  your  unceasing  charity  towards  him  in  his  wounds  and  misfortunes. 
Speak,  is  there  aught  remains  in  which  he  and  1  can  serve  thee  ?’ 

“  *  Nothing,’  said  Rebecca,  calmly,  *  unless  you  will  transmit  to  him  my  grateful 
farewclL’ 

“  *  You  leave  England,  then  ?’  said  Rowena,  scarce  recovering  the  surprise  of  this 
extraordinary  visit. 

**  *  1  leave  it,  I.ady,  ere  this  moon  again  changes.  ^ly  father  hath  a  brother  high 
in  favour  with  Mohammed  Boabdil,  King  of  Dienada — thither  we  go,  secure  of  peace 
and  protection,  for  tlic  payment  of  such  ransom  as  the  Moslem  exact  from  our  people.* 

“  *  And  are  you  not  then  as  well  protected  in  England  ?’  said  Rebecca.  ‘  My  hus. 
band  has  favour  with  the  King — the  King  hunselt'  is  just  and  generous.’ 

“‘I  aidy,’  said  Rebecca,  *  I  doubt  it  not — but  the  people  of  England  are  a  ^rce 
race,  quarreling  ever  with  their  neighbours  or  among  themselves,  and  ready  to  plunge 
the  sword  into  the  bowels  of  each  other.  Such  is  no  safe  abode  for  the  ihildren  of  my 
people.  Ephraim  is  an  heardess  dove — Issachar  an  over-laboured  drudge,  which 
stoops  between  two  burUiens.  Not  in  a  land  of  war  and  blood,  surrounded  by  hostile 
neighbours,  aiid  distracted  by  internal  factions,  can  Israel  hope  to  rest  during  her  wan. 
dcrings.’ 

“  •  But  you,  maiden,’  said  Rowena,  ‘  you  surely  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  She 
who  nursed  the  sick  bed  of  Ivanhoe,’  she  continued,  rising  witli  enthusiasm — ‘  she  can 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  England,  where  Saxon  and  Norman  will  contend  who  shall 
n.ost  do  her  honour.’ 

“  ‘  Thy  speech  is  fair,  lady,’  raid  Rebecca,  ‘  and  thy  purpose  fairer  ;  but  it  may 
not  be — there  is  a  gulph  betv.  ixt  us.  Our  breeding,  our  faith,  alike  forbid  cither  to 
pass  over  it.  Earewcll — yet  e’er  I  go,  indulge  me  one  request.  The  btidal.veil 
hangs  over  thy  face ;  raise  it,  and  let  me  see  the  features  of  wliich  fame  speaks  so 
highly.’ 

“  ‘  They  are  scarce  worthy  of  being  looked  upon,’  said  Rowena;  ‘  but,  expecting 
,  the  same  froni  my  visitant,  1  remove  the  veil.’ 

**  She  took  it  off  accordingly,  and  partly  from  the  consciousness  of  beauty,  partly 
from  bashfulncss,  she  blushtd  so  intensely,  that  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and  bosom,  were 
suffused  with  crimson  Rebecca  blushed'  also,  but  it  was  a  niomeritary  feeling ;  andf 
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niMtered  bj  higher  emoUoni,  past  slowljr  from  her  feature*  like  the  criniMm  dead 
whidi  changes  colour  when  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  horixon. 

“  *  1-Ady,’  she  said,  *  the  countenance  you  have  deigned  to  shew  me  will  long  dweO 
i  n  my  remembrance.  There  reigns  in  it  gentleness  and  goodness  ;  and  if  a  tinge  of  the 
world’s ^rkle  or  vanitk*  may  mix  with  an  expression  so  lovdy,  how  may  we  chide  that 
which  is  of  earth  for  bearing  some  colour  of  iu  original  ?  Ixmg.  kmg  will  I  remember 
your  features,  and  bless  that  I  leave  my  noble  ddiverer  united  with’ - 

**  She  stopped  short — her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  hastily  wiped  them,  and  answer¬ 
ed  to  the  anxious  enquiries  of  Kowena — *  I  am  wdl,  lady — well.  But  my  heart  swells 
when  1  think  of  Torquilstone  and  the  lists  ofTemplestowe. — Farewell.  One,  the  most 
trifling  part  of  my  duty,  remains  undischarged.  Accept  this  casket,  startle  not  at  it*  con¬ 
tents.’ 

Rowena  opened  the  small  silver-chaied  casket,  and  perceived  a  carcanet,  or  neck¬ 
lace,  with  ear-jewels,  of  diamonds,  which  were  visibly  of  immense  value. 

S  It  is  impossible,*  she  said,  tendering  back  the  casket.  *  1  dare  not  accept  a  gift 
•f  such  consequence.* 

“  ‘  Yet  keep  it,  lady,*  returned  Rebecca  — ‘  You  have  power,  rank,  command,  in¬ 
fluence  ;  we  have  wealth,  the  source  both  of  our  strength  and  weakness ;  the  value  of 
these  toys,  ten  times  multiplied,  would  not  influence  half  so  much  as  your  slightot 
wish.  To  you,  therefore,  the  gift  is  of  little  value — and  to  me,  what  I  part  with  is 
of  much  less.  1  .et  me  not  think  you  deem  so  wretchetlly  ill  of  my  nation  as  your  com¬ 
mons  believe.  Think  ye  that  1  prize  these  sparkling  fragments  of  stone  above  my  li¬ 
berty  ?  or  that  my  father  values  them  in  comparison  to  the  honour  of  his  only  child? 
Accept  them,  lady — to  me  they  are  valueless.  1  will  never  wear  jewels  more.’ 

••  •  You  arc  then  unhappy,’  said  Rowena,  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  R«. 
becca  uttered  the  last  words.  *  O,  remain  with  us — the  counsel  of  holy  men  will  wean 
you  from  you;  imhappy  law,  and  I  will  be  a  sister  to  you.* 

**  *  No,  lady,’  answered  Rebecca,  the  same  calm  melancholy  reigning  in  her  soft 
voice  and  beautiful  features — '■  that  may  not  be.  I  may  not  change  the  faith  of  my 
fathers  like  a  garment  unsuited  to  the  climate  in  which  1  seek  to  dwell,  and  unhappy, 
lady.  1  will  not  be.  He,  to  whom  I  dedicate  my  future  life,  will  be  my  comforter,  if  I 
do  His  will. 

*  Have  you  tlien  convents,  to  one  of  which  you  mean  to  retire  ?*  asked  Roweniu 

“  *  No  lady,’  said  the  Jewess  ;  *  but  among  our  people,  since  the  time  of  Abraham 
downward,  have  been  women  who  have  devobd  their  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  their 
actions  to  works  of  kindness  to  men,  tending  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  reliev¬ 
ing  die  distressed.  Among  these  will  llebecca  be  numbered  Say  this  to  thy  lord, 
should  he  inquire  after  the  fate  of  her  whose  life  he  saved.* 

There  was  an  involuntary  tremor  in  Rebecca’s  voice,  and  a  tenderness  of  accent, 
which  perhaps  betrayed  more  than  she  would  willingly  liave  expressed.  She  hastened  to 
bid  Rowena  adieu. 

“  ‘  Farewell,  she  said.  ‘  May  He,  who  made  both  .Tew  and  Christian,  shower 
down  on  you  his  choicest  blessings  !  The  bark  that  wafts  us  hence  will  be  under  weigh 
e’er  we  can  reach  the  iwrt.’ 

**  She  glided  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Rowena  surprised  as  if  a  vision  had  pass¬ 
ed  before  her.”  Vol.  III.  pp.  3(i3— 370. 

Wc  have  thought,  that  giving,  as  briefly  as  it  would  admit  ol» 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  whole  story,  is,  the  most  suit¬ 
able  mode  of  passing  judgment  upon  it;  that  all  may  read  the 
sentence  in  the  merit  of'  the  performance.  We  place  it  in  a 
higher  scale  of  tpapee  than  any  of  the  same  author‘’s  previous 
compositions.  A  higher  and  nobler  mark  is  aimed  at,  and  hit, 
to  use  one  of  the  author’s  own  expressions,  in  tlie  xchite.  With 
more  of  dignity  in  his  march,  there  is  less  of  humour.  Never¬ 
theless  of  the  latter  there  are  here  and  there  some  choice  mor- 
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■els.  There  is  a  fund  of  learning  which  impresses  us  with  the 
conviction,  that  the  author  was  equally  fitted  to  indite  the  graver 
annals  of  the  times  as  a  historian,  and  to  furnish  the  curious 
antique  exhibition  from  which  we  have  just  passed. 

There  can  be  no  proof  more  striking  of  this  writer’s  jx)wer 
than  his  unruffled  defiance  of  closure.  He  tranquilly  repeats 
the  same  alleged  transgresuon,  till  he  fairly  overturns  the 
canon  itself;  and,  reversing  the  account,  demonstrates  all  his 
trespasses  to  have  been  virtues,  mistaken  for  vices  by  the  limit¬ 
ed  views  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  beaten  track  of  cri¬ 
ticism.  It  was,  for  example,  almost  a  maxim  in  belles  lettres, 
that  real  and  fictitious  story  ought  never  to  be  mixed  in  tlie 
same  composition ;  that  a  disregard  of  this  rule  was  at  once 
dangerous  to  the  real  history,  and  utterly  destructive  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  fiction.  Miss  Porter’s  “  Scottish  Chiefs”  has  been 
held  up  as  a  fatal  warning  to  ail  future  transgressors  in  the 
same  sort.  Now,  it  happened  that  all  attempts  of  the  kind  were 
of  the  nature  of  Miss  Porter’s  extravagancies,  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  blend  real  but yahe  history  with  fiction.  Our  au¬ 
thor  was  the  first  who  tried  the  effect  of  engrafting  an  interest¬ 
ing  fiction — no  part  of  which  was  at  least  incompatible  with 
known  historical  record,  and  all  of  which  was  borne  out  by  the 
ascertained  manners  and  customs  of  the  times — upon  some  great 
and  peculiarly  interesting  historical  event,  which  he  related  with 
all  the  fidelity  of  a  historian.  There  can  Ikj  no  doubt,  that,  so 
far  from  a  fault,  as  it  had  always  l)een  held,  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  this  unwonted  alliance  have  given  the  chief  charm 
to  his  matchless  compositions. 

The  tale  before  us  proves,  for  farther  example,  that  in  spite 
of  many  an  admonition  to  beware  of  romance,  and  knights  and 
their  combats,  the  inexhaustible  genius  of  the  author  can  im¬ 
part  intense  interest,  and  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  romance, 
with  its  knights  and  their  combats. 

But  the  rule  of  criticism  in  fiction,  which  the  author  has  set 
most  of  all  at  nought,  is  the  well-known  one,  that  every  tale 
must  have  a  hero,  and,  if  love  perform  a  part,  a  heroine ;  per¬ 
sonages  for  whom  our  sympathies  are  concentrated,  and  to  w  hose 
final  fortunes,  happy  or  tragical,  all  the  actings  ol‘  the  otlier 
characters  in  the  piece  shall  be  subservient.  The  |)oet  of  IVIar- 
mion,  every  one  knows,  shewed  the  same  disregard  of  the  old 
law',  in  that  and  all  his  succeeding  poems.  Heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  he  did  purvey,  in  a  sort  of  unwilling  homage  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  ;  but  they  were  a  series  of  remarkably  uninteresting  persons, 
while  some  suliordinate  performer  claim^  all  our  concern.  In 
this  our  unknown  noveust  has,  with  an  exception  or  two,  fol- 
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lowed  the  course  of  the  poet  alluded  to,  and  never  more 
in  the  talc  before  us. 

With  the  exception  of  giving  and  receivin|^  some  ratlier  dis. 
composing  shocks  with  a  long  pole,  Ivanhoe  does  not  do  or  say 
any  thing  which  excites  in  us  a  very  refined  as  well  as  pow¬ 
erful  interest  in  him.  We  are  scarcely  allowed  to  see  his  lace, 
much  less  to  estimate  his  character ;  for  we  find  him  eitlier 
cased  in  iron  or  smothered  in  bed-clothes ;  and  when  we  have 
admitted  that  he  was  a  good  tilter,  and  iiad  a  marvellous  seat 
on  horseback,  we  find  that,  absolutely,  we  can  say  no  more. 
The  same  sort  of  summary  of  Malcolm  Graeme’s  merits  was, 
we  have  heard,  given  by  a  good  old  lady — “  He  was  a  bonny 
lad,  and  a  good  swimmer.”  Howena,  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  all  her  predecessors,— saving  always  the  incomparable  Jeany 
Deans, — w'ould  still  leave  a  true  heroine  uncompounded ;  and 
the  aggregate  would  strike  the  beam,  weighc^i  against  tlie  so¬ 
litary  Uel^ca,  who  is  not  the  heroine,  goes  unrewarded,  and 
is  left  unhappy  and  unlamented.  But  the  truth  is,  the  au¬ 
thor  needs  no  heroes,  and  really  intends  none.  His  work  is 
a  picture,  more  than  a  narrative ;  the  whole  is  presented  to 
the  eye  at  once ;  every  figure  takes  its  importance  from  the 
prominence  of  its  form,  strength  of  its  action,  and  vividness 
of  its  colouring ;  and  the  spectator,  while  he  is  delighted  with 
the  combined  effect,  is  left — and  it  is  a  great  privilege — to 
choose  his  own  favourites  from  the  group.  The  author,  too, 
gives  the  reader’s  discrimination  additional  exercise,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  question,  which  of  the  characters  is  most  powerfully 
drawn,  as  well  as  which  is  the  most  amiable  and  deserving. 
For  it  does  not  always  hold  of  characters  in  fiction  as  of  go¬ 
vernments,  that 

That  which  is  best  adoiinUtci'd  is  best," 

^Vliere  all  the  characters,  with  a  few  exceptions,  arc  power¬ 
fully  and  distinctively  imagined,  it  is  difficult  to  particularise. 
The  general  features  of  the  ruder  but  honcster  Anglo-Saxon 
are  well  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Norman,  at  once  the  dandy 
and  tyrant  of  the  period.  The  actual  Saxons,  again,  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  individual  qualities  from  each  other— 
the  proud,  prejudiced,  but  honest  Cedric,  from  the  easy  Athel- 
stane,  who  has  grown  fat  in  possession,  but  whose  bravery  no 
ease  can  diminish ;  and  both  of  them,  again,  from  Ivanhoe,  who  is 
altogether  Norman,  and  a  specimen  of  the  link  which  began  to 
unite  the  races  into  a  compound  of  higher  character  and  greater 
power,  than  either  would  have  singly  reached.  The  ruffian 
group  of  Norman  Lords  and  Knights,  Priors,  Tcmplar.s,  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  and  Grand  Masters,  is  cxipiisitc.  All  arc  proud,  inso¬ 
lent,  cruel,  avaricious,  and  profligate ;  yet  all  are  brave  j  and  to 
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their  selfish  impatience  of  regal  control,  unmixed  with  a  jot  of  ptu 
triotism,  it  must  be  confess^,  we  owe  the  great  charter  of  ou^ 
liberties !  Still  the  deep,  designing  Fitzurse  is  distinct  from  the 
careless,  joyous  De  Brac^;  and  the  brutal,  gigantic  Front-da* 
B«euf  from  the  more  polished  but  equally  selfish  Bois-Guilbert. 
Yet  there  is  something  about  them  all  of  splendid  and  great* 
and  gorgeous,  which  rivets  the  eye  to  the  spectacle. 

If  it  is  not  a  tale  of  Ivailhoc,  it  is  less  so  of  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted.  Although  he  rides  a  very  critical  joust  or  two, 
and  beats  down  a  castle  gate,  it  is  his  bodily  strength  we  are 
called  to  admire  }  added  to  a  few  touches  of  his  easy,  careless, 
generous  temper.  For  Richard  “  himself  again,”  we  must  direct 
our  readers  to  Madame  Cottin’s  beautiful  novel  of  “  Mathilde.** 
Robin  Hood  and  his  followers  cannot  fail  to  delight  every 
reader.  Freebooting  was  then  held  no  crime.  These  bold  yeo¬ 
men  were  less  guilty  than  the  lords  of  the  land,  inasmuch  as 
their  prey  was  of  less  value,  and  their  oppressions  infinitely  more 
limited.  Nay,  their  way  of  life  was  the  result  of  the  tyranny  on 
a  greater  scale,  of  their  superiors.  We  are  not,  therefore,  em¬ 
barrassed  in  our  admiration  of  their  generosity  and  honour,  and 
the  singular  romance  of  their  free  and  jovial  lives,  or  in  prizing 
even  in  these  banditti  that  same  high  character,  which,  proper.v 
cherished  and  directed,  entitles  the  bold  yeoman  to  the  name 
and  rank  of  “  his  country’s  pride.” 

Wamba  is  not  a  very  great  fool.  The  Jew  is  a  portrait  to 
the  life,  and  most  poetically  marks  the  times.  We  think  Prince 
John  on  the  one  hand,  and  Rebecca  on  the  other,  the  ch^ 
daeuvres  of  the  piece.  We  have  already  commented  on  the 
lineaments  and  masterly  relief  of  the  portrait  of  John.  We  are 
almost  tempted  to  say,  that  Shakespeare  never  shewed  the  mas¬ 
ter's  hand  more  powerfully.  If  we  should  be  asked,  what  va¬ 
riety  of  tyrant  would  be  most  likely  to  endanger  his  own  power 
with  a  high-spirited  people;  we  should  say,  not  so  much  a  severe 
but  steady  ruler,  as  a  senseless  capricious  insulting  despot ;  pre¬ 
cisely  a  prince  who  should  play  the  part  John  did  in  the  lists 
and  banquet  at  Ashby.  > 

In  the  whole  range  of  fictitious  composition,  we  hold  Rebecca 
unsurpassed.  She  is  in  moral  as  well  as  personal  beauty  a 
matchless  creature.  Her  every  step  is  grace — her  every  look 
benevolence — her  every  word  wisdom  and  eloquence — her  every 
action  kindness  of  heart  or  grandeur  of  soul— the  very  Hebrew 
maid  of  Byron — 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies, 
i^nd  all  that's  best  of  dark  ar.d  bri^lit 
-Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes.” 
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.  If  our  feelings  are  tried,  it  is  that  this  gentle  maiden,  with 
more  of  nature's  nobility  than  belonged  in  aggregate  to  all  the 
other  cl^^acters  in  the  tale,  must  be  sacrifice  in  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  her  unhappy  race ;  and  after  all  the  throbs  of  interest 
and  thrills  of  emotion  which  she  is  the  means  of  giving  us, 
be  flung  aside,  when  she  has  served  her  purpose,  “  to  point 
a  moral,  and  adorn  a  tale,”  without  a  sigh  for  her  self-devo- 
tion,  or  future  destiny.  We  were  angry  when  this  exquisite 
creature  was  kneeling  to  a  comparative  cypher,  and  lavishing 
her  costly  gifts  and  all  her  euK^uent  generosity  upon  her. 
The  reader’s  concern  will  still  follow  ^becca,  and  oftener, 
we  feel  assured,  will  he  think  in  retrospect  of  Granada  than  of 
Rotherwood, 

With  an  author  of  such  sway  it  is  bold  to  find  fault ;  yet  we 
condemn  the  story  of  Athelstane's  resurrection^  as  quite  extra¬ 
vagant,  althuugli  humorously  told.  Nor  do  we  see  so  much 
benefit  to  the  denouement  of  the  fable,  in  either  the  sentiments 
or  actions  of  Ulrica,  as  to  remove  the  blot  of  the  extreme  im¬ 
probability  of  that  very  unpleasant  person’s  character.  The  hag 
IS  powerfully  described ;  but  that  hag  never  could  once  have 
been  the  child  of  the  Saxon  lord  of  the  Castle ;  nor  would  she, 
even  if  she  had,  have  been  permitted  for  one  month  to  survive 
her  beauty,  and  hatch  treason  and  vengeance  against  the  Nor¬ 
man  tyrant  of  Torquilstone. 

There  is  throughout  the  tale  the  author’s  wonted  eloquence, 
and  high,  free,  striking  style;  there  is  too  his  well-known 
carelessness,  and  absolute  refusal  to  stoop  to  the  irksome  task 
of  revising  what  he  has  written.  Ridiculous  enough  inconsist¬ 
encies  happen  in  every  fresh  chapter,  from  this ;  although  they 
are  in  very  small  matters.  But  these  faults  are  now  so  invete¬ 
rate,  that  to  take  notice  of  them  will  soon  come  to  be  felt  as 
uncivil  as  it  is  hopeless ;  and  much  on  a  footing  with  charging 
the  author,  if  it  were  so,  with  squinting,  stammering,  or  being 
deaf  in  one  or  both  of  his  ears. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  author  has  overcharged  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  impudent  profligates  who  disgraced  the  priesthood 
in  the  darkest  periods  of  Popery.  We  are  aware  that  sneers 
and  profanations  of  sacred  things  are  put  by  the  author  in  tiu’ir 
mouths ;  but  in  these  times  we  feel  a  repugnance  to  deal  with 
such  verba  Jactantia,  even  to  reprobate  them.  Did  not  the 
author  burst  forth,  in  many  a  transcendant  passage,  with  all  the 
truly  beautiful  and  grand  of  Holy  Writ,  we  should  not  know 
what  to  think  of  the  ease  with  which  he  makes  his  imaginary 
reprobates  ridicule  its  sacred  truths,  in  a  sort  of  ready-made 
slang  with  which  he  furnishes  them  !  Many  a  powerful  page 
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of  the  same  author  we  hope  ^et  to  read,  and  never  can  find  fault 
with  the  exposure  of  h^pocnsy;  but,  without  trying  him  by  the 
present,  or  any  one,  singly,  of  his  works,  we  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  calling  upon  him  for  some  sign  of  his  belief,  that 
the  clerical  character  may  really  be  what  it  ought  to  be— ra 
tional,  useful,  pious,  humble,  and  sincere;  were  it  for  no¬ 
thing  more  than  that  the  first  genius  of  the  age  may  not  be 
quoted  to  their  molis,  as  good  authority,  by  the  demagogues  of 
the  day ;  who  have  so  marked  an  interest,  and  act  so  unceas¬ 
ingly  in  fartherancc  of  it,  to  vilify  and  slander  the  shepherds, 
as  the  surest  way  to  seduce  the  flocks  into  their  own  pernicious 
folds. 


Art.  V. — Tlie  Life  cf  Andrew  Melville,  containing  Illustrations 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century;  withian  Appendix,  consisting  cf  Original 
Papers.  By  Thomas  M‘Ckie,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
EcTinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo.  Blackwood.  Edinburgh.  1819. 

w  E  now  confidently  trust,  that  we  shall  at  last  know  some¬ 
thing  with  certainty  of  the  ancient  literary  history  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  island ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  forward  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that,  for  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  part  of  this 
knowledge,  we  are  indebted  to  the  meritorious,  and  almost  ines¬ 
timable  services  of  the  biographers  of  John  Knox,  George  Bu¬ 
chanan,  and  Andrew  Melville.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  few 
people  imagined  it  to  be  worth  their  while  to  inquire  at  any  of 
those  fountains  of  information  which  have  lately  yielded  so  co¬ 
pious  a  supply  ;  and  if  any  one  entertained  particular  curiosity 
w’ith  regard  to  the  education  of  our  earliest  and  most  eminent 
scholars,  he  might  as  well  have  searched  the  fabulous  chronicles 
of  England,  as  solicited  the  inspection  of  the  annals  of  our  uni¬ 
versities.  He  might  have  found  something  in  Holinshed,  not 
very  satisfactory  or  sure,  but  Jess  mortifying  than  absolute  igno¬ 
rance  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  called  for  original  documents,  he 
would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  where  or  ivhat 
they  were.  Thus,  when  the  Earl  of  Buchan  published  his  life 
of  John  Napier,  of  logarithmic  memory,  he  told  his  readers,  that 
the  time  of  that  great  philosopher’s  matriculation  could  not  he 
ascertained,  as  the  books  of  his  university  ascended  no  higher 
than  the  beginning  of  the  last  (the  seventeenth)  century  ;  and 
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his  Lordship  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  construct^ 
ing  i  chronological  computation,  on  the  bans  of  some  vague  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  preface  to  “  Napier’s  Plain  Discovery  of  the  Re¬ 
velation.”  The  hypothesis,  however  ingenious,  does  not  exactly 
tally  with  the  fact ;  and  we  are  now  led  to  believe,  that  the  books 
now  ascend  two  hundred  years  lugher  than  they  did  at  the  date 
of  that  publication,  having  probably  been  in  a  course  of  retro¬ 
gression  ever  since,  or,  rather,  having  fallen  into  hands  capable 
of  decyphering  them.  Not  much  more  satisfactory  was  the  in¬ 
telligence  obtained  by  Mr.  Chalmers  for  insertion  in  his  notices 
of  Buchanan  ;  but  Dr.  Irving  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  elicit 
a  far  more  minute  and  correct  detail  of  facts  from  the  sources 
which  had  been  previously  explored  to  little  purpose.  All  this 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  attention  which  has 
of  late  years  been  paid  to  our  public  records.  But  no  slight 
share  of  the  merit  must  be  referred  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  a 
few  private  individuals,  who,  anxious  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  hi.storical  truth,  spare  neither  pains,  nor  expence,  nor  time,  in 
treasuring  up  and  cum|)aring  the  unpublished  memorials  of  past 
age.s. 

The  work  before  us,  like  its  predecessor,  the  “  Life  of  Knox,"  • 
contains  so  many  particulars,  hitherto  unrevealed,  and  sheds  so 
many  important  lights  upon  the  most  interesting  passages  of  our 
national  history,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
wonder  at  the  exertions  of  the  author ;  and  our  gratitude  for 
the  fund  of  instruction  and  entertainment  which  he  has  afforded 
us.  No  one  who  has  not  trodden  in  similar  paths  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  he  must  have 
encountered,  and  the  patience  which  he  has  exercised ;  and  no 
one,  who  is  not  already  well  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  our 
histories  on  the  same  topics,  can  imagine  in  how  many  points  the 
present  work  rectifies  inveterate  mistakes,  and  illustrates  what 
might  have  been  expected  to  lurk  for  ever  in  impenetrable  ob¬ 
scurity.  Before,  however,  stating  our  opinions  of  its  peculiar 
merits,  we  shall  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  remarkable 
person,  whose  name  holds  so  prominent  a  station  in  the  tran¬ 
sitions  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Axduew  Melville,  the  youngest  of  nine  sons*  of  Richard 

•  All  the  sotii  were  liberally  educated,  and  several  of  them  were  highly  distinguish¬ 
ed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce,  Roger,  a  citizen  of  Dundee, 
would  have  proved  the  most  singidar  man  in  Rurope,  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  his  brother  Andrew.  He  died  in  his  6(ith  year,  in  1592,— and  the  writer  of  ^ 
epitaph  seems  to  have  had  the  same  opinion  as  Bruce— 

Mutata  tludiii  anitni  si  sorts  vacarset ; 

Vicissci  frtUrcSjfratrum  protrmqHt  suan. 
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Melville  of  Baldovy,  in  Forfarshire,  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1545,  and  having  in  his  second  year  lost  his  father  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  was  most  affectionately  reared  in  the  fannlj 
of  bis  eldest  brother  Richard,  afterwards  Minister  of  Maryton, 
whose  wife  lavished  the  same  tenderness  upon  her  infant  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  as  upon  her  own  sons  and  daughters.  The  child 
was  distinguished  as  much  for  the  quickness  of  his  capacity  as 
for  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  and  his  brother,  little  antici¬ 
pating  the  roughness  of  the  usage  to  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  finest  talents  would  expose  his  charge,  resolved  to  furnish 
him  with  the  most  complete  etlucation  which  that  lettered  age 
could  afford.  His  first  instructor  in  grammar  was  Thomas  An¬ 
derson,  then  schoolmaster,  and  afterwards  Minister  at  Montrose, 
a  man  whose  literature  has  not  been  highly  celebrated,  but 
whose  metlwKl  of  teaching  had  the  advantage  of  at  the  same 
time  developing  the  jx)wers  of  the  mind,  and  strengthening  the 
bodily  constitution  by  such  manly  and  athletic  exercises  as  ar¬ 
chery,  wrestling,  fencing,  leaping,  swimming,  and  golf.  It  was 
at  this  time  dangerous  to  avow  an  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation ;  but  in  these  principles,  which  had  Ijeen 
•  secretly  embraced  by  his  family  for  a  considerable  time  before 
his  birth,  young  Melville  was  instructetl  both  by  his  brother 
and  by  Anderson  his  teacher.  AlK)ut  the  time  when  he  had 
completed  the  usual  routine  of  elementary  education  at  the  La¬ 
tin  school,  Pierre  de  ^larsilliers,  a  Frenchman,  was  engaged  in 
teaching  Greek  at  IMontrose,  under  the  patronage  of  Erskine  of 
Dun, — and  so  fine  an  opjxjrtunity  of  learning  the  languages  of 
ancient  Greece  and  of  modern  France  was  not  to  be  losL 
When  IMelville  became  a  student  in  St.  Mary's  College  at  St, 
Andrew’s,  in  1559,  (the  same  college  which  had  the  honour  of 
instructing  Buchanan,)  it  is  said  that  his  masters,  not  under¬ 
standing  Gri-ek  themselves,  were  astonished  to  perceive  that  this 
delicate  stripling  read  the  Dialectics  of  Aristotle  in  the  original. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  in  giving  this  account  Dr. 
]SI‘Crie  has  been  misled  by  trusting  too  implicitlv  to  the  Diary 
of  James  Melville,  who,  though  an  honest  chronicler,  is  by  no 
means  unerring  in  his  narratives.  Several  years  before  Andrew 
!Melville  entered  the  University,  St.  Mary’s  College  could  boast 
of  the  names  of  Richard  Smyth,  Richard  Marshall,  Patrick 
Cockburn,  and  John  RutheH’ord,  all  of  them  men  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  erudition,  and  some  of  them  certainly,  if  not  all,  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  in  Grecian  literature.  It  is  certain,  too,  tliat 
while  Melville  was  a  student,  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  Faculty 
lx)und  the  Principals  of  Colleges  to  require  the  philosophic^ 
works  of  Aristotle,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  to  be  read  in  the  ori- 
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ginal  Greek.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  Melville's  pro. 
iiciency  extorted  admiration  from  his  teachers ;  and  it  is  >  most 
creditable  to  the  venerable  head  of  the  College,  John  Douglas, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  masters,  that  the^  were  so  liberal  in  foster, 
ing  the  genius  and  applauding  the  attainments  of  a  young  man, 
whose  early  maturity  threw  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  into 
the  shade,  and  whose  fine  accomplishments  and  moral  excellen¬ 
cies,  not  less  than  his  transcendent  abiliUes,  were  celebrated  in 
the  poetical  effusions  of  learned  foreigners.  It  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  how  far  he  was  indebted  to  his  first  Alma  Mater  for 
his  future  distinction  in  polite  letters ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  several  of  the  masters  were  afterwards  celebrated 
for  their  writings and  before  he  left  the  University,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  St.  Salvator's  College,  at  least,  the 
long-neglected  study  of  geometry  formed  an  essential  branch  of 
education.  In  15(^,  Homer  Blair,  soon  afterwards  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  and  John  Napier,  inventor  of  logarithms,  then 
b(>ys  of  thirteen,  are  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  scientific  eminence. 

With  an  unquenchable  desire  of  enriching  his  mind,  Melville, 
after  completing  his  academical  course  at  St.  Andrew's,  sailed  to  , 
France  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  engaged  ardently  in  the  study 
of  letters  and  philosophy,  under  Turnebus,  Mercerus,  Quinquar- 
boreus,  Ramus,  Duretus,  Paschasius,  Forcatellus,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where  a  degree  of  reli. 
gious  lilierty  was  then  enjoyed,  which  was  soon  afterwards  to  suf¬ 
fer  a  severe  check.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  civil  law,  he 
resorted  to  Poitiers  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  on  his  arrival 
was  made  a  regent  in  the  College  of  St.  Marceon.  Here  he 
continued  three  years,  prosecuting  with  great  success  the  study 
of  jurisprudence,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishing  himself 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  next  object  was  to  study  tlieo- 
logy,  and  with  this  intention  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  im¬ 
mediately  proved  himself  worthy  to  fill  the  vacant  clnur  of 
humanity. 

Beza,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university,  and  a  minister  in 
the  city,  was  at  this  time  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  reform- 
cd  churches,  and  in  his  enlightened  society  Melville  made  a  ra¬ 
pid  progress  in  the  several  branches  of  thcxilogical  learning.  Ber¬ 
tram,  professor  of  Hebrew,  Scrimger,  of  the  family  of  Balrymont, 
professor  of  civil  law,  Dananis,  Melissus,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Fran¬ 
cis  Hottoman,  and  Edmond  Bonnefoy,  were  also  the  instructors 
and  friends  of  the  promising  young  Scotsman.  In  this  scene, 
Knox  had,  a  few  years  before,  imbibed  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
religious  des[K)tism,.and  had  conceived  the  mighty  scheme  of  in- 
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troduclnff  his  countrymen  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  evan^lical 
trudi.  Here  also,  when  the  city  was  crowded  with  refugees, 
who  had  fled  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in 
1572,  the  ardent  and  intrepid  mind  of  Melville,  not  contenting 
itself  with  quiescent  sympathy  or  clamorous  lamentation,  resolved 
to  transfer  to  Scotland  those  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  which  he  daily  heard  inculcated  with  vehement  and  in. 
dignant  eloquence,  by  those,  who,  having  escaped  the  poniards  of 
bigotted  assassins,  were  suffering  exile  and  penury  in  a  foreign 
land. 

In  the  year  1574,  Melville,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  his  friends 
in  Scotland,  resigned  his  office  at  Geneva,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country,  with  the  honourable  testimony  of  Beza,  that  the 
church  of  Geneva  could  give  no  stronger  proof  of  affection  to  the 
church  of  Scotland,  than  by  suffering  him  to  depart.  After  ten 
years  absence  he  had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  his  early  friends, 
some  of  whom  endeavoured  to  pefsuade  him  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  domestic  instructor  to  the  llegent  Morton.  Hav¬ 
ing  declined  this  employment,  he  spent  a  few  months  in  his  el¬ 
der  brother’s  house,  endeavouring  to  repay,  in  some  degree,  hU 
debt  of  kindness,  by  assisting  the  studies  of  his  son  James  Mel¬ 
ville,  who  had  recently  completed  the  usual  course  of  academical 
education  at  St.  Andrew’s.  Soon  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Archbishop  Boyd,  and  other  leading  men  in  the  west,  Andrew 
Melville  accepted  the  office  of  principal  of  Glasgow  College,  and 
carried  his  nephew  James  along  with  him  to  act  as  a  regent. 
The  university,  through  the  deficiency  of  funds,  had  almost  fall- 
cn  into  ruin  ai'ter  the  Reformation ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  Davidson  the  principal,  who  was  a  convert  to 
the  new  doctrines,  it  must  have  ceased  to  exist.  When  Melville 
succeeded  Davidson,  the  whole  revenue  was  scarcely  adequate 
to  the  support  of  two  regents ;  but  no  discouragement  could  cbiil 
his  enthusiastic  ardour  to  promote  the  interest  of  learning  and 
piety.  With  that  decision  which  marked  all  his  conduct,  he  re- 
solved  to  pursue  a  new  plan  of  study,  and  to  rear  a  complete 
establishment  of  teachers  capable  of  ccMiperating  in  his  views. 
He  selected  a  number  of  young  men  previously  well  instructed 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  with  great  labour  and  perseverance  in¬ 
structed  them  personally  in  all  the  branches  of  academical  stu¬ 
dy,  Greek,  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  geography,  moral  and 
natural  philosophy,  universal  history,  chronolog)-,  Hebrew,  Chal- 
daic,  and  Syriac,  concluding  with  systematic  divinity.  This 
course  occupied  six  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  ge¬ 
nerally  taught  twice  in  the  day.  After  he  had  been  three  years 
established  in  Glasgow,  he  adopted  a  practice,  founded  on  the 
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principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  which  did  not  become  gene-' 
rally  prevalent  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half.  Instead  of  al¬ 
lowing  every  regent  as  formerly  to  conduct  his  class  through  all 
the  parts  of  a  liberal  education,  he  assigned  to  all  of  them  their 
several  departments.  He  had  the  art  of  infusing  a  portion  of 
his  own  enthusiasm  into  the  minds  of  all  his  pupils;  and,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  his  labours,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  -as  a  teacher  had  risen  so  high,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
sufficient  accommodation  for  his  overflowing  classes.  At  this 
time  he  procured  from  the  government  the  tithes  of  the  parish 
of  Govan,  valued  at  twenty-four  chalders  of  grain  annually ;  a 
benefit  which  the  college  might  have  enjoyetl  to  this  day,  if  the 
principal,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  foundation,  and 
to  the  practice  of  Melville,  the  most  efl'cient  professor  who  ever 
filled  the  jirincijiaPs  chair,  had  continued  to  officiate  as  minister 
in  the  church  of  Govan.  The  new  foundation  given  to  the  col- 
lege  at  this  time  by  roval  charter,  ratified  all  the  dispositions 
which  Melville  had  made  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  In 
the  exercise  of  discipline,  which  formed  no  inconsiderable  ))art  of 
his  duty,  he  acted  with  great  jwudence,  impartiality,  and  digni¬ 
ty.  Dr.  M‘Crie  has  related  two  very  memorable  cases,  in  which 
persons  of  high  rank  were  implicated,  to  their  own  bitter  morU- 
fieation,  as  well  as  to  the  honour  of  the  principafs  courage  and 
wisdom.  Among  his  other  services  to  the  universty,  Melville 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  founded  the  public  library,  thougli 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  enriched  it  with  any  donations  from 
his  own  collection.  About  this  time  he  first  became  known  as 
an  author,  by  the  appearance  of  his  poetical  translation  of  the 
Song  of  Mo.ses,  See.  printed  at  Basil,  in  1574, — a  collection  which 
experienced  a  most  flattering  reception  from  all  the  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  taste  in  Europe,  and  which  excited  an  ex^K'ctation  of 
still  more  triumphant  efforts  of  inventive  genius. 

At  this  stage  of  his  w-ork,  Dr.  M‘Crie  has  with  great  proprie¬ 
ty  given  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Scotland,  and 
the  attainments  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men,  that  his  readers 
may  be  able  to  form  a  disentninating  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  services  which  Melville  rendered  to  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  names  which  he  has  selected  as  being  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  after  the  great  Buchanan,  are  John  Kutherford  and 
William  Ramsay,  in  scholastic  philosophy ;  William  Skene  and 
Edward  Henryson,  in  civil  law ;  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Thomas 
Smeton,  Patrick  Adamson,  Thomas  Maitland,  and  John  Da¬ 
vidson,  in  theology  and  polite  letters ;  and  Thomas  Jack,  Pa¬ 
trick  Sharp,  and  Thomas  Buchanan,  in  the  art  of  grammatical 
instruction.  The  author,  possessing  as  he  did  a  superabundance 
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of  materials,  has  shewn  his  judgment  by  forbearing  to  enter  into 
any  tedious  details  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 

To  an  object  of  still  deeper  interest  he  has  devoted  a  large 
share  of  his  attention,  namely  the  influence  which  Melville  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  church.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
regret,  that  so  fine  a  mind  should  have  been  fretted  and  distract¬ 
ed  by  ecclesiastical  disputes  and  civil  dissensions.  But  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  office  as  a  professor  of  divinity,  entitled  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  judicatories  of  the  church ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  allow  any  of  the  privileges  of  his  station  to  remain  dormant 
and  nugatory.  An  imperious  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  pur¬ 
sue  those  measures  which  he  conceived  to  be  essential  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  religion ;  and  though  the  pursuit  withdrew  him,  in  no 
small  degree,  from  his  favourite  gratifications,  he  was  incapable 
of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  conscience  to  the  indulgences  of  fancy 
and  of  taste.  When  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  an  incongruous  spe¬ 
cies  of  church  government,  nominally  Episcopalian,  but  which 
neither  satisfied  Episcopalians  nor  Presbyterians,  had  been 
introduced,  and  was  only  preserved  in  existence  by  the  ab¬ 
solute  ascendancy  of  the  Regent  Morton  and  his  retainers,  who 
were  interested  in  appropriating  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  church.  Melville  was  convinced  that  prelacy 
IS  not  founded  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  or  on  the  practice 
of  apostolical  times,  and  having  conceived  a  partiality  for  pres- 
byterian  parity,  in  consequence  of  his  experience  of  its  good  ef¬ 
fects  in  Geneva,  he  determined  to  exert  himself  to  establish  the 
same  model  in  his  own  country. 

In  March  1575,  when  he  was  first  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  consideration  of  the  polity  of  the  church,  which  had 
previously  been  a  matter  of  di.scussion,  was  resumed ;  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  confer  %vith  the  government  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  administration,  to  be 
submitted  to  a  future  Assembly  Melville's  name  was  included  in 
this  committee,  and  his  labours  contributed  greatly  to  tbe  matu¬ 
rity  of  their  designs.  His  animated  and  forcible  speeches  on  the 
question,  in  successive  Assemblies,  produced  a  powerful  effect ; 
and  not  one  of  the  titular  bishops  ever  attempted  to  confute  his 
positions.  Indeed  all  of  them,  except  five,  were  persuaded  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  shadow  of  power  and  honour  which  they  possessed,  and 
which  the  court  encouraged  them  to  retain.  In  the  year  1578, 
the  second  book  of  discipline  was  approved  by  a  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  in  which  Melville  presided ;  and  from  that  period  it  has 
bwn  the  standard  of  presbyterian  church  government.  On  its 
excellencies  it  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  invidious  to  dwell ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  Scotland  never  ceased  to  be  tenacious  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  it ;  and  the  greatest  convulsions  which  this  part  of  the 
island  ever  suffered,  arose  from  attempts  to  violate  what  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  charter  of  religious  privileges,  and  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  civil  security.  Melville  is  often  represented  as  the  sole 
founder  of  this  scheme  of  pohty ;  but  his  biographer  protests 
agmnst  any  such  exclusive  clmms,  admitting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  active  and  zealous  exertions  contributed  essentially 
to  its  establishment.  If  the  success  of  his  labours  was  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  himself,  it  provoked  the  enmity  of  his 
political  opponents,  all  of  whom  have  endeavoured  to  load  his 
name  with  odium,  and  impotently  to  detract  from  his  literary 
merits,  and  from  the  honour  of  his  personal  character.  Many 
readers  may  bo  surprised  to  be  told,  that  Archbishops  Adamson 
and  Spotswexxi  spoke  of  the  acknowledged  learning  of  Melville, 
not  only  as  being  a  qualification  of  little  utility,  but  as  being  ab¬ 
solutely  a  disqualification  for  the  duties  of  his  function  ;  and  we 
almost  heritate  to  give  currency  to  Dr.  M‘Crie’s  assertion,  that 
in  the  16th  century  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  possessed  more 
profound  skill  in  the  ancient  tongues  than  the  members  of  any 
Episcopalian  church  of  that  age.  With  bitter  shame  and  mor¬ 
tification  we  are  compelled  to  own,  that  we  have  lost  all  claim  to 
this  superiority,  not  because  there  is  any  thing  in  the  genius  of 
Presbyterianism  hostile  to  literature,  or  because  our  countrymen 
have  lost  the  capacity  and  application,  which,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  enabled  them  to  distinguish  themselves  in  almost 
every  univerrity  in  Europe,  but  because  the  system  of  education 
has  undergone  undue  alterations,  and  because  our  country  af¬ 
fords  few  encouragements  and  rewards  for  proficiency  in  ancient 
learning. 

Dr.  M‘Crie,  with  considerable  warmth,  repels  a  charge  brought 
against  Melville,  of  having  acted  ungratefully  to  Archbisliop 
Boyd  of  Glasgow,  and  proves  from  the  evidence  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop's  son,  that  the  allegation  is  not  only  unfounded,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  true. 

Attempts  were  made  to  shake  the  stedfastness  of  Melville's 
principles,  at  one  time  by  holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  an 
archbishopric,  and  at  another  by  threatening  to  bring  him  to  trial 
as  a  disturber  of  the  puUic  peace.  But  neither  allurement  nor 
intimidation  could  bend  his  pinqxises,  and,  after  procuring  the 
acquiescence  of  the  church,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  also  in¬ 
duced  the  estates  of  parliament  to  ratify  the  measures  which  he 
recommended. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  their  zeal  to  reform  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church,  were  not  inattentive  to  the  means  of  improv- 
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ing  the  means  of  education.  At  the  suggestion  of  Melville,  in 
conjunction  with  Arbuthnot  and  Smeton,  plans  were  formed  for 
amending,  or  rather  new-modelling  the  constitutions  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  St  Andrew’s,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  on  a  princi¬ 
ple  similar  to  that  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  reform¬ 
ers  in  the  first  book  of  Discipline.  A  favourite  project  with 
Melville  was,  to  transform  one  of  the  three  colleges  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  into  a  school  of  divinity  ;  and,  through  his  influence  with 
the  government  and  the  church,  the  design  was  accomplished  in 
the  year  1579.  At  the  head  of  the  new  theological  seminary, 
Melville  was  placed  by  the  voice  of  his  country  ;  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  success  of  the  institution  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

A  very  curious  chapter  is  employed  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  University  of  St  Andrew’s,  from  its  first  endowment  by 
Bishop  Wardlaw  in  1411,  to  the  parliamentary  ratification  of  its 
new  foundation  in  1579.  This  account  is  scarcely  capable  of 
being  abridged ;  and  we  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that,  what¬ 
ever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  correctness,  it  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  new  to  the  public. 

Melville  began  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Principal  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  New  College  of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Decem- 
l)er,  1580,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nephew  James,  as  professor 
of  the  oriental  languages,  and  John  Robertson,  as  professor  of 
the  New  Testament  His  first  course  extended  to  four  or  five 
sessions,  during  which,  not  satisfied  with  delegating  to  his  col¬ 
legians  the  task  of  instructing  the  students  in  the  holy  tongues, 
he  was  at  great  pains  in  teaching  personally  the  Hebrew,  Chal¬ 
dee,  and  Syriac,  as  well  as  lecturing  on  the  various  topics  of 
systematic  theology,  and  commenting  upon  the  most  diflicult 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  His  class  was  crowd¬ 
ed  with  auditors,  consisting,  not  only  of  students  of  theology, 
but  of  masters  in  the  other  colleges ;  all  of  whom  acknowledge 
the  singular  ability  with  which  he  accomplished  his  arduous  un¬ 
dertaking.  Such  men  as  Rolloch,  the  future  Principal  of  Edin- 
burgli  college,  who,  at  this  time,  was  both  a  professor  of  philosophy 
and  a  student  of  divinity,  (no  unusual  combination  at  that  period,) 
were  liberal  of  their  applauses ;  but  many  others  were  equally 
unsparing  of  censure.  The  former  professors  of  the  New  Col¬ 
lege,  most  of  whom  had  been  transferred  to  other  situation^, 
were  universally  displcaaed  with  the  man  whom  they  considered 
as  the  sole  occasion  of  a  change  which  they  felt  to  be  degrading ; 
and  scarcely  any  of  them  could  abstain  from  attempts  to  discon¬ 
cert  and  molest  him.  The  professors  of  the  other  colleges  were 
still  more  enraged  at  what  they  represented  as  an  arrogant  in- 
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terference  with  their  province  as  teachers  of  philosophy.  Mel- 
ville,  with  all  his  excellences,  appears  to  have  been  passionately 
fond  of  innovation ;  and,  to  a  rational  discernn)ent  of  the  defects 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  added  an  undue  admiration  of 
the  writings  of  Ramus,  whose  lectures  he  had  attended  in  his 
youth,  and  whose  spirit  he  had  freely  imbibed.  He  embraced 
every  occasion,  therefore,  of  exposing  the  eirors  of  the  Stagirite, 
and  of  extolling  the  merits  of  what  was  then  called  the  new  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  Peripatetic  prejudices  of  the  professors  in  St 
Salvator's  and  St.  Leonard’s  College  were  rous^  to  fury  by  the 
attacks  upon  their  favourite  author;  and,  for  sometime,  their  in¬ 
dignation  could  scarcely  be  appeased.  Yet  such  was  the  address 
and  superior  intelligence  of  the  offender,  that  he  not  only  disarm¬ 
ed  their  animosity,  but  speedily  converted  the  most  obstinate 
among  them  to  his  peculiar  views ;  a  circumstance  not  less  ho¬ 
nourable  to  their  candour  than  to  his  powers  of  reasoning.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  substitu- 
tion  of  the  method  of  Ramus  for  that  of  Aristotle,  was  in  any 
other  respect  useful  than  as  it  pointed  out  the  folly  of  trusUng 
to  any  human  guide,  and  induced  speculative  men  to  prefer 
thinking  for  themselves. 

About  this  time,  an  unexpected  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Court,  to  renounce  the  friendship  of  England,  to  renew  the  con¬ 
nection  with  France,  and  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  fmth ;  an 
attempt  originating  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  well-known  agents  of  the  House  of  Guise,  and  forwarded 
by  the  influence  of  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits,  gave  occasion  to 
the  National  Covenant,  a  solemn  engagement  to  defend  the  royal 
person  and  government,  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  realm,  against  all  foreign  and  intestine  ene¬ 
mies.  This  sacred  and  loyal  bond  was  so  generally  subscribed 
by  all  ranks  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  to  frustrate  the  design 
of  restoring  popery.  The  new  favourites  of  the  youthful  king 
endeavoured  next  to  pervert  his  principles,  and  to  erase  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  had  been  made  by  Protestant  instructors  on  his 
originally  docile  and  amiable  dispositions.  They  were  too  suc¬ 
cessful  in  instilling  an  antipathy  to  the  reformed  teachers,  and  in 
persuading  him  that  it  was  necessary,  both  for  the  dignity  and  se¬ 
curity  of  his  government,  to  reduce  the  constitution  of  the  church 
to  a  standard  which  was  equally  odious  to  the  people  and  to 
their  pastors.  It  was  thus  that  James  was  involv^  in  those  un¬ 
happy  struggles  which  rendered  his  own  reign  inglorious,  and 
which  wrested^  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  his  son  and  his 
grandson. 
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One  of  the  most  arduous  contests  between  the  Court  and  the 
Church  arose  from  the  attempt  to  translate  Montgomery,  minis¬ 
ter  of  Stirling,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Glasgow.  In  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  and  Provincial  Assemblies,  relating  tt)  this  matter, 
Melville  acted  with  his  usual  spirit.  His  bold  defiance  of  the 
imperious  and  haughty  Arran,  ,as  well  as  the  animation  and 
energy  of  his  speeches  in  the  Assembly,  confirmed  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  confidence  of  his  party  ;  and  probably  had  no  incon¬ 
siderable  effect  in  rousing  the  nobility  to  form  the  confederacy 
which  extricated  the  King,  for  a  season,  from  the  dangerous  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  unworthy  favourites.  The  affair  designed  in  his¬ 
tory,  “  The  Raid  of  Ruthven,”  suspended  the  aggressions  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  retarded  the  overthrow  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  government. 

In  addition  to  his  academical  charge  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Mel¬ 
ville,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  residence,  ge¬ 
nerally  performed  divine  service,  and  took  a  share  of  the  other 
ministerial  duties  of  the  parish,  which,  though  at  that  time 
far  mure  extensive  and  populous  tlian  at  present,  was  suffered  to 
remain  unprovided  with  a  stated  pastor  more  than  three  years. 
His  gratuitous  labours  were  highly  gratifying  to  thednhabitants 
in  general ;  but  the  freedom  and  fidelity  with  which  he  reproved 
vice,  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  several  leading  indivi¬ 
duals,  wdio  would  have  preferred  a  clergyman  of  the  meanest 
endowments,  and  most  indolent  nature,  to  a  conscientious  and 
zealous  teacher,  who  thought  it  his  duty  not  only  to  instruct  and 
exhort,  but  to  rebuke  with  all  authority.  By  these  vindictive 
tale-bearers,  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  against  IMelville  were 
conveyed  to  the  king,  whose  mind  was  predisposed  to  receive 
any  insinuation  to  his  disadvantage.  He  was  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Privy  Council,  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  ex¬ 
pressions  uttered  in  one  of  his  sermons ;  and  though  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  explicit  proofs  of  his  innocence,  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Blackness,  for  having  declined 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  and  for  having  conducted  himself 
proudly  and  contemptuously  in  their  presence.  On  receiv  ing 
private  intelligence  that  he  would  never  be  released  from  his 
confinement  till  a  pretext  could  be  found  for  bringing  him  to 
tlie  scaffold,  he  made  his  escape  to  England,  whence  he  return¬ 
ed  twenty  months  afterw'ards,  in  company  with  the  banished  no¬ 
blemen  who  had  been  denounced  as  traitors  on  account  of  the 
affair  of  Ruthven,  and  who  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Stir¬ 
ling  Castle  with  such  a  numerous  force,  that  the  King  was  glad 
to  commend  Arran  to  his  horse’s  speed,  and  to  rc-admit  to  his 
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councils  the  men  who,  only  two  years  before,  had  fled  from  his 
vengeance. 

During  the  absence  of  Melville,  and  other  leaders  of  the  church, 
who  like  him  had  been  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England, 

.  various  statutes  had  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Presbyterian  teachers,  and  re-establishing 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy.  Against  these  acts  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  a  few  of  the  ministers  had  protested  publicly ;  and  Mel¬ 
ville  now  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  their  repeal ;  an  object 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  vast  moment,  but  which  was  not 
accomplished  till  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  The  inflexibi- 
lity  of  the  King  did  not  present  so  strong  an  obstacle  as  the  self¬ 
ishness  and  bad  faith  of  the  nobility,  who  in  general  felt  -no 
scruple  in  sacrificing  their  hitherto  avowed  principles  to  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  their  private  ends. 

After  being  reinstated  in  his  office  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Melville 
and  his  nephew  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  of  Fife,  which  terminated  in  the  excommunication  rf 
Archbishop  Adamson,  for  having  dictated  and  defended  the  laws 
subversive  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  conduct  of  the  Mel- 
villes  in  this  instance  appears  to  have  been  both  indelicate  and 
irregular ;  but  Adamson  was  so  universally  detested,  that  even 
when  he  suffered  wrongfully,  he  experienced  no  sympathy. 
When  Adamson  was  relaxed  from  censure,  and  restored  to  his 
see,  Melville  was  charged  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  return  to  his  post,  till  the  college  had  re¬ 
luctantly  consented  to  oblige  one  of  the  king's  menial  ser¬ 
vants  by  renewing  a  lease,  to  the  great  diminution  of  the  rental. 
The  prosperity  and  fame  of  the  college  revived  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  resumed  his  labours,  and  the  divinity  lectures  which  Adam¬ 
son  had  been  appointed  to  read,  as  well  as  his  discourses  from 
the  pulpit,  were  henceforth  disregarded  and  deserted.  The 
college  chapel  was  so  crowded  with  hearers,  that  the  King, 
dreading  the  influence  of  Melville's  exhortations  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  discharged  him  from  preaching  in  English  to  the 
people  of  the  parish.  Nbt  long  afterwards,  the  King,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Du  Bartas  the  poet,  on  a  visit  to  St.  Andrew's,  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  Melville  a  roost  spirited  and 
learnt,  thou^  extemporaneous  refutation  of  an  elaborate  lec¬ 
ture  by  Adamson,  in  favour  of  his  views  of  royal  preroga¬ 
tive. 

In  1588,  Melville,  who  had  been  moderator  of  the  preceding 
general  assembly,  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting,  to  con¬ 
cert  measures  for  averting  the  dangers  apprehended  from  the 
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Spanish  Armada.  His  conduct  at  this  crisis  was  characterized, 
as  usual,  by  courage  and  decision ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  a  de^ 
putation  of  the  ministers,  barons,  and  bui^esses,  wmted  on  his 
Majesty  with  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  proffering  theit 
lives  and  their  fortunes  in  defence  of  the  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  supported  by  the  same  friends, 
and  opposed  by  the  same  enemies.  The  King  was  offendc-d  with 
the  officious  loyalty  of  his  faithful  subjects;  but,  dissembling  his 
displeasure,  he  was  pleased  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council  to  cooperate  with  them  in  devising  means  for  frustrating 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  An  interesting  episode  is  here  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  diary  of  James  Melville,  whose  humanity  and 
kindness  to  the  commander,  officers,  and  men,  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  ships  which  was  driven  into  the  harbour  of  Anstruther, 
was  nobly  recompensed  by  the  gratitude  of  the  commander, 
Don  Jan  Gomes  cle  Medina. 

On  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  coronation,  Melville,  who  was  in¬ 
vited  as  one  of  the  guests  only  two  days  before,  pronounced  a 
Latin  poem,  which  was  receive  vrith  so  much  applause,  that  the 
King  publicly  declared  that  he  and  the  country  had  that  day 
received  such  honour  as  could  never  be  requited.  This  poem, 
entitled  Stephaniskion,  was  printed  next  day,  and  was  received 
with  the  highest  expressions  of  admiration  by  the  first  scholars 
of  the  age.  Lipsius  exclmmed,  Revera  Andreae  Melvinus  ett 
eerio  dodits,  and  Scaliger,  with  far  more  liberal  praise  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  render,  was  not  ashamed  to  say.  Nos  talia  non 
possumus. 

Archbishop  Adamson  died  in  want  and  wretchedness  in  1.99S, 
after  having  been  several  months  supported  by  the  bounty  of 
Melville,  his  great  antagonist.  Before  his  death,  he  subscribed 
a  penitential  declaration  of  regret  for  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  His  genius  and  learning 
would  have  insured  him  the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  if  there 
had  not  been  too  much  cause  to  accuse  him  of  insincerity,  inor¬ 
dinate  ambition,  and  that  flexible  and  accommodating  versatili¬ 
ty  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  want  of  principle.  His  death  was 
soon  succeeded  by  an  act  of  parliament,  ratifying  the  gwem- 
ment  of  the  church  by  general  assemblies,  provincial  synods, 
presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions,  and  explaining  away  or  rescind¬ 
ing  the  most  offensive  of  tlie  acts  of  the  year  1.584.  This  im¬ 
portant  statute  is  considered  to  this  day  as  the  legal  foundation 
of  the  presbyterian  establishment ;  and  though  it  did  not  confer 
all  the  advantages  for  which  the  church  had  contended,  it  was 
r^rded  by  Melville  as  an  ample  reward  for  his  laborious  and 
disinterested  efforts  to  attmn  a  consummation  which  he  deemed 
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so  essential  to  the  security  of  religion.  The  services  of  the 
Chancellor  Maitland  (Lord  Thirlstane)  upon  this  occasion,  could 
not  be  too  highly  c.stiniated  by  the  Scottish  church,  and  his  death, 
four  years  afterwards,  w  as  the  fatal  prognostic  of  the  decline  of 
presbytery.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Robert 
Bruce,  one  of  the  ablest,  as  w'ell  as  the  most  popular  preachers, 
whom  this  country  ever  produced,  that  the  chancellor  was  in¬ 
duced  to  persuade  the  King  to  sanction  the  presbyterian  party. 

After  this  important  object  had  been  gained,  Melville  hoped 
that  he  would  be  able  to  indulge  w  ithout  interruption  in  the 
studies  which  in  his  youth  he  had  prosecuted  with  unremitUng 
avidity,  and  which  in  his  maturer  years  had  proved  the  solace 
of  his  cares  and  the  refreshment  of  his  toils.  But  a  mind  so 
ardent  was  not  formed  for  the  enjoyment  of  repose.  As  Rector 
of  the  University,  he  had  to  contend  with  the  jealousy  of  the 
municipal  magistrates,  and  the  tumultuous  disposition  of  the 
citizens.  As  a  member  of  the  Kirk-session,  he  engaged  earnest, 
ly  in  the  duty  of  instructing  and  reforming  the  ignorant  and 
scandalous.  As  a  constituent  member  of  the  Presbytery,  he 
not  only  took  his  turn  in  the  weekly  exercise,  but  had  the  chief 
credit  of  forwarding  the  measures  \jy  which  the  number  of  mi- 
nisters  within  the  Imunds  increased  in  a  few  years  from  flve  to 
sixteen.  It  w'as  by  his  efforts  that  the  pastoral  charge  of  St 
Andrew’s  was  bestowed  on  David  Black  and  Robert  Wallace, 
two  ministers  so  laborious  and  successful,  that  in  the  course  of 
about  flve  years,  a  numerous  population,  comprehending  more 
than  3000  communicants,  many  of  whom  had  previously  been 
disorderly  in  the  extreme,  did  not  contain  a  single  mendicant  or 
a  single  Sabbath-breaker.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
dismissal  of  Black  from  St.  Andrew’s,  (x;casioned  the  most  poi¬ 
gnant  grief  to  Melville,  and  embroiled  him  once  more  in  an 
eager  though  ineffectual  struggle  with  the  court.  His  intrepid 
conduct  in  the  expedition  against  the  rebellious  Popish  Lords 
contributed  materially  to  their  defeat,  and  his  bold  and  impas. 
sioned  expostulation,  addressed  to  the  King  after  their  return 
to  the  kingdom,  extorted  a  promise,  that  no  terms  should  be 
granted  them  till  the  church  was  satisfied.  This  promise,  like 
many  others,  no  sooner  escaped  his  Majesty’s  lips  tlum  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  fade  from  his  memory. 

In  this  part  of  the  account  of  Scottish  affairs,  our  author's 
views  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  generality  of  mcxlem 
writers,  and  wc  decline  engaging  in  a  controversy  which  can 
only  be  decided  by  a  minute  examination  of  original  documents. 
Dr.  M‘Crie  represents  a  tumult  which  took  place  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1596,  as  quite  insignificant,  and  as 
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being  anxiously  seized  by  the  court,  and  probably  instigated  by 
a  political  party,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  constitution 
of  the  church.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  disturbance  ceased 
in  less  than  an  hour  from  its  commencement,  not  without  cla> 
mour  and  threatening,  but  without  any  act  of  personal  violence; 
and  it  is  equally  certmn  that  all  the  ministers  were  most  anxious 
to  pacify  the  multitude,  and  not  one  could  be  convicted  of  hav¬ 
ing  contributed  to  rouse  them,  except  one  Mr.  Michael  Cran- 
stoun,  who  from  that  moment  was  discountenanced  by  his  co¬ 
presbyters,  and  received  into  favour  by  the  leading  party  in  the 
state.  Spotswood  has  been  followed  by  many  respectable  wri¬ 
ters,  in  stating  that  a  letter  written  by  Bruce  to  Lord  Hamilton 
justified  the  tumult,  and  announced  a  design  of  resisting  the 
government, — and  yet  Spotswood  well  knew  that  the  copy  of 
the  letter  which  he  quoted  was  vitiated,  and  that  he  himself  had 
lieeri  more  violent  xhan  Bruce.  It  was  now  evident  that  the 
King  was  determined  to  effect  a  change  of  system ;  and  Mel¬ 
ville’s  influence  with  the  Synod  of  Fife,  and  with  the  leading 
ministers,  was  most  strenuously  exerted  to  counteract  the  pro¬ 
jected  measures.  A  General  Assembly  was  summoned  by  the 
King  to  meet  at  Leith,  and  as  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  minis¬ 
ters  from  the  north,  who  were  studiously  infected  with  prejudi¬ 
ces  against  their  southern  brethren,  the  adherents  of  Melville 
were  left  in  the  minority,  and  the  influence  of  the  King  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  clergy  was  from  that  day  irresistible. 
The  next  Assembly  at  Dundee  was  not  quite  so  tractable,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  presence  of  Melville.  To  annihilate,  or  at  least  to 
depress  this  provoking  ascendancy,  the  King  proceeded  in  per¬ 
son,  accompanied  by  his  council,  to  St.  Andrew’s,  to  hold  a 
royal  visitation  of  the  University;  and  there,  after  searching  in 
vain  for  matter  of  accusation  agmnst  Melville,  it  was  ordained 
that  all  professors  of  theology  or  philosophy,  not  being  actual 
pastors,  should  henceforth  be  precluded  from  sitting  in  sessions, 
presbyteries,  synods,  or  assemblies,  and  from  teaching  in  con¬ 
gregations.  The  sole  object  of  this  prohibition,  which  the  visi¬ 
tors  could  not  legally  impose,  was  to  incapacitate  Melville  for 
attending  the  church  courts  as  a  member,  and  thus  to  evade 
that  opposition  to  the  meditated  restraints  on  ecclesiastical  au- 
thoiity,  which  neither  promises  nor  threats  were  able  to  sub¬ 
due. 

Preparation  was  now  made  for  restoring  the  order  of  bishops, 
and  the  first  approach  to  this  measure  was  to  induce  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  General  Assembly  to  solicit  that  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  church  might  be  represented  in  Parliament.  A 
statute  was  accordingly  j)assed,  declaring  prelacy  to  be  the  third 
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estate,  and  asserting  the  right  of  such  ministers  as  should  be 
advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity  to  the  same  legislative  privi. 
l^es  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  tbe  former  prelates.  The 
Synod  of  Fife  alone  had  the  penetration  to  perceive,  or  at  least 
the  courage  to  declare,  that  the  consequence  of  the  pretended 
boon  to  the  church  must  be  the  overthrow  of  presbytery.  When 
the  Assembly  met  at  Dundee,  the  King  did  not  venture  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  business,  till  he  had  commanded  Melville  and  his 
colleague  Johnstone  to  retire  from  the  town.  It  was  at  last  car- 
ried  by  a  majority  of  ten,  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  good  of 
the  church,  to  give  the  ministry  a  vote  in  Parliament,  and  that 
fifty-one  members  should  be  chosen,  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
complement  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors.  In  a  conference  at 
Falkland,  Melville,  in  presence  of  his  Majesty,  maintained  his 
sentiments  with  his  accustomed  fearlessness  and  vehemence,  and 
the  King  judged  it  prudent  to  refer  all  the  matters  which  were 
sUll  intended  to  be  adjusted,  to  an  Assembly  which  met  at  Mon. 
trose  in  March,  1600.  Melville  appeared  as  a  commissioner 
from  his  presbytery,  and  though  not  suffered  to  take  his  seat, 
his  counsels  and  his  unconquerable  zeal  served  to  animate  and 
confirm  the  resolution  of  his  brethren.  The  Assembly  was  with 
great  difficulty  previuletl  upon  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  court, 
under  certain  modifications  and  cautions,  which  were  devised 
with  consummate  judgment,  but  which  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  elude,  after  the  storm  of  opposition  to  the  general  nr.easure 
had  subsided.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pertinacity  and  head- 
long  impetuosity  with  which  James  pursued  this  object,  created 
disaffection  where  it  had  not  previously  existed,  and  alienated,  or 
at  least  cooled  the  friendship  of  the  most  able  and  loyal,  though 
not  the  most  obsequious  of  his  subjects. 

Melville  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  at  Burntisland  in 
May,  1601,  when  the  King  thought  fit  to  renew  his  engagements 
as  a  covenanter,  and  made  a  speech  to  shew  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
vising  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  course  of  the 
folloiving  year,  his  Majesty  issu^  a  lettre  de  cachet^  charging 
Melville  to  confine  himself  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  used  some  strong  expressions  in  a  discourse  at  tlie 
weekly  exercise,  condemning  the  worldly  and  unfaithful  spirit 
prevalent  among  the  ministers.  The  purpose  of  this  severity 
was  frustrated  by  the  resolution  of  the  Presbytery,  to  transfer 
the  exercise  to  the  New  College,  and  to  employ  the  Latin  tongue 
as  the  vehicle  of  their  sentiments.  At  the  accession  of  James  to 
the  throne  of  England,  Melville,  who  now  obtained  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  going  six  miles  round  Sl  Andrew’s,  wrote  three  con- 
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gratulatory  poems,  which  prove  at  least  that  harsh  usage  had 
not  the  power  of  restraining  the  excursions  oi‘  his  fancy. 

The  severities  dictated  by  his  political  opponents  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  name  of  Melville  from  being  greeted  with  the  highest 
applauses  by  the  most  learned  of  his  contemporaries  in  every 
corner  of  Europe.  Isaac  Casaubon  opened  a  correspondence 
with  him  in  most  flattering  terms,  urging  him  to  communicate 
to  the  public  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  study  in  sacred  literature. 
Philip  of  Mornay  consulted  him  on  the  controversy  started  by 
Piscator  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justiiication, — and  after¬ 
wards  returned  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  conciliatory  and  suc¬ 
cessful  plan  of  adjusting  the  dispute,  which  his  prudence  had 
suggested. 

In  the  progress  of  James  to  the  metropolis  of  England,  the 
Puritans,  who  were  universally  favourable  to  his  title;  presented  a 
petition,  represendng  their  grievances,  and  praying  that  the  corrup- 
tionsof  the  church  might  lie  removed.  The  two  universities  public¬ 
ly  declared  their  dissatisfaction  with  this  petition,  and  denounced 
vengeance  against  every  one  who  should  presume  to  question  any 
part  of  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  their  church*  The  terms  of 
these  declarations  were  peculiarly  oflensdve  to  Melville,  and  pro¬ 
voked  from  his  powerful  pen  a  most  caustic  satirical  poem,  well 
known  by  the  abbreviated  title,  Anti-Tami-Cami-Categorta. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  retort  on  the  author,  but  none  of 
them  wounded  so  deeply,  or  attracted  so  much  nodee  as  the  oii- 
ginal  poem.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  antipathy  which  the 
King  manifested  against  Presbyterians,  both  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton-Court,  and  in  his  speech  to  his  first  Parliament,  Mel¬ 
ville  exerted  himself  to  persuade  his  countrymen,  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  union  with  England  would  be  highly  beneficial ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  apprehending  that  the  Presbyterian  establishment 
would  be  in  danger  of  a  final  overthrow,  he  moved  the  Synod  of 
Fife  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  a  most  earnest  admonition  to  insist  that  the  ecclesiastical 
constituUon  should  not  be  violated.  The  Parliament,  acquiea. 
cing  in  the  views  of  the  Synod,  declared,  in  opposition  to  the 
King's  wishes,  that  their  commissdoners  should  have  no  power  to 
treat  of  religion  or  church  discipline. 

In  1604  and  1605  the  activity  of  Melville  and  his  nephew,  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  so  displeas¬ 
ing  to  the  Sovereign,  that  a  warrant  for  their  imprisonment  was 
sent  from  I*ondon, — but  the  council  found  reasons  for  declining 
to  execute  it.  In  1605,  after  the  King  had  repeatedly  prorogued 
an  assembly  appointed  to  meet  at  Aberdeen,  nineteen  ministers, 
convened,  and  constituted  the  Court ;  and,  upon  lieing  cliargetl 
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by  a  king's  messenger  to  dismiss,  appointed  a  day  for  a  future 
meeting,  and  then  quietly  separated.  For  this  offence,  six  of  the 
leading  ministers,  three  of  them  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  of  i 
St.  Andrew’s,  were  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  high-treason.  The  ! 
sentence  was  delayed,  till  other  eight  of  the  ministers  should  be 
tried  ;  but  the  Privy-council  remonstrated  with  James,  and  as. 
sured  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  their  convic¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  attempt  would  disgrace  and  endanger  the  go-  J 
vernment.  These  untried  offenders  were  banished  to  the  most 
inhospitable  and  barbarous  parts  of  the  Hebrides,  where  several 
of  them  became  victims  to  ihe  climate  and  the  severities  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  The  other  six,  after  a  long  imprisonment, 
were  banished  into  France.  These  proceedings  disgusted  and 
exasperated  the  nation. 

Melville,  whose  attachment  to  his  suffering  brethren  was  pub. 
licly  avowed,  and  whose  efforts  to  obtmn  a  remission  of  their 
sentence  were  unceasing,  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  their  hazard, 
ous  example.  After  stimulating  the  Synod  of  Fife  to  reject  cer- 
tain  articles  to  which  the  King  required  their  assent,  he  wfuted  • 
on  the  parliament  at  Perth  in  1 606,  on  behalf  of  his  presbyter)’, 
and  protested  against  the  act  restoring  Episcopacy  in  its  ancient 
form,  and  reviving  chapters ;  but  he  was  never  more  suffered  to 
make  a  similar  appearance.  He  received  a  letter  from  the  King, 
ordering  him  to  repair  to  London  before  the  15th  of  September, 
along  with  seven  other  eminent  ministers,  most  of  them  from 
Fife,  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  They  were  required 
to  appear  before  his  Majesty,  attended  by  a  numerous  assent- 
blage  of  the  English  and  Scottish  nobilitv,  and  other  officers  of 
state,  as  well  as  dignitaries  of  the  churcli ;  and  after  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Glasgow,  with  the  commissioners  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  given  their  decided  opinion  of  the 
illegality  and  turbulence  of  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  Melville 
and  his  associates  were  desired  to  state  their  judgment.  Having 
previously  resolved  that  their  answer  should  be  delivered  by 
James  Melville,  they  were  now  taken  by  surprise,  but  not  one 
of  them  exhibitecl  any  marks  of  being  disconcerted.  Andrew 
Melville  spoke  hrst,  nearly  an  hour,  in  his  usual  style  of  nerv’ous 
and  fervent  eloquence,  but  not  much  to  the  King’s  satisfaction. 
After  the  others  had  delivered  their  opinions  with  equal  coolness 
and  vigour,  a  debate  arose  between  the  King’s  Advocate,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  Scot,  minister  of  Cupar,  on  the  legality  of  the  trial  of 
the  ministers  for  treason.  The  arguments  of  Hamilton,  though 
ably  answered  by  Scot,  roused  and  incensed  the  spirit  of  Mel¬ 
ville,  and  he  entreated  permission  to  be  heard  agiun.  No  longer 
repressing  the  keenness  of  his  temper,  he  proce^ed  in  a  strain  of 
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rapid,  majestic,  and  overpowering  declamation,  to  vindicate  the  f 

conduct  of  his  persecuted  brethren,  charging  the  Lord  Advocate 
to  his  face  with  having  prostituted  the  forms  of  justice,  for  the 

f)urpose  of  inculpating  them,  while,  with  unblushing  partiality, 
le  had  favoured  and  protected  the  popish  incendiaries  who  were 
denounced  by  Parliament  as  enemies  of  the  public  peace.  The 
English  nobility  were  thunderstruck  at  his  boldness ;  and  Ha>  > 

miltun  did  not  think  proper  to  hazard  any  reply.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  ministers  were  examined  before  the  Scottish  Coun-  ' 

cil,  and  conducted  themselves  with  the  same  intrepidity  and  sted- 
fastness  as  before.  They  returned  written  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  proposed  to  them,  still  adhering  firmly  to  their  former  pro-  j 

fessions,  but  studiously  avoiding  all  offensive  expressions.  On  1 

Michaelmas-day  they  were  ordered  to  attend  the  Royal  Chapel,  ’ 

which  was  decorated  with  great  magnificence.  Melville,  con-  ]  j 

ceiving  that  the  service  did  not  dift*er  materially  from  that  of  the  ' 

Church  of  Rome,  imprudently  wrote  an  epigram  expressive  of  his 
idea,  and  as  an  incorrect  copy  of  it  was  conveyed  to  the  King,  the 
author  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  English  Privy-Coun¬ 
cil.  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  asserted,  that  a  libel  ., 

against  the  English  form  of  worship  amounted  to  treason.  The 
primate’s  rashness  provoked  Melville  to  one  of  his  violent  I 

speeches.  “  My  Lords,  (said  he,)  Andrew  Melville  was  never 
a  traitor ;  but  there  was  one  Richard  Bancroft,  who,  during 
the  life  of  the  queen,  wrote  a  treatise  against  his  Majesty’s  title 
to  the  Crown  of  England  ;  here  is  the  book,  which  was  answered 
by  my  brother  John  Davidson.”  This  was  only  the  prelude  to 
a  most  unmerciful  attack  upon  his  Grace's  principles  and  prac-  j 

tices.  Bishop  Barlow  attempted  to  interpose,  but  fared  no  bet¬ 
ter.  Melville,  after  being  removed,  was  again  called  in  and  given  ! 

to  understand,  that  he  was  found  guilty  of  scandalum  magna-  i 

i  for  which  oH’ence  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  I 

Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  till  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  should  be  signified  ^ 

with  respect  to  his  farther  punishment.  After  an  interval  of  se^  |  . 

veral  months,  he  wa.s  again  summoned  to  the  council.  Instead  1 

'  of  apologizing  for  the  offence  in  the  matter  of  the  epigram,  he  J  ; 

rebuketl  the  counsellors  for  their  vices  in  a  tone  of  severity  not  j  j 

very  likely  to  propitiate  them ;  and  at  last  they  resolved  to  send  |  I 

him  to  the  Tower.  The  indignation  of  his  biographer,  on  this  j  I 

occasion,  is  expressed  in  terms  to  which  the  pen  of  Melville  him-  i  j 

self  could  not  have  added  stronger  emphasis.  The  bishops  of  |  j 

^  Scotland  now  found  little  difficulty  in  obtmning  from  a  nominal  t  I 

1  General  Assembly,  an  approbation  of  their  views ;  but  the  ma-  j 

j  jority  of  the  church  was  decidedly  adverse  to  them,  and  only  one  j 

j  fcvnml  (that  of  Angus,  which  was  always  noted  for  its  stibser-  J 
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viency  to  the  Court,)  consented  to  admit  a  coastant  Moderator 
as  required  by  the  pretended  assembly  at  Linlithgow.  . 

No  sooner  was  Melville  lodged  in  the  Tower,  than  his  office 
was  declared  vacant,  and  a  successor  appointed.  The  learned 
Johnstone,  already  a  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Cell^,  and  a 
man  of  a  most  elegant  mind,  addicted  to  profound  study,  and 
capable  of  adorning  any  literary  station,  was  well  entitled  to  be 
preferred ;  but  his  pretensions  were  entirely  disregarded,  and 
the  office  was  bestowed  on  one  Robert  Howdie,  a  person  of  far 
meaner  acquisitions  as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  but  possess¬ 
ing  the  undeniable  merit  of  being  more  obsetjuious  and  servile 
in  his  dispositions,  and  more  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  ruling  party.  He  was  not  destitute  of  talents ;  but  his  pa¬ 
tron,  Gl^stanes  the  primate,  and  other  clerical  friends,  magni¬ 
fied  his  praises  so  extravagantly,  that  when  he  l)egan  to  lecture, 
the  students,  struck  with  the  contrast  between  him  and  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  could  not  conceal  their  ridicule  and  contempt, — and, 
for  the  sake  of  popularity,  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  indif¬ 
ferent,  he  was  glad  to  relapse  into  the  profession  of  opinions  not 
very  remote  from  those  for  which  Melville  was  sufi'enng  depriv* 
ation,  imprisonment,  and  exile. 

No  reverse  of  circumstances  could  obliterate  the  remembrance 
of  the  services  which  Melville  had  rendered  to  the  literature  of 
his  country.  The  character  of  his  mind  was  impressed  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  living  monuments  of  his  intellectual  greatness,  and  in¬ 
delibly  inscribe  on  the  foundations  of  tlic  noblest  literary  in¬ 
stitutions  of  which  Scotland  could  boast.  In  his  thirtieth  year 
he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  then 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  ruin,  and  six  years  afterwards  he  left  it  in 
a  course  of  progressive  prosperity  and  improvement,  the  result 
not  only  of  the  impetus  which  his  vigorous  mind  had  communi¬ 
cated,  but  of  the  reformed  constitution  which  he  had  effected, 
and  of  the  provisions  which  he  had  secured  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  intelligent  and  industrious  teachers.  The  next  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  interest  of 
another  University,  then  the  most  important  in  Scotland, '  which 
wa.s'riused  by  him  to  a  degree  of  celebrity  and  utility  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  what  it  had  ever  attmned,  during  the  short  but  splendid 
period  when  Buchanan  was  its  greatest  but  not  its  only  orna¬ 
ment.  Dr.  M‘Crie  is.  not  singular  in  asserting  that  Melville 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  advance  the  literary 
character  of  bis  counti^  in  that  age,  when  it  produced  a  much 
more  numerous  host  oi  writers  in  pliilosophy,  theology,  politii^ 
jurisprudence,  mathematics,  medicine,  ancl  above  all  in  I..aUn 
poetry,  than  many  of  our  readers  may  be  prepared  to  believe. 
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The  first  year  of  Melville's  imprisonment  in  the  Towet  of 
London  was  aggravated  by  wanton  severity,  and  particularly  by 
that  refinement  of  cruelty  which  atlemptcil  to  shackle  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  his  mind,  by  depnving  him  of  the  means  of  expressing 
his. thoughts  either  by  writing  or  oral  comniunic.'ition.  The 
postered  walls  of  his  cell  were  the  only  tablets  with  which  he 
could  be  accommodated,  and  on  these,  with  the  tongue  of  his 
shoe-buckle,  he  inscribed  a  profusion  of  elegant  verses,  contain¬ 
ing  many  exquisite  touches  of  plaintive  tenderness,  but  charac¬ 
terized  still  more  by  that,  lofty  magnanimity,  and  noble  endu¬ 
rance,  which  neither  power  nor  malice  were  able  to  overcome.' 
Through  the  influence  of  Sir  James  Seinpill,  he  was  removed,  at 
the  end  of  ten  months,  to  a  more  healthy  ao^  spacious  apartment, 
and  w'as  jillowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  An  offer  to 
make  him  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Protestant  college  of  Ro¬ 
chelle,  was  intercepted  by  the  King.  When  the  rigour  of  his 
confinement  was  relaxed,  he  was  consulted  both  by  Arminius  and 
his  antagonist  Lubbertus  on  their  theological  disputes.  He  con¬ 
tinued  still  to  refresh  his  mind  by  occasional  poems,  one  of  which, 
entitled  Prottopopeia  Apologetica^  has  been  censured  as  being 
tinctured  with  vanity,  liecause  he  alluded  to  his  royal  ancestors, 
and  expressed  some  self-complacency  on  account  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  he  had  conferred  on  learning.  In  two  or  three  let¬ 
ters  to  his  nephew,  he  reviewed  Dr.  Downham’s  sermon  on  Epis¬ 
copacy,  published  in  1608,  and  this  hasty  but  spirited  produc¬ 
tion  had  no  slight  influence  in  counteracting  the  influence  of  the 
sermon,  which  was  circulated  gratis  among  the  clergy  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Again  and  again  was  he  deluded  with  the  prospect  of  re¬ 
gaining  his  liberty ;  but  Archbishops  Gladstanes  and  Spotswood, 
who  professed  to  be  friendly  to  the  design,  are  said  to  have  de¬ 
feated  it.  He  printed  a  specimen  of  poetical  translations  of  the 
Psalms  into  Latin  verse  in  1610,  and  never  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
nephew  without  transmitting  copies  of  some  of  his  verses.  His 
nephew  in  vain  expostulated  on  the  comparative  inutility  of  these 
elegant  pursuits,  afid  conjured  him  to  engage  in  some  more  grave 
ana  profitable  undertaking.  Confinement  such  as  his  was  not 
favourable  for  the  accomjdishment  of  works  requiring  severe  ' 
study,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  playfulness  of  fancy, 
which,  in  circumstances  so  gloomy  as  his,  could  dictate  the  beau¬ 
tiful  effusions  of  his  muse.  A  most  enchanting  picture  of  gaiety 
and  goodness  of  heart,  betokening  also  a  spirit  above  this  world, 
is  exhibited  in  the  correspondence  between  the  unde  and  nephew, 
on  an  occasion  when  the  whole  pecuniary  resources  of  the  former 
were  stolen  from  his  chamber,  and  when  the  loss  was  supplied  by 
the  latter  with  a  degree  of  alacrity  and  delicacy  which  concealed 
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the  inconceivable  difficulty  with  which  it  was  effected.  The  ami¬ 
able  James  Melville,  who  had  been  exiled  from  his  country  at 
the  same  time  with  his  uncle,  and  who  was  at  this  time  confined 
at  Newcastle,  might  have  returned  to  his  family  and  his  native 
land  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  but  he  preferrM  consistency  of 
principle  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  for  con¬ 
science  sake  he  lingered  in  poverty  and  obscurity  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  exhorting  his  brethren  to  constancy,  and  writing  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  church,  for  whose  rights  he  was  a  patient  sufi'erer. 
At  tliat  time  many  treatises  against  the  opponent^  of  presbytery 
were  written  in  Scotland ;  but  the  authors,  aware  that  their  own 
banishment  and  the  ruin  of  their  families  must  be  the  consequence 
of  publication,  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  them.  In  the  year 
1609,  the  power  of  the  Scottish  bishops  was  rtused  to  such  a 
height,  that  few  of  the  ministers  durst  venture  to  whisper  disap¬ 
probation  of  their  schemes.  The  power  of  the  commissaries  was 
transferred  to  the  bishops ;  their  alienated  patrimony  was  purcha¬ 
sed  back  at  the  cxpence  of  the  nation  ;  some  of  them  yiere  made 
extraordinary  lords  of  session  ;  the  power  of  modifying  stipends 
was  committed  to  them  ;  and,  as  juages  in  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  they  were  able  to  inflict  the  most  arbitrary  puni^- 
ments  without  regard  to  the  forms  of  law.  Their  local  influence, 
their  patronage  of  benefices,  and  their  authority  as  perpetual  vi¬ 
sitors  of  presbyteries,  secured  the  acquiescence  of  the  majority  of 
the  clergy,  in  whatever  they  might  please  to  dictate.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  wonderful,  that  the  assembly  at  Glasgow,  in  1610, 
consented  to  the  complete  establishment  of  Episcopacy. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  quote  the  author’s  remarks,  which 
are  very  similar  to  tho.se  offered  by  Dr.  Cook,  on  the  different  modes 
in  which  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  government  were  intro¬ 
duced.  W e  may  well  conceive  what  were  the  indignant  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  feelings  of  Andrew  and  James  Melville,  on  receiving  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  demolition  of  the  fabric  which  they  had  been  so  in¬ 
strumental  in  rearing,  and  which  their  adversaries  owned  could 
not  have  been  undermined  so  soon,  if  they  had  been  within  the 
borders  of  their  native  land.  The  final  accomplishment  of  this 
measure  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Dun¬ 
bar,  who  had  professed  great  friendship  for  the  Melvilles,  but 
whose  fidelity  in  perfonning  his  promises  deserves  commemora¬ 
tion,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  a  pride  in  copying  an 
illustrious  example.  On  one  occasion,  tvhen  passing  through 
Newcastle  to  Glasgow,  Dunbar  charged  James  Melville  once  and 
again  and  a  third  time,  when  he  was  asking  no  favour,  to  send 
for  his  son,  who  was  then  in  France,  that  his  lordship  might 
•  arrv  him  to  one  of  the  English  universities,  where  he  undertook 
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to  educate  and  support  him.  At  an  expense,  which  he  was  ill 
able  to  bear,  Melv^c  recalled  the  young  man  from  France,  and, 
on  Dunbar's  return,  placed  him  bnore  his  lordship,  telling  him 
that  his  son  was  now  ready  to  accompany  him.  Dunbar  made  no 
answer,  but,  contracting  his  brows,  held  out  his  hand,  and  rode 
off  with  the  proud  beanng  of  a  man  of  high  estate ;  but  with  a 
consciousness  of  meanness  and  cruel  pe^dy,  which  certiunly 
could  not  soften  the  horrors  of  his  approaching  fate. 

After  four  years  imprisonment,  Melville,  on  the  intercession 
of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  was  permitted  to  accept  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Sedan,  one  of  the  six  Protestant  uni¬ 
versities  then  established  in  France.  In  these  universities,  and 
in  the  fifteen  other  French  colleges  adhering  to  the  reformed 
faith,  the  number  of  Scottish  professors  was  very  considerable, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  them  had  studied  under  Melville.  Dr. 
Walter  Donaldson  from  Aberdeen,  a  distinguished  author,  was 
principal  of  the  University  of  Sedan,  which  had  been  estaUish- 
ed  little  more  than  thirty  years.  The  professorship  of  divinity 
was  divided  between  him  and  Daniel  Tilenus,  who  taught  sys¬ 
tematic  divinity,  while  Melville  lectured  on  the  Scriptures,  each 
giving  tliree  lectures  in  the  week,  and  presiding  alternately  at 
the  public  disputations  This  conjunction  was  not  quite  com¬ 
fortable  ;  for  Tilenus,  though  an  able  man,  was  not  of  a  very 
agreeable  temper.  His  aged  colleague,  when  he  most  required 
to  be  soothed,  was  distressed,  year  after  year,  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  ftuthful  companions  of  his  labours  and  sulFerii^  were 
dropping  into  the  grave ;  and  the  severest  shock  which  he  ever 
sustained,  arose  from  the  loss  of  his  affectionate  nephew,  in  1614, 
a  man  in  whom  dignity  was  happily  bl«ided  with  gentleness, 
sensibility  with  fortitude,  and  the  unbending  spirit  of  a  patriot, 
mth  the  tender  and  delicate  assiduities  of  a  di^nterested  and 
enthudastic  friend.  A  man  of  greater  public  worth,  and  per¬ 
sonal  excellence,  never  adorned  any  station  in  the  church  or  in 
the  state;  and  though  the  transcendent  qualificatimis  of  his 
uncle  command  higher  admiration,' the  less  glaring  attractiems  of 
James  Melvnlle's  character  recommend  him  to  the  softer  sympa¬ 
thies  of  our  nature,  and  irresistibly  engage  our  reverence  and 
love. 

The  infirmiUes  incident  to  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  were 
now  gathering  round  the  head  of  Melville,  but  his  sprit,  though 
humbled  by  affliction,  was  untroubled  by  any  compunctious  feel¬ 
ing,  and  he  continued  to  write  and  act  with  all  the  force  and  fire 
of  his  youth.  In  his  74th  year,  he  wrote  an  epthalamuim  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille  to  the  daughter  of 
his  beneftictor  Du  Bouillon ;  and  as  he  never  ceased  to  evince 
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the  lively  interest  which  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  his  native 
church,  he  wrote  and  published  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  a  trea¬ 
tise  in  opposition  to  the  Articles  of  Perth.  '  -His  health,  which 
had  been  broken  by  his  long  confinement,  was  now  sadly  wast¬ 
ed,  and  he  died  in  the  year  I C22,  at  the  age  of  77.  His  fer¬ 
vent  and  unaffected  piety,  his  enlarged  benevolence,  his  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,  his  candour,  fidelity,  and  firmness,  his  unyield¬ 
ing  boldness  in  word  and  action,  his  disinterested  zeal,  and  the 
ardour  of  his  public  affections,  were  directed  by  an  understand¬ 
ing  naturally  acute  and  strong,  and  enriched  with  the  choicest 
stores  of  ancient  and  modern  learning.  His  ascendancy  was  not 
created  by  any  of  the  arts  of  management  and  intrigue ;  and  he 
was  incapable  of  sacrificing  any  of  his  deliberate  opinions  for  the 
sake  of  securing  what  might  seem  a  more  solid  advantage.  He 
rose  above  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  church,  by  the  unri¬ 
valled  stretch  of  his  erudition,  by  his  amazing  readiness  and  ra¬ 
pidity  in  debate,  by  the  honest  warmth  and  worth  of  his  heart, 
by  his  inflexibility,  his  vigilance,  his  indefatigable  activity,  his 
unquenchable  zeal,  and  that  heroic  courage,  which  instead  of 
being  chilled  by  opposition  or  danger,  gleams  most  triumphantly 
amidst  the  blackening  clouds,  and  fla.shes  with  sublimest  radi¬ 
ance  from  the  bosom  of  the  angry  storm. 

This  brief  and  hasty  survey  of  the  most  prominent  inci¬ 
dents.  in  the  life  of  Melville,  conveys  a  very  inadequate  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  numerous,  important  transactions  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  does  not  touch  at  all  upon  a  great  variety  of 
the  matters  to  which  the  book  refers.  We  have  attempted  to 
excite,  and  not  to  satiate,  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  by  pre¬ 
senting  them  with  a  sort  of  running  title  to  the  personal  narra¬ 
tive,  and  abstaining  from  those  historical  questions  of  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  nature,  which  could  not  lie  introduced  with  any  propriety, 
unless  we  could  affurd  space  to  discuss  them  minutely.  We 
do  not  consider  the  author  as  having  taken  nearly  so  much 
pains  to  dispose  his  materials,  and  to  give  them  effect,  as  to 
amass  and  select  them  with  scrupulous,  and  even  fastidious,  ac¬ 
curacy.  In  fact,  he  is  nd  adept  in  the  art  of  Ixxik-making, 
and  he  is  not  to  be  acquitted  of  negligence  of  style,  and  a  su¬ 
percilious  disdain  of  all  superfluous  emliellishment.  His  con¬ 
tempt  of  ornament,  though  it  mav,  to  a  certmn  extent,  detract 
from  the  {wpularity  of  the  work,  is  so  far  from  lessening  its  va¬ 
lue  as  a  book  of'  authority,  that  we  are  disposed  to  view  it  as 
one  of  the  surest  pledges  of  its  fidelity ;  not  because  we  regard 
slovenliness  of  composition  as  a  test  of  historical  truth,  or  be¬ 
cause  we  perceive  any  incompatibilitv  between  elegance  in  pmnt 
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of  manner,  and  correctness  in  point  of  fact,  but  because,  con¬ 
ceiving  as  we  do,  in  all  cases,  that  the  historian's  veracity  be¬ 
comes  suspicious  in  proportion  to  the  ambition  with  which  he  . 
cultivates  the  art  of'  the  orator,  we  are  apt  to  be  particular¬ 
ly  jealous  of  the  exactness  of  the  writer,  who  communicates 
me  results  of  his  reading  in  language  as  different  as  possible 
from  that  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  informa¬ 
tion.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the  majority  of  writers  whom  it 
has  been  incumbent  on  Dr.  M‘Crie  to  consult,  whatever  their 
other  merits  may  be,  have  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as 
models  of  composition,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  state  the  amount  of  their  testimony  with  precision, 
in  any  other  words  than  their  own.  Even  when  there  happens 
to  be  any  ambiguity  in  the  original  documents,  it  is  safer  for  an 
author  to  offend  against  perspicuity,  than  to  decide  for  his 
readers  as  well  as  himself,  with  a  probability  of  being  right, 
but  not  without  a  risk  of  being  mistaken.  The  multitude  of 
Scottish  idioms,  and  other  violations  of  refined  taste,  which  are 
scattered  through  these  volumes,  may  therefore,  in  our  appre- 
hension,  be  attributed  partly  to  the  infection  of  bad  example, 
and  partly  to  the  honest  solicitude  of  the  author,  to  preserve  as 
closely  as. he  could,  the  air,  manner,  and  expression  of  the 
witnesses  whose  evidence  he  has  undertaken  to  sum  up. 

On  the  details  concerning  church-government  we  are  not  very 
anxious  to  enter,  not  so  much  from  any  difKdence  in  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  our  conclusions,  as  from  our  deliberate  conviction  that 
no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  reviving  obsolete  controver¬ 
sies,  and  by  agitating  questions  which  we  desjiair  of  ever  seeing 
determined  to  the  general  satisfaction.  Our  brethren  in  the 
south  may  occasionally  accuse  us  of  an  undue  partiality  to  the 
presbytenan  constitution ;  but  they  cannot,  surely,  wish  us  to 
forget  that  in  this  part  of  the  island  the  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment  is  presbyterian,  and  that  those  among  us  who  are  the  least 
presbyterian  ip  their  principles  cannot,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  disaffection  and  schism,  profess  any  antipathy  to  what 
is  here  a  ))art  of  the  law  of  the  land.  If  presbyterians  are  un¬ 
justly  reviled  and  ridiculed,  we  will  never  shrink  from  the  task 
of  repelling  the  accusation  and  chastising  the  slanderer ;  and,  if 
it  were  necessary,  we  would  not  decline  performing  the  same 
office  in  defence  of  other  classes  of  Christians,  when  treated  with 
unmerited  scorn.  We  anxiously  wish  to  maintain  the  most 
cordial  amity  and  good  understanding  with  our  brethren  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who,  though  differing  from  ns  in  matters  of 
discipline  and  forms  of  worship,  are  not  less  studious  to  hold  the 
mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  We  expect  them,  however. 
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to  bear  with  us  when  we  say,  that  if  emancipation  from  a  Popish 
yoke  be  a  blessing,  no  class  of  men  contribute  more  to  secure  that 
blessing  to  the  British  Empire  than  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland. 
If  their  zeal  and  stedfastness  had  been  less,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  avert  the  danger  of  relapsing  into  the  delusions  and  er¬ 
rors  which  the  nation  had  renounced ;  and  if  Scotland  had  again 
submitted  to  the  See  of  Rome,  the  popish  faction  in  England, 
though  it  might  not  have  ultimately  triumphed,  would  not  have 
feared  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war.  No  party  of  men  can 
now  have  any  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  policy  of  James 
with  respect  to  his  presbyterian  subjects  was  most  infatuated, 
and  that  the  advisers  whom  he  was  most  disposed  to  trust  were 
unworthy  of  his  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to 
be  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  presbyterians  were  too 
little  solicitous  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  their  sovereign,-— 
treating  him  in  general  less  ceremoniously  than  was  meet,  and 
scarcely  ever  attempting  those  smoother  methods ,  of  persuasion 
which  are  more  capable  of  bending  the  resolution  of  a  prince 
than  boisterous  argument  or  passionate  objurgation.  But  where 
men  of  such  powerful  faculties  failed,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  say  what  means  would  have  proved  successful  in  maintmiiing 
that  system  which  the  monarch  determined  to  overthrow.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  imputations  cast  on  the  fidelitv  of 
James  are  occasionally  too  harsh,— and  that  sufficient  allowance 
is  not  made  for  the  uncommon  perplexities  of  his  situation,  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  fnends  and  flatterers,  the 
repugnance  of  a  young  man  of  the  highest  rank  to  the  stem  and 
severe  manners  of  the  reformers,  and  the  obstacles  which  artful 
courtiers  were  generally  able  to  oppose  to  the  discovery  of  the 
true  sentiments  and  views  of  his  most  loyal  subjects.  Dr. 
M‘Crie  appears  to  us  to  have  formed  a  judgment  concerning 
James  which  does  not  exceed  on  the  side  of  charity.  But  what¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  soundness  of  his  opinions,  we  must 
own  that  he  has  brought  to  light  many  new  fact^  and  that  he 
has  furnished  ample  means  for  determining  in  what  degree  they 
are  fairly  represented. 

The  biographical  notices  contained  in  these  volumes  possess 
no  mean  value,  and  the  greatest  proficients  in  the  knowl^ge  of 
Scottish  history  must  admit,  that  many  of  these  notices  have 
hitherto  been  unknown  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  dilate  on  the  accessions 
to  the  history  of  our  national  literature  which  we  owe  to  this 
laborious  author.  So  much  of  what  we  possessed  before  was 
apocryphal,  and  so  much  was  enveloped  in  obscurity,  that  we 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  solid  and  unquestion- 
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able  information  which  is  now  before  us.  It  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  our  readers  if  we  were  to  attempt  an  al)stract  of 
those  interesting  particulars,  which,  copious  as  they  are,  would 
have  been  still  more  satisfactory  to  us,  if  the  author  had  not 
thought  fit  to  confine  them  within  a  narrower  compass  than  he 
seems  originally  to  have  intended,  had  not  the  superabundance 
of  his  other  matter  swelled  the  work  to  an  unexpected  size. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  minor  excellencies 
and  defects  of  a  work  which  possesses  such  transcendent  clmnis 
to  our  favourable  notice.  Whether  we  regard  it  as  presenting 
a  futhful  and  lively  delineation  of  sentiments  and  manners  dur¬ 
ing  a  most  important  mra  of  Scottish  -history,  or  as  describing 
with  accuracy  the  peculiarities  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
or  as  exhibiting  many  beautiful  traits  of  human  character  under 
the  most  various  combinations  of  external  circumstances,  or  as 
committing  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  the  record  of  many 
mateiial  facts  which  have  been  now  rescued  from  oblivion,  we 
know  few  works  deserving  of  higher  applause  than  tlie  Life  of 
Andrew  Melville. 

Two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  death  of  Andrew 
Melville  robbed  our  country  of  the  highest-lettered  name  which 
it  posses.sed.  The  College  over  which  he  presided  has  in  that 
long  interval  boasted  of  few  individuals  who  could  be  considered, 
as  approaching  to  the  same  proud  eminence;  and^yet  some  of 
them  have  merited  no  vulgar  distinction.  At  the  present  rao^ 
ment  w'e  cannot  refrmn  from  joining  in  the  geheral  lamentation 
for  the  loss  which  that  respectable  establishment  has  sustained 
by  the  recent  death  of  Principal  Hill, — a  man  whose  great  na¬ 
tural  talents  had  been  most  assiduously  and  successfully  culti¬ 
vated,  whose  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  was  always  ex¬ 
pressed  vrith  matchless  felicity,  whose  talent  for  public  business 
and  forensic  oratory  was  almost  unequalled,  and  whose  dignity 
and  gracefulness  as  a  preacher  could  not  be  excelled.  He 
would  not  perhaps  have  regarded  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  lik¬ 
ened  to  his  illustrious  predecessor  Melville,  as  his  views  of  church 
policy  were  materially  different,  and  we  do  not  mention  his 
name  on  this  occasion  under  the  impression  that  there  were 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  .their  characters;  but  we 
are  mmost  persuaded  that  Melville,  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  purity  of  his  views  or  the  firmness  of  his  purposes,  might 
have  rendered  more  permanent  services  to  the  church,  if  he  had 
)x)ssessed  a  larger  measure  of  the  tranquillity  of  temper,  the 
bland  and  polished  manners,  and  the  irresistibly  prepossessing 
and  captivating  address  which  so  eminently  distinguished  Dr. 
Hill. 
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Art.  VI.— Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Public 
Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Richard  Hrathfirld, 
Gent.  5th  ^it.  with  supplementary  Observations.  London : 
Longman  &  Co.  Edinburgh  ;  Waugh  &  Innes.  1819.  ’ 

There  is  great  lx)ldness  in  the  announcement  of  such  a  plan  as 
that  of  Mr.  Heathfield — not  that  there  is  any  novelty  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded,  or  that  it  required  any  un¬ 
common  stretch  of  mind  to  propose  that  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try  should  be  once  for  all  assessed,  to  pay  the  pnncipdl,  instead 
of  perpetually  burdening  its  income ^  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  but  that  the  obvious  difficulties  which  present  them¬ 
selves  to  so  vast  an  operation  could  have  been  speculatively 
overcome  only  by  a  mind  insensible,  from  its  weakness,  to  their 
unquestionable  magnitude,  or  strong  in  its  resources  to  meet 
and  subdue  them.  We  are  inclined  to  place  Mr.  Heathfield 
among  the  better  class  of  projectors ;  for  although  we  do  not 
think  that  he  has  efficiently  grappled  with,  or  put  down  all  the 
objections  which  rise  in  such  menacing  array  to  his  favourite  pro¬ 
ject,  we  are  very  sensible,  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  that  his 
failure, — and  we  much  fear  he  has  failed, — has*  not  proceeded 
from  ignorance,  but  that  he  has  fairly  met,  if  he  has  not  been 
able,  at  all  points,  to  conquer  the  difficulties  which  environ  him. 

There  is  not  much  originality,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in 
the  conception  of  this  plan  for  extinguishing  the  public  debt,  by 
a  general  contribution  out  of  the  property  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  ;  for  it  must  have  lieen  obnous  at  all  times,  that  the  same 
fund  which  afl'orded  yearly  profits  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest, 
might,  abstractly  considers,  be  rendered  available  at  any 
time  for  discharging  the  capital  of  the  national  debt.  The  per¬ 
plexity  of  financial  operations,  and  the  embarrassment  occasioned 
even  by  the  most  simple  modes  of  computing  sums  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  that  the  imagination  expands  itself  in  vain  for  their  com¬ 
plete  comprehension,  have  introduced  an  apparent  intricacy  into 
questions  of  this  description,  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to 
them.  But  the  petty  intricacies  of  detail  have  little  to  do  with 
the  great  question  which  now  occupies  the  public  mind,  and  which 
Mr.  Heathfield  has  had ‘the  undoubted  merit  of  bringing,  in  a 
more  specific  and  precise  form  than  it  had  hitherto  assumed,  be¬ 
fore  the  country. — That  individual,  who  has  a  capital  yielding 
returns  sufficient,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  inte¬ 
rest  arising  upon  his  debts,  has  also  the.  means  of  discharging 
those  debts  by  the  instantaneous  sacrifice  of  the  capital  upon 
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which  they  are  secured.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  be¬ 
twixt  the  case  of  an  individual  and  that  of  the  public,  as  to  this 
power  of  discharging  the  debts  due  by  either,  except  what  arises 
from  the  comparative  insignificance  in  the  one  case,  and  the  enw- 
mous  magnitude  in  the  other,  of  the  operations  to  be  performed 
— a  difference,  however,  which,  although  at  first  sight  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  exist  only  in  degree^  will  be  found,  upon  mature  deliber¬ 
ation,  to  involve  the  great  point  of  expediency — the  point  upon 
which  every  great  question  of  policy  must  turn. 

We  should  think  ourselves  very  ill  employed  indeed,  were 
we  to  stop  and  endeavour  to  shew  the  advantages  which  the 
country  would  derive  from  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  whole, 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  consequent 
relief  from  taxation  to  a  large  annual  amount.  Every  one,  we 
imagine,  is'aware  of  the  actual  distress  which  is  suffered  at  the 
present  moment,  and  of  the  difficulties  to  which  our  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industry  is  exposed — and  we  do  not  believe 
there  exists  in  the  land  a  rea.soner  so  eccentric  as  not  to  ascribe 
these  difiiculties,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the  actual  weight  of 
taxation,  of  which  the  debt  is  the  chief  procuring  cause.  The  pro¬ 
tracted  duration,  and  consequent  impoverishment  produced  by  the 
war  recently  terminated,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  our  old 
customers  to  deal  with  us  to  the  ordinary  extent ;  their  jealousy 
ofourcommercial  greatness,  and  the  prohibitory  system  which  they 
have  vindictively  countenanced ;  the  shock  of  that  rapid  tran¬ 
sition  from  war  to  peace,  which  has  deranged  all  the  accustomed 
relations  of  commerce,  and  repelled  it  towards  new  channels, 
of  which  the  course  has  not  yet  been  explored,  or  the  windings 
liecome  familiarised  to.  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  all  these  causes 
have  no  doubt  had  their  effect  in  producing  the  actual  distress 
which  now  prevails ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  man  who  looks 
at  the  ca{)ital  and  skill  existing  to  redundance  in  this  island, 
feels  that,  were  they  unclogged  by  domestic  pressure,  they  would 
make  their  way  at  all  points,  and  vindicate  their  claim  to  supe¬ 
riority  in  every  region  of  the  world.  Every  man  feels  that  it  is 
an  unwonted  load  of  taxation  that  impedes  the  innate  activity  of 
the  great  commercial  machine  ;  and  that,  were  the  national  debt 
redeemed,  and  fifty  millions  of  taxes  removed,  this  country,  start¬ 
ing  with  fresh  vigour,  would  bear  away,  from  all  her  rivals,  that 
prize  to  which  she  is  so  well  entitled  by  her  skill,  her  enterprise, 
and  her  resources. 

*  The  high  expediency  of  immediate  relief  from  this  load,  if  it 
can  be  granted,  is  therefore  unquestionable ;  but  we  cannot 
concur  with  those,  who  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
measure  of  this  kind,  as  if  the  country  must  inevitably  decline  or 
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perish,  without  the  assistance  of  some  such  specific  as  that  whicli 
it  is  now  proposed  to  administer.  It  is  clear  indeed,  that  there 
ftttut  be  a  limit  to  the  funding  system,  because  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  capital  and  the  income  of  die  country,  ujxin  which  that  system 
reposes  The  infinite  accumulation  of  public  debt  is  chimerical, 
because  the  interest  must,  in  one  shape  or  other,  be  paid  out  of 
the  revenue  of  individuals,  and  that  interest  must  bear  a  certun, 
although  hitherto  undefined  proportion,  to  the  total  amount  of  that 
revenue.  This  country  indeed  has  been  the  theatre  of  financial 
wonders  which  have  baffled  all  previous  calculation ;  and  the  im¬ 
mense  accessions,  which,  from  circumstances  unusually  favour¬ 
able.  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  the  capital,  and  of  course 
to  the  revenue  of  the  community,  have  enabled  the  exchequer  to 
find  means  for  meeting  the  increased  demands  upon  it,  such  as 
were  never  before  accessible  in  any  age  or  country.  But  after 
making  every  allowance  for  the  increased  capital  and  revenue, 
which  an  extraordinarv  course  of  prosperity  has  created,  it  seems 
now  to  be  generally  felt  that  taxation  is  pressing  upon  the  limits, 
which  it  can  never  trespass  without  misery  to  the  people,  and 
ruin  to  the  state— that  the  sums  levied  for  meeting  the  demands 
ariring  out  of  the  past  and  present  expenditure  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  have  attaint  their  highest  practicable  proportion  to  the 
annual  amount  of  individual  revenue — and  that  some  course  of 
reduction  is  imperiously  required,  if  we  wish  to  resume  that  at¬ 
titude  which,  in  a  moment  of  future  and  too  probable  emergency, 
may  give  the  government  that  command  of  extraordinary  re¬ 
sources  which  the  crisis  may  require.  The  people  complain  of 
the  load  of  taxarion  at  present ;  and  every  enlightened  statesman 
perceives,  that  it  could  not,  without  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
De  increased,  were  our  external  relations  again  to  become  such 
as  to  demand  unwonted  exertion.  We  cannot  assign  by  arith¬ 
metical  proportions,  the  limit  within  which  taxation  ought  to  be 
confined,  as  compared  with  the  actual  revenue  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  ;  but  every  one  feels  that  this  limit  has  now  been  reached, 
and  that  something  must  be  done  to  retrace  our  steps.  We  arc 
far  indeed  from,  censuring  the  expenditure  which  has  brought 
us  to  this  state— we  thiiik,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  wisely 
and  nobly  incurred  ;  we  only  maintain,  that  the  actual  amount 
of  taxation,  of  which  this  expenditure  has  been  tlic  parent,  must 
invite  us  to  the  anxious  consideration  of  any  plan  by  which  a 
reduction  can  be  safely  effected,  and  a  provision  made  for  future 
emergencies. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  however,  that  the  redemption  of  the 
whole,  or  even  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  national  debt 
by  one  sudden  operation,  is  a  measure  of  such  a  nature,  that  no 
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precedent  can  be  found  for  it  in  the  history  of  finance ;  and  that 
('on»dering  its  unparalleled  magnitude,  and  its  deep  and  various 
influences  upon  every  class  of  society,  even  the  most  acute 
}H>litical  economist  must  be  staggered  when  he  attempts  to  ap¬ 
preciate  its  consequences,  and,  ^trustful  even  of  the  most  com- 
prehennve  survey  which  he  may  be  capable  of  taking,  must, — if 
he  be  not  a  mere  empiric, — feel  conscious  that  he  nas  omitted 
much  that  is  important  to  the  real  character  of  the  measure. 
This  is  no  reason,  however,  for  rejecting  the  project  at  once, 
for  refusing  to  consider  its  more  prominent  features,  or  even  for 
declining  to  oc/,  if  the  occasion  snail  appear  to  demand  it,  upon 
the  only  attainable  approximation  to  the  truth,  in  a  case  so  vari¬ 
ous  and  complicated  in  its  bearings.  The  public,  therefore,  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Heathfield  for  the  courage  with  which  he  has 
called  its  attention  to  this  vast  subject,  which,  we  imagine,  that 
most  other  persons  had  relinquisl)^  in  despiur — for  the  precision 
with  which  he  has  developed  his  views,  and  the  opportunity  which 
he  has  thus  created  of  discussing  a  great  question,  in  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  so  profoundly  interested. — We  shall 
now  attempt,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  an  analysis  of  his  plan, 
with  as  much  of  the  detiul  contained  in  his  pamphlet  as  may  ap¬ 
pear  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  his  views ;  and  sh^l 
then  state  frankly  and  candidly  the  objections  to  this  plan 
which  have  occurred  to  us,  and  which  we  shall  enumerate  rather 
with  the  view  of  exciting  discussion,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
ingenious  author  may  obviate  them,  than  with  any  purpose  of 
throwing  discredit  upon  what  he  has  done  and  proposed,  with  in¬ 
tentions  which  even  the  most  resolute  enemy  of  his  project  can¬ 
not  fail  to  respect. 

Mr.  Heathfield's  plan  is  of  this  nature.  He  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  a  partial  relief  in  the  interim,  and  eventually  an 
entire  relief  from  the  burden  of  the  public  debt  by  means  of  a 
general  contribution  levied  upon  property,  may  be  obtained.  He 
includes  the  public  cr^itors — with  the  exception  of  foreigners  not 
resident  in  this  country— among  the  contributors ;  and  taking 
the  estimate  pven  by  Dr.  Colquhoun,  of  the  whole  amount  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  Great  Britmn  and  Ireland  as  the  ba.sis  of  his  calculation, 
he  assumes  that  the  property  in  question  amounts  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  millions.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  in¬ 
cluding  that  which  has  been  redeemed  by  the  sinking  fund,  is 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred  millions,  upon  which  the  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  expense  of  management  approaches  to 
forty-eight  millions,  and  this  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  collec¬ 
tion,  which  may  raise  the  total  amount  to  nearly  fifty  millions 
Sterling.  Thus  standing  the  debt,  and  the  means  of  its  imme- 
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diate  or  speedy  redemption,  the  author  proposes  the  following 
specific  plan  for  carrying  his  great  design  into  execution. 

The  public  debt,  deducting  the  amount  already  redeemed  by 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  may  be  stated  in  round  num¬ 
bers  at  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Taking  the  amount  of 

Erivate  property  in  the  united  kingdom  at  two  thousand  five 
undred  millions,  and  the  amount  of  stock  as  stated  aliove,  the 
whole  property  from  which  a  contribution  is  to  be  demanded  will 
amount  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
By  levying  a  contribution  of  15  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  of 
this  property — which  is  the  leading  proposition  of  the  ingeni- 
ous  author — a  sum  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions  would  be 
raised,  and  the  debt  might  instantly,  or,  at  all  events,  speedily 
be  cancelled  to  that  extent.  But  a  large  remmnder  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  must  still  be  provided  for  by 
some  new  expedient ;  and  we  must  now  explain  to  our  readers 
in  what  manner  the  author  proposes  to  secure  the  final  extinc¬ 
tion  of  this  very  considerable  balance,  which  will  remain  after 
the  first  and  most  vigorous  branch  of  his  measure  shall  have 
been  tried  upon  the  proprietors  and  capitalists  of  the  country. 

We  confess,  that  in  this  part  the  machinery  of  the  author  ap- 
pears  to  us  to  exhibit  much  and  unneccssar^y  complication.  He 
proposes  that  government  should,  in  the  first  instance,  borrow 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions— or  as  large  a  proportion  of 
that  sum  as  it  can  obtain — at  an  interest  of  3  per  cent. — and  with 
this  borrowed  money  discharge  the  existing  debt  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  obtmn  a  great  advantage,  so  far  as  concerns  the  rate  of 
interest  on  its  renewed  obligations.  He  assumes  that,  upon  the 
first  part  of  his  plan  being  put  into  operation,  or  so  s(X)n  as  the 
resolution  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  it  is  announced,  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  three  per  cent,  stocks  will  occur,  and  that  they  will 
even  rise  to  a  hundred  ;  so  that  corporations  and  individuals,  ac¬ 
cumulating  money  with  a  view  to  its  investment  in  the  funds,  as 
the  most  convenient  form  in  which  it  can  be  realised,  will  be¬ 
come  disposed  to  lend  to  government  at  3  per  cent,  interest.  A 
new  loan,  therefore,  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  to  relieve  the  existing  balance  of  debt — or, — what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  consent  of  the  actual  holders  of  stock,  to  put  their 
claims  upon  the  footing  which  would  be  demanded  by  the  state 
of  the  money  market,  which  Mr.  Heathfield  assumes, — forms  a 
prelude  to  the  secondary  operations  recommended  by  this  gen¬ 
tleman.  But  as  this  measure  strictly  relates  to  the  improvement 
of  the  termSy  not  to  the  final  eaiinction  of  the  public  obligations 
themselves,  we  shall  not  stop  to  comment  upon  it  at  present,  but 
hiisten  to  lay  lx*fore  our  readers,  in  the  author’s  own  Avords,  his  es- 
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timate  of  the  subsidiary  resources,  by  the  operation  of  which  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  is  to  be  cancelled,  aner  the  first  alarming 
contribution  of  15  pier  cent,  of  the  actual  property  shall  have 
swept  away  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  existing  load. 

With  reference  to  the  new  loans  to  be  contracted  by  govern¬ 
ment  at  S  per  cent,  he  remarks. 

It  is  proposed,  thst  all  monies  so  lent  shall  be  applied  in  discharge  of  the  principal 
of  the  present  debt ;  a  fresh  debt  will,  indeed,  thus  be  created,  but  without  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue  the  present  sinking  fund,  and  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  debt  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

“  Other  means  and  resources,  with  reference  to  the  reduction,  either  of  the  capital  of 
the  original  debt,  or  of  the  supposed  newlj  created  debt,  are  presented  for  considera¬ 
tion,  namely : 

**  The  contribution  to  be  made  in  respect  of  British  colonial  and  Ariadc  property, 
so  far  as  the  same  can  be  brought  under  the  o^izance  of  the  British  l^islature,  by  an 
income  tax,  in  respect  thereof  or  otherwise. 

**  A  contribution  in  respect  of  property  to  be  acquired  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
after  the  date  of  the  first  general  assessment ;  that  is  to  say,  an  income-tax  on  all  clear 
nett  income,  after  tite  deduction  of  expenditure  of  every  detcription, 

“  'I'he  surplus  of  taxes,  which  may  be  so  related  as  to  anmunt  to  a  considerable 
sum,  without  preventing  the  large  and  liberal  relief  immediately  required. 

The  amount  of  stock  which  may  for  ever  remain  unclaimed. 

**  The  contribution  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  probable  greater  amount  of  property  with¬ 
in  the  united  kingdom,  than  the  sum  of  t,600  millions  already  mentioned. 

The  examination  in  detaU  of  these  latter  particulars  will  not  now  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  :  it  must  be  obviotu.  that,  in  combination,  they  present  the  means  of  completing 
the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  opinion  may  vary  as  to  the  expediency  of  exerting 
all  those  means ;  opinion  may  vary  as  to  the  selection  of  the  means,  if  the  whole  be  trot 
exerted  :  but  it  is  not  questionable,  that  the  means  suggested  would  be  fuUy  equal  to 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  debt  not  otherwise  provided  for,  taking  the  amount  at 
350  millions.’’  Tp.  17—19. 

The  author  appears  to  be  perfectly  sensible  of  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  primary  operation  suggested  by  him — viz.  the 
contribution  of  15  per  cent. •upon  property,  which  could  not 
be  levied  by  one  sudden  assessment,  without  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  a  great  part  of  the  community.  He  there¬ 
fore  endeavours  to  soften  down  to  the  imagination  at  least, 
the  rigour  which  appeared  in  the  first  announcement  of  his  pro- 
position,  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  makes  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  reconcile  public  opinion  to  his  project,  by  conceding 
the  point  as  to  its  instantaneous  execution,  and  thus,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  shew,  rendering  it  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  and 
leaving  its  final  and  complete  fulfilment  to  chances  which  may 
never  be  realized. 

**  The  following  are  the  operative  means,  by  which  it  is  conceived,  that  the  contribu¬ 
tion  or  levy  of  15  per  cent  on  the  property  actually  within  the  kingdom,  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  practicable  and  safe ;  it  would  not  be  prudent  if  practicable,  to  carry  the  whole 
into  effect  as  respects  the  levy  of  money,  at  one  moment  of  time,  and  the  modes  to  be 
proposed,  embrace  consideratMtns  whidi  not  only  guard  against  that  inconvenience,  but 
which,  it  is  presumed,  will  exhibit  the  whole  measure  in  a  more  advantageous  point  of 
view  than  may  have  been  anticipated. 
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'*  la  reqwct  of  the  atock-holder,  annnitant  for  livoi  or  for  temie  of  yeon,  and  creditor 
on  unfun^  government  Mniridee,  no  more  would  be  necemery  than  the  abaterocnt 
of  15  per  cent  from  the  capital  stock  or  numerical  amount  of  the  claim  of  each  indi* 
vidual,  and  the  liki-  reduction  of  annuity  or  interest 

**  In  respect  of  perrons  liable  and  subject  to  assessment  on  landed  or  other  property, 
tecA  pertoiis  being  alto  public  creditori.  the  cancelling  of  stock  or  other  debt  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  respective  assessments,  would  satisfy  the  demand  up* 
on  each. 

**  In  respect  of  persons  liable  and  subject  to  an  assessment  on  landed  or  other  pro¬ 
perty,  such  persons  not  enjoying  the  facility  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
levy  of  the  eontribution  must  be  acoommo^ted  to  the  respective  dicumstanccs  of  the 
several  parties. 

**  With  regard  to  many,  facilities  would  undoubtedly  be  presented,  by  Boating  balan¬ 
ces,  by  monies  invested  in  foreign  funds,  by  monies  lent  on  mortgage,  by  the  early  and 
convenient  sale  of  property,  and  by  other  means. 

**  But  it  must  nccusarily  happen,  that  a  large  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  would  be 
required  from  persons  not  possessing  any  other  property  than  the  immediate  subjen  of 
the  assessment :  such  persons  may  be  classed  thus : 

“1st  Class.— Proprietors  of  lands,  dwelling-houses,  mines,  and  canals. 

2d  Class  — Manufacturers,  Ship-Owners,  Merchants,  Traders,  Farmers,  and  others. 

'*  It  is  suggested, 

“  That  tlie  term  ci  ten  years  might  be  allowed  the  first  class;,  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  sum  to  be  assessed ;  interest  to  be  payable  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  principal 
unpaid,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  half  yearly  payments ;  or,  if  the 
principal  sura  remain  unpaid  after  the  expiration  o(  ten  years,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
incrca^  to  6  per  cent,  until  the  piindpal  be  paid. 

“  That  the  assessment  on  the  latter  class  dMnld  be  payable  by  equal  instalments  in 
each  of  the  first  five  following  years ;  in  the  meantime,  interest  to  be  payable  on  the 
priudpal  sum  assessed,  at  the  like  rate  of  5  per  cent,  by  half  yearly  payments  ;  discre¬ 
tionary  powers  being  vested  in  commissioners  to  extend  the  time  o(  payment  of  the 
principal  sum,  but  not  in  any  case  m  exceed  the  term  of  ten  years.’*  Pp.  19 — 21. 

Such  is  in  substance  the  plan  of  Mr.  Heathfield,  the  reinaiiv 
der  of  his  pamphlet  being  occupied  chiefly  in  examining  the  ob-  . 
Jections  which  he  has  anticipated  to  his  proposal.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  here — what  must  Yndeed  be  known  to  most 
our  readers— that  the  project  of  the  author  before  us  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  parliament  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  obtained  some  celebrity  as  a  political  economist, 
and  who  appears  to  have  expressed  his  decided  approbation  of 
the  principle  at  least  upon  which  the  entire  speculation  is 
founded.  Mr.  Ricardo  agrees  with  Mr.  Heathfiekl  in  thinking 
that  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  is  practicable  by  means 
of  a  contribution  levied  upon  property — and  the  only  point  in 
which  these  ingenious  pre^tors  appear  to  be  at  variance,— or 
rather  the  only  addition  which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  made  to  Mr. 
Heathfield's  plan— consists  in  his  suggestion  that  the  debt  should 
be  compulsorily  rcflecmed,  not  at  its  nominal  amount,  but  at 
the  market-price  of  stock  when  the  redeeming  operation  shall 
have  commenced.  It  appears  essential,  in  reviewing  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  Mr.  Ilcathficld,  to  include  also  the  proposal  of  his 
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coadjutor  Mr.  Ricardo— because  should  that  proposal  be  foutui 
upon  reflection  to  be  compatible  with  public  faith,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  form  an  important  element  in  any  plan  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt-^-and  that  the  supposition  of 
its  soundness  must  very  materially  reinforce  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Heathfield,  by  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  debt  upon 
which  his  plan  is  to  operate,  and  by  imparting  to  the  plan  itself 
an  appearance  of  more  obvious  practicability,  and  thus  weaken¬ 
ing,  if  it  do  not  altogether  remove,  the  leading  objection  by  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  assuled. 

We  shall  now  proceed  impartially  to  conrider  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Heathfield's  plan  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ricardo's  suggest- 
tioD,  and  to  state  frankly  the  difficulties  which  we  think  must 
oppose  themselves  to  the  execution  of  any  project  of  this  nature, 
and  which,  we  fairly  confess,  appear  to  us  at  present  to  be  in¬ 
superable. 

The  great  and  leading  objections  which  must  occur  to  every 
one  who  contemplates  the  instantaneous  redemption  of  the  piilv 
lie  debt  with  any  just  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  hazard  of  the 
operation,  are  in  part  implied  and  substantially  admitted  by  the 
very  plan  which  Mr.  Heathfield  has  proposed.  Why  does  he 
propose  the  redempUon,  in  the  first  instance,  of  little  more  than 
one-half  the  existing  debt  ? — and  why  does  he  also  suggest  that 
the  period  within  which  even  this  limited  operation  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  shall  be  extended  to  ten  years?  Because  he  is  well 
aware  that  a  contribution,  even  of  15  per  cent,  out  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  capital  of  the  country,  is  a  measure  of  as  great  rigour 
as  the  landholders  and  capitalists  can  be  expected  to  liear— and 
■  because  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  almost  incalculable  deprecia¬ 
tion  which  the  necessary  sale  of  pro))erty  to  such  an  extent  as 
that  which  his  assessment  would  demand  must  produce  in  every 
species  of  property  which  the  empire  contains.  He  feels  that 
the  measure  ot  sudden  redemption  is  of  a  difficult  and  perilous 
nature — and  therefore  it  is  that  he  consents  to  protract  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  favourite  scheme  through  the  long  period  of  ten,  or  at 
any  rate  of  five  years,  and  thus  to  risk  its  final  abandonment  in  the 
pressure  of  some  new  and  not  improbable  emergency  which  may 
intervene.  Nay  more:  his  conviction  of  the  almost  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  by  which  he  is  met  here,  has  compelled  him  not  only  to  post¬ 
pone  in  point  of  time,  but  to  restrict  in  point  of  amount  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  plan,  and  after  demanding  what  we  fear  is  an  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  contribution  upon  capital  to  a  certain  amount,  to  re¬ 
nounce  this  principle  of  liquidation,  and  to  commit  the  palpable 
inconsistency  of  leaving  the  large  remainder  of  three  hundred 
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and  fifty  millions  of  debt  to  be  redeemed  by  casual  and  imagi¬ 
nary  resources,  most  of  which,  if  they  had  any  real  existence — 
such  as  the  presumed  excess  of  actual  property  above  tKe  origi¬ 
nal  estimation— ought  at  once  to  have  been  included  in  the 
scheme,  and  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  materials  of  the 
first  great  operation. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Heathfield,  then,  is  that  only  of  a  par¬ 
tial  redemption,  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  millions  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  and  we  are  not  therefore  called  upon  to 
consider  in  detail  the  effects  of  a  compulsory  assessment  upon 
property  to  the  toheie  amount  of  the  nationail  debt,  to  be  real- 
ised  in  the  space  of  a  year,  or  of  some  other  short  period.  The 
author  felt  that  this  would  never  do,  and  therefore  he  has  been 
forced  to  disguise  ttic  operation  of  his  principle,  by  introduc¬ 
ing  palliatives,  which  show  how  objectionable  it  would  have  been 
in  a  state  pure  and  unqualified.  The  actual  unredeemed  debt 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  liears  the  proportion  of  a 
thirtl  nearly  to  the  whole  property,  taking  that  property  at  Mr. 
Heathfield's  estimate  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  millions— 
and  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  were  Mr.  Heathfield's  prin¬ 
ciple  of  contribution  in  respect  of  property  carried  to  its 
full  extent,  would  thus  occasion  the  sudden,  and  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  sale  of  one  third  of  the  property  of  the  whole 
united  kingdom.'  In  what  manner  such  a  mighty  operation 
could  lie  performed,  so  as  to  afford  any  thing  like  immediate 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  taxation — the  great  and  avowed 
object  of  the  whole  undertaking — where  the  purchasers  are  to 
be  found — where  the  floating  funds  to  make  the  purchases — ^how 
the  subdivisions  of  saleable  property  are  to  be  accomplished 
so  as  to  render  the  sales  commensurate  to  the  necessities  of 
the  seller,  without  aggravating  the  actual  difficulties  by  sales 
made  far  beyond  the  extent  required  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
bquidation — it  would  certainly  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  politi¬ 
cal  economist  to  discover. 

Mr.  Heathfield's  scheme  is,  therefore, after  all,  of  the’nature  of  a 
compromise  betwixt  the  different  plans  of  gradual  and  sudden  li¬ 
quidation.  Wc  shall  assume,  that  there  can  lie  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency,  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  countiy, 
of  adopting  some  measures  for  accelerating  the  opieration  of  tne 
inking  fund  in  liquidating  the  public  debt ;  we  shall  even  con¬ 
cede  to  Mr.  Heathfield  the  necessity/  of  sonic  such  measure,  and 
thus,  for  the  preseiit,  narrow  the  question  so  far,  as  to  make  it 
include  only  the  comparison  betwixt  the  spiecific  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  which  he  proposes,  and  the  ordinary  and  acknowledged  rc- 
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sources  of  finance  which  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  alive  to  the  importance  ot‘  some  plan  of  redemption.  We 
dismiss  altc^tlier  from  consideration,  in  the  meantime,  the  se¬ 
condary  branch  of  Mr.  Heathfield’s  project,  because  it  is  in 
principle  wholly  different  from  the  other,  not  implying  any 
fixed  contribution  in  respect  of  property,  but  resting  for  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  as  shall  be  shewn  afterwards,  upon  the  assumed 
existence  of  resources  which  to  us  appear  imaginary,  or  at  all 
events  very  uncertain.  We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
that  part  of  his  plan  which  embraces  the  liquidation  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  debt  by  a  contribution  of  16  per  cent,  upon 
property,  to  be  realized  in  a  period  of  1 0  years.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  immediate  effects  then  of  resorting  to  such  an  expedi¬ 
ent.  The  sinking  fund,  of  which  the  annual  pnxluce  is  at  this 
moment  about  fifteen  and  a  half  millions,  would  of  course  be 
discontinued,  and  taxes,  to  the  above  amount,  might  be  instant¬ 
ly  repealed,  unless  the  uncertainty  of  the  resources  pointed  out  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
should  induce  the  legislature  to  continue  this  fund  to  accomplish 
the  final  redemption  of  the  debt.  But  we  do  not  perceive  that, 
under  Mr.  Heathfield’s  plan,  the  immediate  repeal  of  taxes,  to 
any  greater  amount,  could  be  anticipated — because  allowing,  as 
he  does,  ten,  or  at  the  least  five  years  for  the  complete  operation  of 
his  plan,  the  repeal  of  taxes,  following  of  course  the  gradual  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  debt,  would  pnKeed  slowly  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
would  not  be  completed  till  the  above  period  had  expired. — Such 
would  be  the  more  palpable  results  of  this  plan,  imposing  con¬ 
tributions  in  respect  of  property,  and  including,  of  course,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  all  the  inconvenience  an^  mischief  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  a  species  of  assessment  so  novel — the 
compulsory  sales — the  overstocking  the  market  with  land,  and 
aU  sorts  ot  property— the  inconvenient,  and  often  impracti¬ 
cable  subdivisions,— and  numberless  other  difficulties  which  we 
have  not  leisure  to  enumerate.  Now,  it  must  be  manifest  to 
every  one,  that  upon-  the  supposition  that  we  are  firmly  resolved 
upon  the  redemption  of  five  hundred  millions  of  the  debt  with¬ 
in  ten  years — a  supposition,  of  course,  implied  in  every  plan  of, 
redemption,  under  whatever  form  it  may  be  proposed — the  ac¬ 
tual  sinking  fund  of  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  increasing  at 
compound  interest,  together  with  an  income-tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  religiously  appropriated  to  the  great  work  of  liquida¬ 
tion,  would  fully  accomplish  the  object  in  the  above  period,  and 
that  without  recourse  to  any  other  measures  than  continuing  the 
taxes  now  actually  levied,  and  renewing  an  impost  to  which  the 
VOL.  III.  XO.  11.  •  • 
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country  has  been  accustomed,  and  which  might  easily  be  so  con- 
trived  as  to  spare  the  poor  altogether,  and  descend  upon  the 
rich  alone,  who  are  able  to  bear  the  pressure.  The  redemption 
might  thus  be  accomplished  out  of  income  alone,  and  without 
any  such  instantaneous  sacrifice  of  property,  as  that  which  is 
now  suggested— -without  the  inconvenience,  the  hazard,  the  in¬ 
extricable  confusion  which  we  shall  shew  immediately  must  arise 
from  even  the  partial  execution  of  the  author's  ])lan — without,  in 
fact,  any  substantial  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
financial  policy,  under  which,  if  the  country  has  bwn  severely, 
it  has  at  least  \yecn  impartially,  assessed. 

But  the  necessity  of  immediate  relief  from  taxation  has  been 
strongly  urged  as  an  inducement  to  the  hazardous  undertaking 
now  under  consideration.— »l'he  abolition  of  the  sinking  fund, 
and  the  consequent  repeal  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  and 
a  half  millions,  would  be  the  only  immediate  effect  of  adopting 
the  measure — fbr  as  a  latitude  of  five  or  ten  years  is  allowed  by  the 
plan  for  paying  up  the  five  hundred  millions  by  the  sale  of  pro- 
|)ertv,  it  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  redemption  would  be 
gradual^  and  that  the  remission  of  the  interest,  and  consequent 
cessation  ol’  taxes,  would  be  slowly  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  successive  years.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  under¬ 
rate  the  importance  of  so  great  a  relief  from  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  as  would  be  aff’orded  by  the  instant  removal  even  of 
fifteen  out  of  the  fifty  millions  of  taxes  now  collected  to  defray 
the  interest  and  charges  upon  the  debt — although  we  cannot  help 
remarking  how  far  short  it  comes  of  those  magnificent  prospects 
which  have  been  held  out  by  some  of  the  ignorant  expounders 
of  Mr.  Heathfield’s  plan,  who  have  represented  it  as  involving 
an  entire  and  instantaneous  deliverance  from  the  existing  load  of 
debt.  But  the  expediency  of  immediately  abolishing  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  would  depend  upon  the  certainty  of  the  ultimate  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  new  plan — for  to  interrupt  the  actual  pro¬ 
cess  of  redemption  now  going  forward,  merely  to  obtain  relief 
from  temporary  pressure,  and  without  substituting  in  its  place  a 
more  vigorous  system,  with  full  assurance  of  its  being  executed, 
would  be  a  departure  from  every  principle  upon  which  the  le¬ 
gislature  has  hitherto  acted,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  the  same 
thing  as  to  decree  the  perpetuity  of  the  public  debt. 

Is  the  execution  of  Mr.  Heathfield’s  plan  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  within  any  moderate  period — within  any  period  such 
as  to  exclude  the  probability,  that  some  disturbing  force 
may  intervene  to  arrest  its  accomplishment  ?  For  we  do  not 
imagine,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  such  as  the  last  recurring, 
with  its  enormous  expenditure,  and  all  the  severe  sacrifices  out 
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of  income  which  would  be  required,  any  man  would  be  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  at  the  same  time  the  very  considerable  sacri¬ 
fice  o<*  property  which  Mr.  Heathfield  demands.  It  has  been 
computed,  that  during  the  last  century  the  intervals  of  peace 
have  not,  upon  an  average,  exceetled  10  years — the  space  al¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Heathfield,  in  the  Jirst  instance,  for  the  execution 
of  his  project,  but  which  it  is  evident  that  he  himself  does  not 
consider  sufficient  for  realizing  it.  For  it  is  jiart  of  his  propo¬ 
sal,  that  interest  at  5  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  within  the  ten  years 
upon  the  principal  sums  assessed,  so  long  as  the  assessments 
shall  remain  unjiaid ;  and  that  after  the  ten  years  there  is  to  be 
no  other  compulsion  employed  to  force  payment,  than  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  interest  to  6  per  cent. — an  arrangement  by  which 
he  himself  justly  states,  that  “  in  effect  a  redeemable  ])roperty 
tax”  will  lie  imposed.  Now,  when  we  consider  the  great  inconve¬ 
nience — the  incalculable  loss — the  unparalleled  depression  in  the 
value  of  all  sorts  of  property,  which  would  be  occasioned  bv  the 
^forcible  sale  of  it  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions, 
either  instantaneously,  or  within  a  space  limited  by  law’,  and  upon 
which  every  intending  purchaser  could  count  with  entire  cer* 
tainty,  we  are  not  inde^  surprised  that  Mr.  Heathfield  should 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  mitigating  a  measure  so  manifestly 
ruinous ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  he  expects  that  the  actual 
sacrifice  of  property,  under  circumstances  the  most  discouraging 
that  can  be  imagined,  will  be  preferred  to  this  redeemable 
property  tax,  which  he  holds  out  as  an  easy  alternative,  or 
that  he  should  anticipate  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  debt 
to  any  considerable  amount,  by  means  of  a  measure  which 
resolves  substantially  into  the  mere  change  of  the  Jb^-m  of 
taxation,  by  which  the  interest  is  to  be  provided  for — There 
will  be  no  immediate  relief  from  taxation,  therefore,  by  the 
plan  now  proposed;  and  it  seems  very  questionable  even  if 
there  will,  in  the  issue,  be  any  considerable  relaxation.  You 
may  instantly  abolish  the  sinking  fund,  it  is  true,  upon  the  Jaith 
that  some  hundred  millions  of  debt  will  be  redeemed  in  ten 
years,  and  you  may  thus  be  enabled  to  repeal  fifteen  and  a  half 
millions  of  the  existing  taxes.  But  you  may  also  abolish  the 
sinking  fund  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Heathfield’s  machinery,  if 
you  mean  to  forfeit  the  Irenefit  of  its  gradual  and  steady  opera¬ 
tion  in  reducing  the  public  debt.  But  if,  as  there  seems  every 
reason  to  Itelieve,  the  plan  of  instantaneous  or  rapid  liquidation 
must  at  last  resolve  itself  into  a  redeemable  property-tax,  by 
which  the  interest  upon  five  hundred  millions  of  debt  will  be  paid 
by  means  of  taxes,  differing  in  form,  but  invariable  in  amount, 
with  those  now  levied  for  that  purpose,  we  shall  find,  perhap 
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when  it  is  too  late,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fund 
was  a  precipitate  and  fatal  measure,  and  that  the  impatience  for 
immetliate  relief  has  confirmed  the  jierjK'tuity  of  the  burden. 

The  leading  objection,  then,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Heathfield  is,  that  with  all  its  superinduced  modifi¬ 
cations,  it  will  prove  inefficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  ,it  is 
intended.  We  know  it  is  the  author’s  opinion,  that  as  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  debt  proceeds,  the  interest  of  money  will  de¬ 
cline,  and  that  Government  will  be  enabled  to  borrow  at  3  per 
cent. — a  hypothesis  which,  could  we  discover  the  slightest  foun¬ 
dation  for  it,  would  no  doubt  render  the  jKmalty  of  5,  and  still 
more  of  6  ])er  cent,  interest  u{)on  capital  remaining  unpiud,  a 
strong  temptation  to  force  through  the  sales,  even  at  great  dia^ 
advantage.  Whether  this  would  in  any  circumstances  be  a 
tlesirable  object,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  we  should  think,  in 
determining ;  but  w'e  must  state  distinctly  at  present,  that  we 
can  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debt  w'ill  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  That  rate  depends— when 
legal  restraints  do  not  interfere — upon  the  proportion  betwixt 
the  supply  and  demand  of  capital — a  proportion  which  will 
not  be  permanently  disturbed  by  such  operations  as  those  at 
which  Air.  Heathfield  points.  Every  one  must  perceive  that 
the  mere  transfer  of  capital  from  the  proprietor  to  the  stock¬ 
holder  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  its  absolute  amount— 
and  the  reduction  of  interest  which  Mr.  Heathfield  anticipates 
could  therefore  arise  only  from  diminished  employment  and  de¬ 
mand.  Surely  this  is  not  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  debt  which  the  intelligent  advocate  of  that 
measure  would  anticipate  and  found  u|x)n  as  a  prominent  ad¬ 
vantage. — A  fallacy  is  often  committed  on  this  subject,  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that,  as,  upon  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  the  public  funds,  a 
great  and  conspicuous  receptacle  lor  unemployed  capital,  would 
be  destroyed,  therefore  capital  must  become  redundant,  and 
interest  must  fall,  without  remembering  that  the  disencumbered 
property  of  the  country  would  advance  in  value  to  the  precise 
extent  of  the  claims  upon  it  now  supjx>sed  to  be  extinguished, 
and  would  have  its  capacity  for  absorbing  [capital  enlarged  m 
the  same  proportion. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  fair  way  to  try 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Heathfield's  plan  is  to  suppose  it  put  into 
compulsory  operation  iqion  a  large  scale,  and  within  a  limited 
i)eriod  of  time,  because  it  is  in  this  form  alone  that  it  can 
l)e  made  effectually  to  answer  the  professed  purpose  of  the 
author,  by  procuring  us  immediate  relief  from  taxation,  and  by 
the  sure  and  speedy  liquidation  of  the  debt.  Let  us  supfXMe, 
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then,  that  not  a  part  only,  but  the  whole  of  the  existing  debt  is 
to  be  liquidated  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  years,  by  assessments 
in  respect  of  property — and  that  property  to  the  extent  of  five  or 
six  hundred  millions  Sterling  must  be  suddenly  brought  to  market 
and  sold.  This  is  not  much  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  country,  according  to  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate.  What 
would  be  the  consequences  of  so  large  a  compulsory  sale,  if  in¬ 
deed  it  were  at  all  practicable  under  any  circumstances  ?  Would 
not  property  of  all  kinds  become  a  mere  drug  in  the  market ; 
and  by  the  enormous  reduction  of  price  which  must  ensue, 
would  not  every  proprietor  in  the  kin^om  be  forced,  in  order 
to  liquidate  the  assessment  laid  upon  him,  to  sell  to  an  extent 
far  exceeding  the  proportion  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  price, 
would  be  necessary  ?  Not  a  fourth  only,  but  perhaps  a  half  or 
more  of  the  entire  property  of  individuals  would  of  necessity  be 
brought  to  market,  in  consequence  of  the  unprecedented  depres¬ 
sion  of  price  which  could  not  fail  to  ensue.  Money  being  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  assessments  could  be  discharg¬ 
ed,  would  come  into  universal  requisition,  and  its  value  with 
respect  to  all  kinds  of  property  would  rise  out  of  all  assignable 
proportion.  The  Legislature  might  indeed  impose  upon  the 
stockholders  the  obligation  of  taking  land  or  other  jiroperty  at 
a  certain  valuation,  in  discharge  of  the  debts  due  to  them ;  but 
in  what  manner  could  the  proportions  be  adjusted,  and  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  property  be  made  ?  There  are  various  kinds  of 
property — machinery,  for  instance,  Avhich  in  this  country  is  of 
great  value — and  which  could  not  without  destruction  ble  sub¬ 
divided  so  as  to  take  from  it  15  or  any  other  per  centage  of  the 
total  value,  and  which,  if  disposed  of  at  all,  must  be  disposed  of 
entirely.  Even  in  the  case  of  land,  how  would  it  be  possible, 
without  the  greatest  loss  and  inconvenience,  to  dissect  an  estate 
so  as  to  give  off  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  to  the  stockholder— 
or  how  can  the  claims  of  individual  stockholders  be  adjust¬ 
ed  to  the  surrenders  made  by  the  parties  assessed  ^  Would 
you  a.ssign  to  the  stockholder  the  shreds  of  land  insulated 
and  detached,  as  they  had  been  surrendered,  perhaps  by  fifty 
contributors  to  the  assessment .? — The  more  the  subject  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  more  will  the  project  of  assigning  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  the  actual  property  at  a  valuation  be  found  inextricable,  and 
the  more  it  will  become  apparent  that  this  violent  scheme  of  re¬ 
demption,  if  it  be  practicable  in  any  form,  can  be  executed  only 
through  the  medium  of  sales  so  extensive  and  ruinous,  that  it 
seems  problematical  whether,  in  the  progressive  reduction  of 
price  which  every  new  sale  must  accelerate,  the  sacrifice  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  any  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  liquidate  n  pounds 
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Sterling  the  actual  debt,  or  to  perform  to  the  public  creditor  the 
t>bligatiun  contracted  in  his  favour,  in  the  only  shape  in  which 
he  is  lx>und  to  receive  performanoe. 

The  actual  price  of  all  kinds  of  property  is  regulated  by  the 
actual  demand  for  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  amount  of  that 
doating  capital,  which  seeks  a  convenient  and  profitable  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  being  invested  in  land,  machinery,  &c.  This  floating  capital 
at  any  given  ])eriod  exhibits  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  entire 
value  of  the  property  in  which  it  is  destined  to  be  absorbed;  and  if, 
besides  the  ordinary  and  average  sales  of  property  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  or  convenience  of  the  proprietors,  additional  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  hundred  millions  were  thrown 
into  the  market,  and  compulsorily  sold,  the  depression  of  price 
which  would  arise  must  sur))ass  all  calculation.  The  relation 
l)ctwixt  the  amount  of  property  brought  to  sale,  and  of  funds 
destined  for  its  purchase,  would  be  wholly  deranged.  It  has 
l)een  suggested  in  answer  to  this,  l)oth  by  Mr.  Heathfield  and  by 
Air.  Ricardo,  that  the  capital  disengaged  by  the  redemption  of 
the  debt,  and  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  projierty,  would  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  amount  of  the  additional  sales,  and  that  the  equi¬ 
librium  would  thus  l)e  restored.  We  consider  this  view  of  the 
matter  to  be  wholly  fallacious.  It  must  be  kept  in  view,  that 
the  moment  the  retlemption  is  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  sale 
of  property  becomes  iin|)erative  and  unavoidable  ;  and  that  every 
capitalist  can  reckon  with  |>erft*ct  assurance,  on  entering  within 
a  limitc*d  peri(Kl  a  market  glutted  with  property,  where  he  will 
l)e  able  to  make  his  purchases  upon  his  own  terms.  He  will, 
therefore,  wait  with  patience  for  the  event,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
find  occupation  for  his  capital  in  some  speculation  cither  at 
home  or  abroad,  or  throw  it  for  a  while  into  the  funds  of 

some  foreign  state _ It  appears  to  be  forgotten  besides,  that 

the  Sides,  by  the  produce  of  which  the  stockholder  is  to  be  paid, 
and  to  be  put  into  the  condition  of  becoming  a  purchaser  of 
British  property,  must  precede  the  realizing  of  his  capital ; 
iind  that  the  very  fund  which  it  is  erroneously  supposed  must 
sustain  the  price  in  the  general  market,  can  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  only  after  that  market  shall  have  been  closed.  The  sales, 
moreover,  are  compulsory,  for  the  assessments  must  be  paid ; 
but  the  purchases  are  of  course  voluntary,  because  it  is  option¬ 
al  to  the  stockholder  lohcn  he  shall  invest  his  capital  in  property, 
«»r  to  M  liat  amount  he  shall  do  so.  We  do  not  say,  that  in  such 
circumstances  the  reinvestment  will  not  ultimately  take  place ; 
but  we  ask  upon  what  terms  it  is  likely  to  be  eftected  in  a  cast', 
where  the  one  party  is  compelled,  and  the  other  remains  at  liberty, 
to  do  as  he  pleases  ^  Is  there  a  capitalist  who,  knowing  with  cei- 
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tainty  that  land  and  other  property  to  the  enormous  amount  of  five 
or  six  hundred  millions,  must  within  one  or  two  years  be  brought 
to  market,  would  think  of  making  any  purchase  till  the  utmost 
imaginable  point  of  depression  had  been  reached  ?  The  certainty 
that  he  can  make  his  purchase  at  any  time, — that  every  day 
must  be  adding  to  the  advantages  with  which  he  will  come  into 
the  market, — that  as  the  final  period  approaches  for  paying  up 
the  supposed  assessments,  a  more  various  choice  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  and  more  beneficial  terms  obtained  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  inevitable  depressdon  of  prices ;  the  strong  indispo¬ 
sition  which  every  man  must  feel  towards  buying  a  subject 
which  is  every  day  sinking  in  value ;  these  and  other  obvious 
considerations  would  tempt  the  capitalist  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  market  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  until  the  most 
destructive  sacrifices  had  been  consented  to  by  the  unhappy  class 
of  proprietors.  Even  if  the  public  creditor  could  be  in  a  condition 
to  purchase  at  the  very  outset,  and  could  apply  that  capital  which 
can  arise  only  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  s^es,  in  accelerating  the 
sales  themselves,  it  is  manifest  that  if  he  be  possessed  of  common 
prudence,  he  will  rather  risk  the  temporary  employment  of  his 
capital  abroad  than  invest  it  in  property  at  home,  of  which  the 
legislature,  by  enacting  the  sale  to  an  enormous  extent,  would 
manifestly  have  resolved  the  indefinite  depreciation. 

Looking,  thcrefi)re,  at  the  only  efficient  form  in  which  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Heathfield  could  be  put  in  operation,  we  must  fairly  con¬ 
fess  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  impracticable  but  at  the  hazard  of 
general  ruin ;  and  with  this  view  of  the  matter  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  us,  we  confess  we  are  the  less  solicitous  alxiut  enu¬ 
merating  the  more  detailed  objections  to  which  we  think  his 
project  exposed  in  its  more  minute  developments.  We  are 
aware,  that  we  may  seem  to  have  taken  a  stronger  view  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  operation  r^ommended  by  him  than  is  justifi- 
etl  by  an  examination  of  his  plan,  and  that  we  may  be  thought 
to  have  done  him  wrong  in  assuming,  that  the  debt  is  to  be  paid 
off  at  par,  without  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  scheme  indi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Ricardo  in  his  speech,  where  he  suggests  that  the 
redeinption  may  be  accomplished  at  the  market  price  of  stock,  to 
be  ascertained  by  commissioners  named  by  parliament.  Mr. 
Heathfield  himself,  however,  does  not,  even  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  pamphlet,  include  this  suggestion  among  the  facilities  enu¬ 
merated  by  him  for  the  execution  of  his  plan  ;  and  we  confess 
we  have  great  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  u{K)n 
which  it  proceeds.  Upon  what  ground  is  the  public  creditor  to 
be  compelled  to  part  with  his  stock  at  the  market  price,  or  at  any 
}^ce  snort  of  that  which  is  stipulated  by  the  original  contract 
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with  government  ?  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  he  cannot 
obtain  more  for  it  in  the  market,  and  that  he  may  really  appear 
to  suffer  no  substantial  loss  by  this  compulsory  redemption.  The 
stock  is  property  to  the  stockb.older ;  it  is  often  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  form  in  which  his  capital  can  be  invested.  If  it  were  prac¬ 
ticable  for  government  to  pay  off  the  whole  debt  at  once,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  creditors  would  be  put  to  material 
inconvenience,  and  would  probably  sustain  very  great  loss  before 
being  able  to  find  a  new  and  beneficial  employment  for  their  ca¬ 
pital.  Every  public  creditor  besides,  is  entitled,  under  the  equi¬ 
table  construction  of  his  contract,  to  all  the  possible  chances  of 
future  gains,  by  the  rise  of  the  market  price  of  stock,  and  we  will 
add,  by  the  proluibility  which  exists  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  that  some  vigorous  measures  must  soon  be  adopted,  to 
accelerate  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  partial 
redemption  of  tlie  .debt,  an  operation  by  which  the  price  of 
stock  will  of  course  be  considerably  enhanced.  Upon  what 
principle  are  you  to  demand  of  him  the  sacrifice  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages  by  compelling  him  to  dispose  of  his  property  at  the 
market  price  ?  The  measure,  it  may  be  said,  is  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  interest  of  individuals  must  yield  to  the  general 
2^dvantage.  Tliis  is  true,  when  the  interest  to  be  sacrificed 
is  comjjaratively  unimportant ;  but  the  mass  of  property  to  l)e 
acted  upon  in  the  present  instance  is  too  great  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  principle  so  anomalous.  The  legislature  will  com¬ 
pel  an  individual,  or  a  small  number  of  individuals,  to  sur¬ 
render  parts  of  their  property  at  the  market  price,  that  a 
road,  a  canal,  or  a  street  may  be  carried  through,  or  some  other 
object  of  public  utility  may  be  accomplished — but  one  cannot 
earily  figure  the  pretence  of  general  exp^iency  w  hich  could  jus¬ 
tify  parliament  in  compelling  all  the  proprietors  of  one  or  of  ten 
counties  to  sell  their-  property  even  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  to 
seek  employment  for  the  price  in  undertakings  to  which  they 
may  be  perfect  strangers.  Every  man’s  property  is,  at  common 
law,  assured  to  him  in  the  sjjecific  form  in  which  he  has  acquir¬ 
ed  and  holds  it ;  and  he  cannot  be  forced  to  acce])t  of  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  surrendering  it.  The  rule 'is  violated  only  whc:i  the 
sacrifice  required  is  insignificant,  and  it  is  that  very  insignificance 
which  appears  to  sanction  the  violation.  But  the  character  of 
the  transaction  is  essentially  changed  when  a  compulsorv  sale  of 
property,  to  the  extent  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  at 
the  market  price,  is  proposed;  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
projjerty  of  the  community  is  here  in  question;  and  if  you 
can  thus  act  forcibly  upon  so  large  a  part,  no  reason  can  be 
discovered  why,  in  a  different  emergency,  the  interest  of  the 
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one-half  of  the  people  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  other 
The  magnitude  of  the  resisting  interest  is,  in  such  a  case,  too 
formidaw  to  admit  the  application  of  the  principle  contend¬ 
ed  for.  The  principle  itself  is  the  violation  of  llie  general 
and  sacred  rule  which  protects  the  right  of  property ;  and,  iU- 
tbough,  in  the  application  of  such  rules,  the  importance  or  in¬ 
significance  the  interest  at  stake  is  nothing,  yet  it  is  every 
thing  in  a  question  as  to  their  h\fraction.  The  public  creditor 
is  no  favourite  with  those  who  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  long 
course  of  political  measures,  on  account  of  which  the  im¬ 
mense  debt  has  been  contracted ;  he  is  represented  as  an  ally  of 
the  corrupt  system ;  and  any  harsh  treatment  towards  liim 
would,  in  certain  quarters,  be  contemplated  with  great  equani¬ 
mity  ;  but,  besides  that  the  public  faith  and  the  honour  of  the 
nation  are  inseparable  from  the  most  scrupulous  fulfilment  of 
its  obligations,  those  who  take  a  different  view  of  the  policy  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  large 
capitalists  who,  from  whatever  motives,  contributed  so  essential¬ 
ly,  in  perilous  times,  to  invigorate  the  energy,  and  sustain  the 
hopes  of  their  country,  are  entitled  to  any  thing  rather  than  the 
suspicion  and  odium  which  have  sometimes  been  cast  upon 
them. 

It  may  appear  idle  in  us,  perhaps,  to  proceed  with  the  far¬ 
ther  criticism  of  a  plan  which,  to  our  mind,  appears  imprac¬ 
ticable;  but,  as  our  object  is  to  draw  from  Mr.  Heathfield 
lome  additional  explanations,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
^emo^•ing  objections,  we  shall  continue  our  remarks.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  ufKin  which  alone,  as  we  conceive,  the  debt  is  to  be  finally 
Ikjuidated,  is  that  of  its  having  been  contracted  in  consequence 
of  operations  which  were  for  the  benefit  of  every  member  oi  the 
community,  and,  of  course,  that  every  individual,  in  proportion 
to  his  means,  is  bound  to  contribute  botli  towards  payment  of 
the  intervening  interest  and  charges,  and  for  the  ultimate  re- 
denqition.  But  it  is  not  the  proprietor  alone  who  has  derived 
benefit  from  the  'measures  in  which  the  debt  originated ;  every 
individual  who  realizes  an  income  of  any  considerable  amount 
in  that  country  which  tlie  debt  was  incurred  to  protect  and  to 
strengthen,  is  Ixmnd  to  contribute  in  respect  of  the  protection 
and  other  obvious  advantages  afforded  him.  The  public  debt 
is  the  price  at  which  our  constitution  and  independence  have  been 
secured ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  who  does  not 
share  in  the  benefit  which  the  debt  must  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  purchased.  Every  man,  accordingly,  whether  proprietor 
or  not,  contributes,  under  the  existing  system  of  taxation,  out  of 
his  income,  in  defraying  the  charges  occasioned  by  the  debt ;  and 
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we  do  not  see  upon  what  principle  of  justice  he  is  to  be  entirely 
relieved  at  the  expence  of  the  class  of  proprietors.  We  are  aware, 
it  may  be  swd,  that,  if  the  principle  now  stated  were  pushed  to 
an  extreme,  it  would  oppose  a  bar  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt 
at  any  future  peritxl ;  because  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  re¬ 
motest  posterity  will  participate  in  the  advantages  which  have 
been  secured  by  the  course  of  jx)licy  under  which  the  debt  was 
contracted.  But  it  is  no  reason,  because  the  ultimate  liquida- 
tion  can  never  be  effected  u|K)n  principles  entirely  equitable,  that 
we  should  rush  at  once  into  a  project,  of  which  the  imme¬ 
diate  <)pcration  would  be  pal})ably  iniquitous,  by  compelling 
the  actual  proprietors  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  all  other  classes  of  the  community.  This  view 
of  the  matter  leads  us  back,  as  before,  to  the  only  legitimate  re¬ 
source  for  the  partial, — and,  progressively  it  may  be — the  entire 
redemption  of  the  debt,  viz.  income— ibc  only  proper  object  of 
taxation,  under  whatever  form  it  may  lie  impost^. 

It  is  said  that  every  proprietor  would  gain  rather  than  lose 
by  the  projxised  measure,  because  the  relief  from  taxation  which 
would  follow  the  partial  sacrifice  of  property  made,  would  ren¬ 
der  the  reminder  more  valuable  than  the  whole  had  been  be¬ 
fore,  under  the  load  with  which  it  was  encumbered.  We  can¬ 
not  concur  in  this  proposition,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
laid  down  by  IVIr.  Heathfield.  The  property  of  the  country 
may  no  doubt  be  consideretl  as  mortgaged  for  the  existing 
<lebt ;  and  if  a  sale  such  as  IVIr.  Heathfield  contemplates 
Avere  practicable,  then,  to  be  sure,  the  remaining  property  be¬ 
ing  relieved  of  an  annual  burden,  of  which  the  present  value 
would  coincide  with  that  of  the  pro|Aerty  sold,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  enhanced  in  value  just  to  the  amount  of  that  given 
off — in  other  words,  to  the  extent  of  the  burden  removed.  But, 
even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  proprietor  could  be  no  gamer — 
he  would  only  not  be  a  loser  by  the  purchase,  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  made  of  the  mortgage  affecting  his  projjerty.  But 
does  any  man  believe  that  immense  sales  could  be  instantaneous¬ 
ly  made,  without  an  incalculable  decline  of  price,  or  that  the 
proprietor  would  not  in  the  end  be  compelled  to  sell  far  more  of 
his  property  than  that  which  Avould  be  sufficient  at  the  actual 
prices  of  the  present  moment,  to  pay  up  his  assessment.^ 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  debt  at  present,  through  the  medium  of 
the  interest  paid  upon  it,  aff'ects  income  as  well  as  jirojx'rty ;  but, 
by  the  proposed  redemption,  the  Avhole  capital,  corresponcling  to 
the  interest  levied  upon  income,  would  be  transferred,  and  fall 
as  a  burden  upon  property.  How,  then,  could  the  proprietors 
become  gainers It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  repeal  of  taxes  to 
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a  large  amount,  would  infuse  vigour  into  all  sorts  of  industry-— 
would  extend  agriculture  and  commerce — and  by  enabling  our 
manufacturers  to  resume  their  successful  competition  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  would  probably  much  increase  general  wealth,  of 
which  the  benefit  could  not  fail  to  be  reflected  upon  all  classes  of 
proprietors,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  their  property.  But 
these  are  advantages  of  vague  and  indefinite  estimation ;  the 
proportion  in  which  they  might  be  shared  by  the  different  classes 
of  society,  can  never  be  computed  with  any  approach  to  accu¬ 
racy  ;  and  while  it  is  manifest  that  the  sacrifice  immediately  de¬ 
manded  by  Mr.  lleathficld's  plan — a  sacrifice  which,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  proprietors,  is  to  redeem,  once  for  all,  the  taxes 
))ayable  by  every  other  class-must,  in  its  direct  operation,  be 
very  much  to  their  prejudice,  there  is  too  much  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  in  the  character  of  the  consequential  return  which  it 
is  sup|X)scd  they  are  to  receive  by  the  revival  of  commercial 
prosperity,  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  it  will  more  than 
compensate  the  loss  sustained  in  the  first  instance,  or  leave  the 
proprietors  gainers  by  the  operation. 

U|x>n  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  fear  Mr.  Heathfield  has 
been  betrayed  into  sonie  exaggeration.  At  page  28  of  the  last 
(Klition  of  his  pamphlet,  he  states  the  public  debt  in  round 
numlK*rs,  at  twelve  hundred  millions,  the  whole  of  which  he 
considers  as  a  charge  upon  the  property  of  the  country,  which 
he  estimates,  as  before,  at  twenty-five  hundred  millions.  He  in¬ 
fers,  in  the  next  page,  that  “  property  throughout  the  united 
kingdom  may  l)e  considered  as  mortgaged  for  fifty  per  cent. 
and  adils,  “  the  redemption  proposed  proceeds  on  calculating 
a  contribution  of  15  per  cent,  only;  it  may  appear  paradoxical, 
but  every  proprietor  would  relatively  be  much  richer  after  the 
alienation  of  part  of  his  property  than  before,”  &c.  Now,  it 
is  paradoxical,  to  be  sure,  and  quite  incredible,  that  by  means 
<)f  a  contribution  of  15  per  cent,  only,  you  should  be  able  to 
purchase  iip  a  mortgage  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.  But  Mr. 
Heathfield  is  well  aware,  that  in  stating  the  debt  at  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  he  includes  the  sinking  fund,  which  is  not  a  real, 
but  a  nominal  debt  only ;  and  he  must  recollect  also,  that  his 
))ropo6ed  contribution  of  15  per  cent,  is  to  reduce  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  half  of  the  actual  debt,  after  deducting  the 
sinking  fund.  There  is  no  real  mystery  in  the  matter  at  all ; 
every  sound  ]K)litical  economist  is  doubtful  of  all  that  approaches 
to  an  appearance  of  legerdemain  in  financial  operations  ;  there  is 
nothing  so  unyielding  as  these  are  to  the  impulses  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  nor  is  there  any  process  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
consummate  ingenuity,  by  which  proprietors  can,  by  a  sacrifice 
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to  the  amount  of  1 5  per  cent,  only,  be  relieved  of  a  debt  which 
is  represented  as  extending  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  whole  pro. 
perty. 

Of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Heathfield  has  himself  anticipat. 
ed  to  his  plan,  we  consider  the  second,  viz.  that  the  circulation 
of  the  half-yearly  dividends  on  stock,  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  - 
of  the  country,  to  l)e  a  mere  vulgar  error  of  persons  l)etter  con¬ 
versant  with  the  details  of  the  stock  exchange,  than  with  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  think,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Heathfield  has  been  quite  successful  in  obviating  it.  We  con¬ 
cur  with  him  also  in  thinking,  that  the  inquisition  which  his  plan 
would  demand  into  the  affairs  of  individuals — the  loss  which  the 
public  would  sustain  in  its  execution,  by  being  compelled  to  pay 
off  all  classes  of  its  creditors  at  the  nominal  amount  of  their  debts 
— and  the  inconvenience  w’hich  many  classes  would  sustain  by  the 
removal  of  the  facilities  which  the  public  funds  afford  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  their  property — although  all  of  them,  inconveniences 
.of  a  character  which  cannot  l)e  left  out  of  account,  are  yet  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  dissuade  the  legislature  from  attempting 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  if  that  meesure  were  otherwise  practi¬ 
cable.  But  we  cannot  say  we  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  answer 
he  makes  to  the  objection,  that  a  r^undant  capital  would  be  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  redemprtion  of  the  public  debt.  He  does  not  even  state 
the  objection  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  most 
forcible,  and  indeed  insuperable.  Every  one  must  be  aware, 
that  by  paying  a  debt,  capital  is  transferred  only,  not  created  ; 
and  this  is  in  substance  Mr.  Heathfield's  answer  to  the  objection. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  public  debt  is  paid  off  by  means  of  the 
sinking  fund,  or  in  other  words,  out  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  taxes,  capital  is  to  a  certain  extent  created,  b^ausc  the 
taxes  are  paid  partly  out  of  that  portion  of  private  income, 
which  would  otherwise  be  directed  to  the  increase  of  capital  al¬ 
ready  existing,  and  partly  by  means  of  savings  in  expen¬ 
diture.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  debt  is  paid  from  "the  latter 
source,  there  is  an  unquestionable  creation  of  capital,  and  there 
are  jxrlitical  economists  who,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  have  Ireen 
alarmed  by  the  too  rapid  o|)eration  of  the  sinking  fund.  There 
has  not  hitherto  been  much  (Kcasiun  indeed  for  such  alarm  ;  but 
Mr.  Heathfield  appears  to  have  confoundetl  the  objection  of  this 
class  of  economists  with  an  objection  of  a  very  different  charac¬ 
ter  to  which  his  own  plan  is  exposed.  It  is  not  by  creating  ca¬ 
pital  that  he  will  render  it  redundant,  but  by  forcing  it  out  of 
the  hands  qualified  to  employ  it,  into  those  which  may  be  alto¬ 
gether  unfit  for  the  undertaking.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  it  will 
gradually  find  its  way  l3ack  in  the  shape  of  loans,  and  return  into 
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its  natural  channel;  but  it  appears  to  us  a  great  error  to  suppose, 
as  Mr.  Heathfield  does,  that  the  sales  compulsorily  made  by  the 
proprietors  will  be  met  by  the  disengaged  capital  in  the  hands 
of  tne  public  creditor,  because  the  existence  of  the  capital  can¬ 
not  precede  but  must  follow  the  sales ;  but  chiefly  b^ause,  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  immense  sales  must  within  a  definite 
period  be  effect^,  no  capitalist  will  be  imprudent  enough  to 
purchase  till  the  market  be  completely  glutted,  and  prices  shall 
nave  reached  the  lowest  jx)int  of  depression. 

The  second  branch  of  Mr.  Heathfield's  plan  has  little  connec¬ 
tion  with,  and  indeed  bears  no  reseniblanra  to  the  first ;  having 
provided,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  redemption  of  five  out  of  the 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  he  appears  to  have  left  the 
remainder  to  chance,  or  at  all  events  to  sources  of  liquidation 
in  themselves  precarious,  if  not  in  many  instances  quite  imagi¬ 
nary.  The  resources  enumerated  by  him  are  British  colonial 
and'  Asiatic  income — future  property — excess  of  taxes — stock 
unclaimed — the  probable  excess  of  property  above  his  computa¬ 
tion  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  millions — and  finally,  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  annuities  for  lives  or  terms  of  years.  It  is  evident 
that  the  future  property — the  excess  of  taxes— of  propertv  be¬ 
yond  tlie  computation— the  expiring  annuities,  ail  will  be 
available  under  any  system  of  finance  that  may  be  adopted,  and 
that  in  naming  them  the  author  has  {xanted  out  no  new  re¬ 
sources  fur  the  execution  of  bis  plan.  The  excess  of  taxes 
which  he  assumes,  can  be  obtained  only  by  limiting  the  repeal, 
or  in  otlier  words,  by  leaving  imperfect  that  relief  from  taxation 
which  was  the  avowed  motive  to  his  undertaking.  He  does  not 
himself  appear  to  think  there  is  any  good  reason  for  expecting 
that  tlie  private  property  should  exceed  in  value  his  own  compu¬ 
tation  ;  and  that  man  must  have  taken  a  long  glance  into  futu¬ 
rity  indeed,  who  can  expect  to  see  a  debt  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  extinguished  by  the  fall  of  annuities,  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  property  to  be  afterwards  acquired,  unless  that 
property  is  to  be  not  only  assessed  but  confiscated.  The  re¬ 
source  of  continental  and  Asiatic  income  is,  we  are  afraid,  too 
remote  and  precarious  to  be  relied  upon  in  so  vast  an  operation 
as  that  contemplated,  even  if  the  amount  of  colonial  property 
were  larger  than  it  is,  and  if  its  produce  were  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  influence  of  the  finanrial  system  of  the  mother 
country. 

Do  we  think,  tlicn,  upon  the  whole,  that  no  relief  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  that  the  public  debt  must  proceed  accumulating 
indefinitely,  till  ruin  shall  overtake  the  country.^  We  do 
not  think  so :  but  we  have  no  room  at  present  to  explain  the 
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views  which  occur  to  us  upon  this  interesting  subject.  A 
sadden  and  entire  liquidation  never  can  be  realized ;  a  great 
nation  which  has  proceeded  so  far  in  the  funding  system  could 
not  entirely  retrace  its  steps  without  a  great  convulsion.  We 
are  not  satisfied  that  a  total  redemption  could,  under  any  view, 
be  desirable ;  but  we  feel  assured  that  a  large  reduction  must 
by  some  vigorous  measure  be  speedily  attempted.  But  the 
means  of  this  reduction  are  to  be  found,  not  in  property,  but  in 
income — in  a  course  of  strict  economy — in  the  continuance  of 
that  pacific  disposition  with  which  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
appear  to  be  animated,  and  without  which  economy  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  word  is  impracticable  to  the  present  and  must  be 
to  any  other  administration.  The  abridgment  as  far  as  possible 
of  expenditure,  and  the  increase  of  revenue  by  every  mode  of  tax¬ 
ation,  which  political  economy  does  not  utterly  condemn,  untU 
there  be  a  considerable  excess  of  revenue,  so  as  to  accelerate 
greatly  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  seem  to  be  the  expe¬ 
dients  which  the  crisis  demands.  The  difficulties  of  the  country 
must  be  met  with  resolution ;  the  state  must  be  progressively 
disencumbered  of  much  of  its  present  burden ;  and  undeterred  by 
the  clamour  about  the  severity  of  taxation,  the  legislature  must 
proceed  to  put  the  country  in  a  position  as  to  its  finances,  which 
shall  enable  it,  comparatively  fresh  and  unencumbered,  to  meet  any 
difficulties  from  abroad,  which,  we  trust,  may  long  be  avertetl, 
but  from  which  we  cannot  expect  to  be  permanently  exempted. 
Perhaps  a  revision  of  some  part  of  the  actual  system  of  taxation 
may  be  required ;  and  the  taxes,  without  diminishing  their 
amount,  may  be  made  to  fall  in  a  different  direction,  and  l)e  ren¬ 
dered  less  discouraging  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  their  operations  upon  those,  whose  large  fortunes  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  sustain  the  pressure.  But  even  the  partial  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  must  be  a  pri^ressive,  not  an  instantaneous  o|)e- 
ration,  and  the  means  of  its  liquidation  must  be  sought  in  the 
overflowings  of  income  as  they  are  periodically  realized,  without 
venturing  into  the  retired  sources  of’  property,  which  cannot,  we 
fear,  be  invaded  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Heathfield,  with¬ 
out  shaking  the  entire  fabric  of  society. 

We  may  perhaps  appear  to  have  expressed  ourselves  in  a  more 
decided  tone  throughout  the  preceding  observations  than  was 
warranted,  when  the  unusual  magnitude  and  unquestionable  dif- 
ficultv  of  the  subject  are  considered.  It  is  not,  we  can  assure  Mr. 
Heathfield  and  our  readers,  that  we  were  forgetful  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  that  we  were  insensible  to  the  risk  of  being  Ix'trayed 
perliaps  into  some  deep  and  fundamental  eiTor,  sUch  as  may  un¬ 
hinge  our  whole  speculation.  But  what  we  have  sincerely  fell 
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we  have  decidedly  expressed,  not  without  some  hope,  however, 
that  Mr.  Heathfield  and  his  ingenious  friends  may  be  able  to 
obviate  our  difficulties,  and  to  prove  that  a  consummation,  which 
all  must  acknowledge  to  be  so  desirable,  is  within  the  reach  of 
practical  attunment. 
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The  Voyage  of  the  Vounger  Kotzebue  round  the  World,  in  the  years  1816,  17, 
and  1 8,  is  preparing  for  publication,  in  one  volume  4to. 

The  First  Past  of  the  Second  Tour  of  the  true  and  original  Doctor  Synux,  in 
search  of  the  Picturesque:  A  poem,  in  eight  monthly  numbers.  Written  by  the 
same  author,  srith  designs  by  the  same  artist,  T.  Rowlandson. 

N.  J.  M.  Larken,  'I'eacher  of  Crystallography  and  Mathematics,  is  publishing  an 
Introduction  to  Solid  Geometry,  and  to  the  St^y  of  Crystallography. 

Germany  and  the  Revolution,  by  Professor  Cioerres,  late  bdiitor  of  the  Ehenuh 
Mfreury:  translated  from  the  German  by  John  Black. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  British  Poets,  from  the  best  editions,  containing  the 
Works  of  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset ;  to  be  printed  in  foolscap  octavo,  and 
the  mode  of  publication  will  be  periodicaL 

Biographical  Illustrations  of  Worcestershire,  including  the  lives  of  the  Bishops 
and  Deans,  &c.  and  all  the  Literal^  Characters  who  have  flourished  in  that  country. 
By  .lohn  Chambers,  Esq. 

A  Translation  of  M.  lienncc’s  Work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  I’horacic  Viscera, 
and  on  Auscultation.  By  Charles  Thomas  Haden,  Surgeon  to  the  Chelsea  and 
Brompton  Dispensary,  Ac. 

A  Reprint  of  the  two  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  by 
Woole  and  Gandon,  which  have  been  long  out  of  print. 

An  Essay  on  Human  Motives;  by  the  Rev.  John  Penrose. 

Religion,  a  poem ;  a  Satire  on  the  Ill.use  and  Abuse  of  Religion. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  with  Silhouette  portraits,  for  1819. 
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Literary  and  Scientific  Infarmalion. 


‘  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  being  a  new  edition  and  collection  of 
the  Observations  and  Cases  by  Mr  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  liospU 
tal,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy.  By  John  Shaw,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 
School  of  Great  Windmill  Street, 

JLectures  on  General  and  Medical  Botany,  by  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  F.L.S. 

A  Prospectus  has  been  issued  at  Paris  of  an  entirely  new  philological  periodical 
publication,  enntled  *•  Hermes  Classique  ”  Its  purposes  are  to  define  Grec^,  Latin, 
and  French  words,  and  to  discuss  doubtful  phraaes  and  interpret  difficult  passages  in 
ancient  authors. 

Mr.  Farr  is  about  to  publish  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Scrofula, 
detailing  a  new  method  w:  ich  he  has  practised  for  the  eradication  of  that  disease. 

In  the  press,  A  Mother’s  •loumal  during  the  last  illness  ot  her  Daughter,  with  a 
prefiice.  By  Miss  Jane  Taylor 

The  Hermit  in  Ixrndun;  or  .Sketches  of  English  manners.  Vols.  4th  and  5th. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester’s  Century  of  Inventions  are  printing  in  octavo,  from 
the  original  Al.'^S.  with  notes  a  biographical  memoir,  and  a  portrait  . 

In  tlie  course  ot  publication,  A  new  and  improved  Edition  of  the  Poetical  Works 
of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  to  which  sdll  be  prefixed  an  Account  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,  srith  a  Critical  Essay  on  Contemporary  English  Poetry. 


Nen  Foreign  Works,  imported  hy  Treuttel  and  Wuriz,  Soho-square, 
London.  , 

CEuvres  completes  de  Madame  de  Stael.  Tom.  5,  6,  7-  dvo.  IH  7s. 
Correspondence  inedite  officieLe  et  confidentielle  de  Bonaparte,  fivo.  lOs. 

De  l.iagnn.  Repertoire  portatif  de  I’hisloire  and  de  la  litterature des rutions  Espag. 
nole  and  Portugaise,  tom.  1 .  8vo.  Berlin.  4s.  6d. 

Memoires  ct  Correspondance  de  I’impcratrice  Josephine.  8vo.  8s. 

Desquiron  de  St.  Agnari,  Solyme  Conquise,  ou  la  dispersion  des  Juifs,  Poeme, 
avec  gravures  et  uii  plan  de  Jertisalem,  2  veds.  8va  R  4s. 

Bouilly,  les  jeuncs  femmes,  2  vols.  12mo.  fig.  Kis. 

^lud^me  Bartheleniy-lladot,  Arabelle  et  Matilde,  ou  les  Noranands  en  Italie,  4 
vols.  l2mo.  16k. 

MilUn,  Description  d’une  mosaique  antique  du  musM  Pio*Clementin  a  Rome,  re. 
presentant  des  Semes  des  TragMies,  folio,  avec  28  planches  44  4«. 

Annuaire  Genealogiqueet  iiistorique  pour  1820.  I8mo.  8s. 

Esquisse  Histurique  sur  les  cent  jours,  Ac.  8vo  4s. 

Reynier,  de  I’eoonomie  rurale  et  publique  des  Perscs  and  des  Pb4niciens.  8vo. 
13s. 

Dictionnaire  de  I’ancien  regime  and  des  abus  feodaux  des  neuf  demiers  si^cs  de  la 
monarchie  Francois.  8vo  12s. 

Borgnis.  Traite  complet  de  Mecanique,  partie  VI.  des  machines  employm  a  di. 
verses  Mrications.  4to.  fig.  14  14s. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  MMicales,  tom.  38  et  39.  8vo.  14 
Victoires,  Conquetes,  Ac.  des  Francois,  tom.  16.  8vo.  lIs 
Cuvier  ct  Lastcyrie  Histoire,  Naturelle  des  manniferes,  livraison  11.  folio,  6  fig 
color.  14  Is. 

Nouviaa  Dict  onnaire  d' Histoire  Naturelle,  tom.  34,  35,  36.  8vo.  24  SsL 
The  work  u  now  complete  in  36  vols.  price  28/.  16s. 
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